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Like the work of Hitchcock and Hawks, embraced by the New Wave critics for 
expressing personal themes through popular genres, Ridley Scott's ALIEN 
communicated powerfully through its images and structure. But Scott also made a 
political statement as well as an effective shocker. His 1979 movie offered a strong 
critique of corporate domination and women's submissive roles. 

It's no wonder that some of ALIEN's fans were skeptical about the prospect of a 
sequel, especially one directed by James Cameron, co-author of RAMBO and 
auteur of THE TERMINATOR. However, since ALIENS makes its feminist subtext 
more central and obvious than the original, Cameron has largely been forgiven his 
berserker past. (He's been trying to distance himself from RAMBO in recent 
interviews. (lUr open notes in new window] But we need a closer look at both films 
before evaluating the pluralization of ALIEN. 

Each film begins and ends with sleep, like a dream. And the Aliens seem amalgams 
of dimly remembered nightmares, invaders from the outlands of the subconscious. 
(They were designed by H. R. Giger, whose art is so disturbing that obscenity 
charges were brought against the Dead Kennedys punk bank when they included 
one of his posters in their album Frankenchrist .) 

In the first film, all the creature's forms — impregnating octopus/crab, neo-natal 
snake thing, full-grown monster with extrudable teeth — were iconographically 
male. This is acknowledged in the second movie, though for all people know, the 
things could be hermaphrodites. When speculating about the source of Alien eggs, 
one character muses, "It must be something we haven't seen yet." In ALIEN, the 
creature must be male, because the subtext of ALIEN is rape. Rape tension is not 
unusual for a horror film, but this film is perhaps unique in not secretly cheering 
on the assailant. 

The metaphor is continued with the starships that the Alien invades. Both the 
biomorphic, extraterrestrial vessel, pregnant with Alien eggs, and the humans' 
Nostromo, full of dark, damp tunnels and run by a computer called Mother, stand 
as analogs to the female body. One of the first notable contrasts we see in the 
sequel ALIENS is that the spaceship, a Marine cruiser bristling with weapons, 





easily represents the most phallic vessel in the galaxy. 


But a more important difference in ALIENS becomes the enemy's gender. To be 
sure, the film has plenty of iconographically male forms around, but the true 
horror in Cameron's film is his own Queen Alien. Huge, bloated, and spawning, she 
represents a grotesque parody of maternity. Furthermore, the creature's goal is not 
nutritive (or possibly erotic), as in the first film, but rather to use humans as 
incubators for baby Aliens. The primal terror here is becoming a mother. 

Yet ALIENS also valorizes, even canonizes, motherhood. Ripley, the hero of both 
films, originally seemed a very independent, professional woman. Rather than 
displaying stereotypical feminine traits, she had an aggressively rational, even 
ruthless character. For example, she wanted to sacrifice a contaminated individual 
for the good of the whole crew. True, she did risk her life to save a rather unlikable 
cat, but one could argue that she saw the aloof Jones as a kindred spirit, sharing 
the self-preservation instinct that allowed her to be the lone human survivor. 

In the sequel, by contrast, she has a deep maternal relationship with an orphan girl 
named Newt. She jeopardizes everyone to save Newt from being implanted with an 
Alien embryo, though the film wrote off its other characters as they were taken 
away to the egg chambers. Presumably Ripley's "maternal instinct" must override 
other considerations. 

But Ripley, too, feels ambivalent about motherhood. She continually suffers from 
dreams about an Alien erupting from her chest and would seek death before 
becoming an incubator. Thematically, we can read this as fear of pregnancy. The 
moment when she saves Newt from the Queen stands as an emotional high point in 
the ALIENS. Ripley's cry, "Get away from her, you bitch," never fails to draw a 
cheer from the audience. 

This is the puzzle of ALIENS. How can a film both support and fear mothering? To 
decipher a movie so steeped in Freudian imagery, one can easily turn to 
psychoanalytic theory. When women perform most childcare, the Mother becomes 
the baby's original Other, that which the infant first realizes is not itself — the 
Alien. The infant's utter helplessness turns this recognition into a traumatic event, 
which makes the relationship between mother and child inevitably ambiguous. [2] 

Cameron would consciously separate out this threatening aspect of motherhood, 
leaving only the warm and nurturing aspect. But the positive side of motherhood 
itself, all-encompassing care and protection, is what makes the mother such a 
powerful, sometimes terrifying figure. The film offers a momentary recognition of 
Ripley and the Queen Alien's equivalence. Ripley identifies with the Queen's need 
to protect her spawn, but that moment quickly leads to Ripley's attempt to napalm 
the Queen and her eggs. We must destroy the alien, especially when we realize it is 
close to ourselves. 

Mother is only one of the "aliens" of the film's title. To discover the other "aliens," 
one has to look at the political milieu each movie is set in. In Scott's film, an unseen 
extra character, the Company, represents a monolithic entity encompassing both 
public and private sectors. The form of government is corporate totalitarianism; 
one gains citizenship only through becoming a shareholder. The Company, acting 
through the ship's computer — "Mother" — and an android named Ash, brings the 



Alien to the ship and frustrates efforts to kill it. It directed the crew to return the 
Alien alive, because the Company's weapons division wants exotic organisms to 
play with. Ash even tries to kill Ripley by shoving a rolled-up magazine down her 
throat. In ALIEN, the Company's exploitation becomes enforced by symbolic rape. 

In the 57 years supposedly passed between the two movies, things have become 
much more like they are now. The United States still exists. In fact, it has become 
an empire again, complete with "United States Colonial Marine Corps." And the 
Company has become just a company, albeit an anonymous one. 

Whereas for Scott the Company's corruption stands as a critique of capitalism, the 
evil in ALIENS becomes personalized in the figure of Carter Burke, a sleazy 
Company executive who breaks the rules for his own personal gain. [3] Burke acts 
independently when he causes the slaughter of a group of colonists and later when 
he wants to smuggle Aliens through a government quarantine. He's like the evil 
U.S. commander in RAMBO, a bad individual whose presence explains problems 
ALIEN formerly attributed to the whole system. 

Ripley's extended hibernation seems to have dulled her political consciousness. She 
wakes up thinking not about destroying the Company but about bad androids. Her 
attitude is presented as a kind of racism. A beatific Bishop, a gentle artificial 
person, tells Ridley that Ash malfunctioned. This ridiculous interpretation becomes 
vindicated when Bishop turns out to be a hero and helps humanity in general, not 
just the Company. In ALIEN, technology serves those who own it. In ALIENS, 
technology seems benign, whether it be an android or a combination submachine 
gun/grenade launcher. 

ALIENS has as pronounced a gun fetish as RAMBO or THE TERMINATOR. The 
closet thing to a love scene comes when Ripley's romantic interest teaches her how 
to use her weapon. Cameron's admiration extends to people who use guns and he 
shows deep sympathy to the soldiers (who wear U.S. flag patches), at least to those 
who conform to the military code of honor. While we saw the men who tried to use 
their own phallic weapons against the first Alien mowed down, now we see the 
Marines fight quite successfully before succumbing to overwhelming odds. Like the 
boys at the Alamo, they die heroes. 

In an emotional scene, Newt tells Ripley, "My mommy always said there were no 
monsters, no real ones, but there are." A touching speech, until one wonders who 
Cameron thinks the real monsters are, the ones that can be dealt with by "nuking," 
which all the intelligent characters agree must be the final solution to the Alien 
problem. 

The RAMBO analogy points the way to compare the structure of the two movies. 
Clearly the Aliens play exactly the same role as Stallone's Vietnamese. They offer 
the film an unlimited supply of evil to slaughter without qualms.[4] We even see a 
scene where a spineless commander sends in troops — without the weapons they 
need — we don't get to win this time, either. The original Alien seemed like a 
capitalist, looking out for number one. Its successors play the part of communist 
hordes, living for the collective welfare and willing to die for the sake of a good 
special effect. 


In the Us vs. Them framework, Us stands as the United States military and, by 



implication, the capitalist system it protects. Them stands for anything un- 
American, unfamiliar, alien. One Marine makes the connection explicit when he 
anachronistically jokes about "illegal aliens." As propaganda symbols, the Aliens do 
even better than Rambo's Asians, because the Aliens are generic, applicable to any 
foreign policy need. 

Viewers may forgive these militaristic aspects of ALIENS because the film presents 
strong female characters. We do see some positive portrayals, though they do not 
challenge male ideology. Ripley acts heroically mainly in the service of Her Baby. 
The gung-ho female Marine, Vasquez, is pejoratively typed as lesbian: "Ever been 
mistaken for a man, Vasquez?" Still, I find the portrayal of women with guns 
positive — in the same way that including women in a draft would be — because it 
helps to demystify the macho ethic that makes going to war the ultimate act of 
manliness. And this ethic strongly pervades ALIEN's remake. 

Notes 

1. See The Village Voice, July 22,1986, "Lovers and Other Aliens," by David 
Edelstein, p. 56; Time, July 28,1986, "Help! They're Here," by Richard Schickel, p. 
58 . 

2. For a feminist, though somewhat problematic, psychoanalysis of the mother- 
child relation, see The Mermaid and the Minotaur: Sexual Arrangements and 
Human Malaise, by Dorothy Dinnerstein (New York: Harper & Row, 1977), or The 
Reproduction of Mothering: Psychoanalysis and the Sociology of Gender, by 
Nancy Chodorow (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1978). 

3. His unusual first name may be taken as a swipe at detente — he wants to profit 
from the Aliens, not destroy them. 

4. Cameron acknowledges the connection in the Time cover-story, saying of the 
Marines: "Their training and technology are inappropriate for the specifics, and 
that can be seen as analogous to the inability of superior American fire-power to 
conquer the enemy in Vietnam." Schickel, p. 57. 
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This film's title comes from a Buddy Holly song of the same name from the 1950's. 
In the sequel to the song "Peggy Sue," Holly sings that Peggy Sue has gotten 
married. In the film, Kathleen Turner stars as Peggy Sue Bodell and Nicholas Cage 
plays her husband Charlie. Francis Ford Coppola, not the original director, 
assumed the project at some point in praaaaogress. 

The film begins as Peggy Sue Bodell (nee Keicher) prepares to attend her twenty- 
fifth year high school reunion. On the TV in her bedroom we see a commercial 
featuring her estranged husband "Crazy Charlie" Bodell, the Appliance King. Peggy 
Sue and Charlie, married as high school sweethearts, are separated and facing 
divorce. As one of their high school classmates succinctly states it at the reunion, 
Peggy Sue and Charlie "married too young, so they blame each other for what 
they've missed - he fools around and she gets depressed." (Men act, women 
emote!) Charlie has been having an affair with a younger woman named Janet. 
Peggy Sue is getting her life back together: she owns and operates a bakery and is 
raising the kids. 

A high school reunion takes an explicit look back at the past. There, we revive 
memories and measure life not only against others' lives but against our own 
hopes, dreams, and expectations. Twenty-five years prior, "You have your whole 
life ahead of you." Peggy Sue experiences very mixed emotions at the reunion, 
reflecting on the past, present, and future. 

In light of the failure of the marriage and the pending divorce, she perhaps has 
regrets about her original choice to marry Charlie right after high school. Charlie's 
youthful dream of becoming an entertainer has turned grotesque as he has become 
an obnoxious TV pitch man and pseudo-celebrity. The script underscores Charlie's 
grotesqueness and failure. While Peggy Sue gets voted Reunion Queen, as she had 
been Prom Queen in high school, Prom King Charlie gets replaced by Reunion King 
Richard Norvic, class nerd turned millionaire computer whiz, inventor, author, and 
all around success story. Charlie's unplanned appearance at the reunion upsets 
Peggy Sue. At this point, Peggy Sue seems in no doubt about going through with 
the divorce. 




Looking back, Peggy Sue says, "If I only knew then what I knew now, I'd do a lot of 
things differently." Before you can sing, "Peggy Sue, Peggy Sue, pretty, pretty, 
pretty, pretty Peggy Sue," she gets this proverbial second chance. The flood of 
memories and emotion causes her to pass out. She wakes up in i960, having 
passed out giving blood at school. She retains her twenty-five years of knowledge 
and experience. After trying to orient herself to what has happened, she realizes 
she has been given the opportunity to relive her life and make different choices. 

What does she do differently? Not much. She keeps Charlie at a distance while she 
tries to figure out how she feels about him and decides what to do about their 
relationship. She confides in Richard Norvic and they become business partners - 
they will make a fortune developing the products of the future that Peggy Sue 
knows will be successful: pantyhose, Walkmans (Walkmen?), microwave ovens, 
pocket calculators, etc. Fulfilling her desire stated at the reunion, she sleeps with 
Michael Fitzsimmons, the class beatnik. She has new-found appreciation for her 
family: Mom, Dad, and Sis. 

When Peggy Sue wants to get away from Charlie, so as not to marry him (again), 
she goes to her grandparents' house out in the country, where, presumably, people 
live more simply, in warm and dark houses. Also, more in touch with Nature, they 
know how to do time travel. In a scene somewhere between implausibly gratuitous 
and simply bizarre, Peggy Sue goes to her grandfather's lodge meeting where they 
conduct a mystical ritual with pagan undertones that they hope will send her back 
to 1985. They invoke a male deity and mumble and chant something about 
"regeneration of spirit." 

At the climactic moment, Peggy Sue disappears, having been snatched away by 
Charlie. Charlie believes he has the cure for Peggy Sue's aversion to him, which will 
remove the last obstacle to their eventual marriage. He has given up singing and 
his father has rewarded him with ten percent ownership of the appliance store. 
Peggy Sue is not swayed, however, until Charlie presents her with her eighteenth 
birthday present, a locket containing both their baby pictures. 

This, of course, duplicates the locket she proudly displays at the reunion, 
containing baby pictures of her two children. More pointedly, it is the same locket 
daughter Beth puts around her mother's neck in the opening scene. In order to 
produce said offspring, Peggy Sue offers herself to Charlie, making love in the 
fertile earth of a green house floor as it rains (get it?). 

Peggy Sue wakes up back in 1985 in the hospital with Charlie at her bedside. She 
has had a heart attack and almost died. After initial hesitation, she decides to give 
Charlie and the marriage a second chance, inviting him over for strudel 
(Grandmother's secret for keeping the family together) with the kids. 

The film may be considered part of the contemporary resurrection of the "woman's 
film" We've had JULIA, TERMS OF ENDEARMENT, and THE TURNING POINT. 
Although not the classic tearjerker, PEGGY SUE GOT MARRIED does share 
several characteristics of the "woman's film." The main character is female, it 
seems designed for a female audience, it involves a sick woman, and it is a 
maternal melodrama in which the woman sacrifices herself for her kids (in this 
case twice, or at least retroactively). 



The film has many genuinely funny moments. Some jokes involve U.S. popular 
culture icons: Edsels, red M&M's, the Beatles' song "She Loves You," and ghetto 
blasters. These jokes recall those in a recent time travel fantasy film, BACK TO 
THE FUTURE. Along with THE TERMINATOR, these films almost constitute a 
recent trend. 

PEGGY SUE GOT MARRIED contains the basic elements of dominant cinema - 
narrative, developed characters, stars, and conventional cinematic techniques. But 
it has enough tricks and stylistic flourishes (e.g., pulling away from mirrors) for it 
to satisfy viewers and critics looking for "art" or personal signature. Impeccable 
acting, editing, naturalistic sets/settings, and careful period detail raise this film to 
the highest levels of illusionist cinema. 

As the film's storyline goes, Peggy Sue has gone back into the past and chosen to 
marry Charlie again. She receives insight into Charlie's character and his dream of 
being a singer by seeing him sing at the party and at the r&b club - this insight 
makes her love (pity?) him. Also, she experiences the rekindling of their flame of 
passion. So she (we can conclude) marries him (again) despite her knowledge of 
the marriage's eventual failure. 

When Peggy Sue wakes up, she gives Charlie another chance. This is for many 
viewers an unsatisfying and arbitrary ending to the narrative. What is going on in 
this seemingly innocuous piece of entertainment? To help explore how the 
mechanics of narrative operate in PEGGY SUE GOT MARRIED to serve the film's 
ideological project, I will utilize concepts developed by U.S. Marxist cultural critic 
Fredric Jameson. 

How do works of mass culture operate psychologically on their audience? In 
"Reification and Utopia in Mass Culture" (Social Text, No. l, 1979, pp. 130-148), 
Jameson tries to answer this question by posing an alternative to manipulation 
theory. That latter theory regards mass culture as simply manipulating its audience 
- e.g., audiences are coerced by advertising to pay to be brainwashed. This 
manipulation theory sees works of mass culture generally as monolithic reflections 
of dominant ideological values, which the audience, of course, accepts. Opposing 
values are culturally and socially repressed. Jameson offers a less simplistic notion 
of how cultural objects "work" on audiences, utilizing Norman Holland's 
conception of how works of art "mange desire" which Holland developed in The 
Dynamics of Literary Response. 

Holland draws on the Freudian notions of repression and of the work of art as 
symbolic wish fulfillment to explain how individuals symbolically express 
unconscious desires and drives. When a desire becomes somehow threatening or 
unacceptable to the conscious mind, it becomes expressed indirectly; e.g., through 
a Freudian slip, the symbolism in dreams, or in a work of art. For Holland, works 
of art have both a repressive and a wish fulfilling function. They "manage" the "raw 
material" of desire. 

Jameson applies this psychoanalytic theory to the text-audience relation, asking us 
to 


"think of repression and wish fulfillment within the unity of a single 
mechanism, which ... strategically arouses fantasy content within 



careful symbolic containment structures which defuse it, gratifying ... 
desires only to the degree to which they can again be laid to rest" (p. 

141). 

Two points in this discussion particularly serve my purposes. First, 

"social and political anxieties and fantasies must have some effective 
presence in the mass cultural text in order to subsequently be 'managed' 
or repressed" (p. 141). 

Second, mass cultural texts repress or defuse these social and political anxieties by 
the "narrative construction of imaginary resolutions and by an optical illusion of 
social harmony" (p. 141). 

In PEGGY SUE GOT MARRIED, the narrative structure depends on a story within 
a story. The contemporary story frames the film, and in the body of the film, the 
story is in the past. In contemporary time, Peggy Sue goes to the reunion, faints, 
wakes up in the hospital, and gives Charlie a second chance. In the part set in the 
past, Peggy Sue decides to marry Charlie. In the contemporary setting, she faces 
the question of whether or not to divorce Charlie; in the past setting, she must 
decide whether or not to marry him. 

The story within the story, the back-in-the-past section, provides answers to both 
questions. It makes a case for marrying and not divorcing Charlie, and the case for 
marrying Charlie is the case for not divorcing him. More precisely, this narrative 
structure displaces the contemporary issue of divorce onto the past. This 
displacement comes from a narrative structure within which the social and political 
issues become raised as fantasy and there, in fantasy, resolved. This means these 
issues are really diffused and deflected. 

Only a movie? Its ambiguous status serves to mask the repressive function of the 
displacement structure. Similarly, the whole set of intellectual games inherently 
posed by the time-travel genre also works to distract the audience from the 
ideological project at hand. (In this case, if Michael sent the book at the end, she 
must have gone back in the past to sleep with him, etc.) 

In the in-the-past part of the film, Peggy Sue's choices (as determined and limited 
by the narrative) are these: marry Richard, go off with Michael, be a dancer, marry 
Charlie, not marry Charlie. Except for dancing, which does not preclude any of the 
other options, her choices all become defined in terms of relations with men, and 
except for Michael, those choices involve marriage. This range coincides with her 
range of sexual choices. Richard does not seem attractive enough and Michael does 
not offer monogamy. Peggy Sue's liaison with Michael reminds me of Shirley 
MacLaine’s affair with Jack Nicholson in TERMS OF ENDEARMENT. It’s a "gift" 
to the women in the audience and a small gesture toward the sexual revolution and 
the collective libido. In Jameson's terms, it's "psychic horse-trading." Here, the 
extramarital affair becomes a fantasy bribe for funneling Peggy Sue's sexuality into 
the marital/procreative framework. Almost belaboring the point, the film reasserts 
Charlie's attractiveness and devotion to Peggy Sue. 


The film thus represents fantasy for and about women who came of age in the 
1950s and married young at a time when they did not have a lot of other available 



options. The social pressure for them to marry, marry early, and have lots of kids 
would ease with the upheavals of the late 1960s and early 1970s, the sexual 
revolution and the feminist movement. For some women the film offers an 
opportunity to imagine a different life choice. But lest this kind of fantasizing 
against patriarchal society get out of hand and creep into contemporary 
consciousness, the fantasy becomes elaborated only in a story in which the woman 
resigns herself to her fate. Peggy Sue's independence and growth get superseded by 
the reimposition of her identity as it is defined by the roles of wife and mother. 

Other elements stand out in the film's ideological project in addition to the film's 
reasserting the woman's primary role as baby machine and family glue (strudel 
baker). Basically the end of the film reunites the nuclear family, giving added 
significance to "reunion." The film also retroactively okays Charlie and Peggy Sue's 
abandoning their respective dreams (music and dance) in favor of gaining middle 
class success: money, stability, security. 

The "retro" look of the film, in both the present and past stories, ties into current 
fashion. The use of pastels in the opening credits exemplifies this appropriation of 
1950s styles that have been recycled by the fashion industry. Indeed, what seems 
striking about the film's look is how similar the two different historical moments, 
i960 and 1985, look. The characters' clothes and hairstyles stay almost the same in 
the contemporary and back-in-past sections: Charlie's bouffant, Walter's flattop, 
Peggy Sue and both her girlfriends' hairstyles and dresses. The r&b club, with its 
neon, passes as 1950s but evokes the current popularity of neon and its widespread 
use. 

This blending of 1950s and 1980s does not remain confined to the visuals. The 
music at the reunion is performed by real-life rocker Marshall Crenshaw, a 
relatively new and young performer whose image and music recall the 1950s 
generally and Buddy Holly specifically. Although not a huge star, Crenshaw and 
others like him have found an audience for their 50s derived music, playing into 
the hands of the seemingly ever present nostalgia craze, in which popular culture 
gets endlessly recycled by entrepreneurs, as social trends become translated into 
commodity purchases. (Or is it the other way around?) Furthermore, we can list 
neither Buddy Holly nor Marshall Crenshaw among popular music's socially aware 
or politically conscious figures. 

The film's ideological project is perhaps best discovered in Peggy Sue's (and the 
film's) selective retention of twenty-five years of history. She describes these 
twenty-five years of history to Richard in terms of her personal history, and in 
terms of technological and commodity development. She mentions heart 
transplants, test tube babies, and the lunar landing but spends most of her time 
telling Richard about commodities. Nowhere do we hear any mention of the social 
upheavals of the 1960s and 70s: assassinations, Vietnam, Watergate, inflation, 
feminism, civil rights, etc. The movements of history become defined solely in 
terms of technology and commodities - twenty-five years of social, political, and 
economic history becomes repressed. 

Peggy Sue uses her knowledge of the future to make money and to try to make her 
personal life better, not to warn Martin Luther King against being in Memphis on 
April 4,1968; or to tell people that Nixon is a crook; or to speak up about the lies 
being told about Vietnam and what the eventual toll would be. She acts historically 



only in a business and a personal context. She helps Richard to do what he was 
already destined to do; she does what she was destined to do. Given the 
opportunity to intervene in history, personal or social, she does nothing. In the 
world of PEGGY SUE GOT MARRIED, people cannot play an active role in history. 

How does the film's ideological project tie into current historical conflicts? 
Unfortunately, very neatly. The film's anti-divorce, pro-marriage, "pro-family" 
stance reflects the current attempt to reassert marriage and "family values" in the 
face of the historical decline/disintegration of those institutions. Indeed, all 
elements of the film's ideological project mirror the agenda of the radical Right, the 
"Moral Majority." This agenda includes the "New Patriotism" (Peggy Sue's 
impassioned "My Country 'Tis of Thee"), the backlash against the women's 
movement (Phyllis Schlafly and the defeat of the ERA), and the acceptance of 
sexual expression and activity only in a marital and procreative context. The 
reactionary politics of this film reflect the political swing to the right of the Reagan 
era. 

Indeed, the 1950s are precisely where the Right would like to take the country back 
to, wiping out twenty-five years of social change. The blending of the historical 
periods and the repression of social history in PEGGY SUE GOT MARRIED serve 
this end. Yet audiences seem unsatisfied by the melodramatic resolution of this 
film. The ending seems false and goes totally against the hopes raised and dreams 
awakened or reawakened by the fantasy. In this film, the social and political issues 
raised do not get wholly deflected by the narrative structure or the arbitrary 
imposition of a resolution. This is especially so with a resolution that projects the 
optical illusion of social harmony by placing women back into their place in the 
structures of patriarchal society. 

The positive value of this film for women and feminists may lie in what Jameson 
calls a "transcendent" quality of social desire, a desire present in even the most 
commercial works of mass culture. Here the film depicts a woman's desire to be 
free of oppressive social structures, and that may be much stronger than the false 
ending and repressive mechanisms imposed on a film like PEGGY SUE GOT 
MARRIED. 
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It was surely inevitable that in 1984, a year saturated with media references to "Big 
Brother" and "double-think," Orwell's work itself would be brought to the screen 
for the second timedil fopen notes in new window] Far less predictable was the 
form such a film would take, the particular reading of Orwell's novel and its central 
themes. Nor was it a given that Terry Gilliam's BRAZIL would appear as well — a 
deliberate reworking of Orwell's dystopian vision, corresponding to a very different 
set of fears and nightmares. 

Both Michael Radford's film of 1984 and BRAZIL correspond in a broad sense to a 
loss of faith on the part of sectors of the intelligentsia of their respective eras. In 
their own ways, each derive from deep-rooted cynicism and despair. Yet that 
despair and cynicism have sharply differing targets. Orwell's work marks a 
declaration of independence from the hopes and struggles of the left in the 1930s — 
part of a surge to the right on the part of many progressive intellectuals at the 
outset of the Cold War. Gilliam's film, by contrast, launches a broad-based assault 
on contemporary consumer society. The difference is crucial. If neither film offers 
hope or the possibility of some better form of society, the two represent contrasting 
and even counterpoised social phenomena. 

Orwell's vision is one of defeat and surrender, while Gilliam's film corresponds to 
an inchoate but very real sense of bitter rage. It is scarcely coincidental that 
Radford's film was received with polite (if mostly ceremonial) applause from critics 
and producers, touring the U.S. on a brief but celebratory excursion somewhat in 
the manner of the King Tut show. Gilliam, by contrast, had to fight for over a year 
to win a U.S. release for his film. Only a desperate series of public appeals by 
Gilliam saved the film from a savage gutting by the studio (which wanted an 
upbeat, Rambo-style shoot-em-up ending).[2] 

1984 and 1948 

Anthony Burgess has pointed out that 1984 is really about 1948.[3] It would be 
more accurate to state that 1984 represents 1948 as interpreted by a middle class 
writer increasingly disillusioned by socialism and frightened of the nascent Cold 
War. The book scarcely took place in a vacuum. From the late 1930s, a series of 





books by ex-leftists had begun to generalize from the experience of Stalinism and 
fascism, constructing an image of a world doomed to permanent bureaucratic 
dictatorship.[4] For most, this stance was a mere way-station on the way to a full 
blown defense of capitalism against the "Red Fascist" Soviet Union. 

James Burnham's The Managerial Revolution (1941) was typical in this respect, 
marking a rest stop on Burnham's transition from Trotskyism to the National 
Review. George Orwell was particularly impressed with Burnham's work, making 
extensive notes from it as a preliminary to writing 1984. Much of Burnham's thesis 
— that the New Deal, the Third Reich, and the U.S.S.R. under Stalin all represent 
prototypes of a totalitarian bureaucratic system reaching for world conquest — 
finds it way almost verbatim into 1984. 

Orwell had never been a Marxist. His socialist writings were always characterized 
by a contempt for theory while in works such as The Road to Wigan Pier, he 
characteristically cast shuddering glances at his fellow socialists and a peculiar mix 
of admiration for and revulsion at the English working class. [5] His experiences 
with the quasi-Trotskyist POUM in Spain (summarized in his Homage to 
Catalonia ) left him convinced that there was no fundamental distinction to be 
made between Communism and fascism. Burnham's nightmarish vision served as 
the catalyst for Orwell's novel. Orwell's Oceania itself was cobbled together around 
Burnham's theories from bits and pieces culled from the prior decade, the purges 
of the 1930s, the shortages of postwar (Labor Party-ruled) England and the nascent 
Cold War, with its division of Europe into enemy camps. 

As such, 1984 presented problems for those who sought in the 1950s to adapt the 
work for stage, television, or film. It is, after all, a tale which (despite its name) 
looks not forward but backward. Wrested from the time and place of its creation, 
its protagonists seem impossible imbeciles. The Thought Police, by contrast, seem 
utterly omnipotent and omniscient. The thinness of the plot is only fitfully 
disguised by large blocs of ideological babble in the form of the writings of the 
heretic Emmanuel Goldstein (basically Orwell adapting Burnham masquerading as 
Trotsky). The sheer, pathetic passivity of Winston and Julia is masked only by the 
all-purpose myth of the death wish. All of the characters speak in exactly the same 
voice except Julia, who alternates between Scarlet O'Hara and the Spider Woman. 
("I hate purity, I hate goodness! I don't want any virtue to exist anywhere. I want 
everyone to be corrupt to the bones.") 

The tendency in the 1950s was to utilize 1984 as a straightforward attack on 
Communism, in the manner of Ayn Rand's We the Living. Yet the all-embracing 
gloom and pessimism of Orwell's tale made it awkward to fit into the standard 
mold. Anti-Communist novels and films were supposed to highlight heroic 
resistance. In 1984, the issue is which of the protagonists will give up first. 

Michael Anderson's 1956 film of 1984 tries unsuccessfully to straddle each and 
every difficulty and, not surprisingly, fails to bridge the gap. For North Americans 
unhappy with the pessimistic ending, an alternate happy finale was provided. A 
bland disclaimer at the film's beginning announced that the film was not intended 
to predict the future. Simultaneously, however, the film sought a "futuristic" look, 
giving the viewer the odd sensation of suddenly chancing upon a slum quarter in 
Buck Rogers' Neighborhood. The bits and pieces from Orwell's dialogue sound 
bombastic and strained. The additional dialogue is trite and flat. 



By the 1960s, any attempt to synthesize a single reading or Orwell had become an 
impossibility. The resurgent New Left made adroit use of Orwell's earlier writings 
to attack British capitalism. The Tories fought back by emphasizing Orwell's later 
anti-Communist writings. To update Orwell in 1984 posed even graver difficulties. 
Britain in 1984 was being torn apart by the Thatcher government's ferocious 
repression of the Miners' Strike. To attempt to engage 1984 at any level with 
contemporary British society risked offending whole sectors of the British 
populace. 

Under such conditions, Radford's strategy for 1984 was quite simple. The film is 
not so much interpreted as it is stuffed and mounted. The work has been converted 
into a cultural artifact or period piece. The opening sequence sets the pace. We see 
a series of stock film images from World War II England and hear an oily narration 
closely modeled on Nazi propaganda films. As the propaganda reaches a fever 
pitch, we see the workers of the Ministry of Truth (among them John Hurt as 
Winston, Suzanna Hamilton as Julia, and Richard Burton as O'Brien) watching the 
film in a ramshackle auditorium, dressed in ordinary mechanics overalls from the 
1940s. The scene is vividly rendered in minute detail, but there is nothing in it to 
suggest anything but the dead past. 

Throughout the film, the careful balance between minutely observed detail and 
1940s ambience frames and defines the film. The combination evokes the sense of 
a beautifully rendered study of a bygone — and safely dead — era. Nothing, for 
example, could be further from the aluminum foil, stage set cafeteria of the 1956 
film than the grubby, crumbling version of Radford's film. The weapons of war are 
those of World War II; so, too, are the cluttered graphics of the omnipresent 
posters. Even the two-way wall-screens are vintage, produced from vacuum tubes 
and bakelite rather than printed circuits. Radford's 1984 is eternally trapped in a 
world war that never ended and never will. 

It should be noted that Radford's 1984 largely avoids the easy "anti-Communist" 
reading of the novel as well. The feel of Oceania is that of a classical fascist state, 
from the black-uniformed, goose-stepping soldiers and Thought Police to the black 
and yellow party banners and the mass public executions of prisoners of war. The 
nasty children of the Young Spies dress in Hitler Jugend hiking uniforms. Even Big 
Brother resembles Oswald Mosley, the leader of British fascism in the 1930s. (In 
the U.S., of course, the distinction between fascism and Communism has seemingly 
become all but impossible, so intense has been the conflation of the two by political 
and media ideologues.)[6] 

In this world of ever-present, relentless brutality, there is no attempt, as in the 
1956 film, to make Orwell's story believable as an episode of revolt and betrayal. In 
the 1956 version, the betrayal of Julia by Winston (Edmund O'Brien) is too abrupt 
to be ultimately convincing. Here John Hurt's Winston seems clearly doomed from 
the outset. He radiates a mute sense of bewilderment and defeat. A victim in search 
of victimization, when he tells Julia, "We are the dead," the film offers nothing to 
contradict him. 

The reactionary essence of Orwell's vision — maintained intact by Radford — lies in 
the character of Julia. Suzanna Hamilton is trapped within a role which makes her 
the backdrop to Winston's rebellion rather than the protagonist of her own. [7] 



Julia is less a human being than a foil to Winston and a symbol of the primal Earth 
Mother: 


"Almost as swiftly as he had imagined it, she had torn her clothes off, 
and when she flung them aside, it was with that same magnificent 
gesture by which a whole civilization seemed to be annihilated." 

Winston can rebel in his party overalls; Julia, by contrast, can assert her humanity 
only by returning to a dress and makeup. There is no recognition in film or novel 
that clothing or appearance is seen as sensual only in a socially generated context. 
On the contrary, traditional "feminine" appearance is seen as primal, on a par with 
Julia's ready discarding of her clothing — any clothing — as needed or her 
relentless pursuit of liberation via orgasm. Julia appears only as required to 
illuminate stages in Winston's rebellion and fall. Radford follows the novel in 
largely discarding her after the two are arrested, resurrecting her only in the brief 
final sequence. 

Surrounded by bestial brutality, Winston finally succumbs and is destroyed. 
Radford retains this condensed thematic concept from Orwell, relying on it rather 
than the vestigial plot to unity and give sense to the film. The dialogue is almost 
entirely Orwell's, but it is scaled down, stripped away to what is often little more 
than a string of aphorisms. 

The film translates the visual imagery of the novel with an equally ferocious 
literalism, but the strategy is different. While the dialogue is pared away, the visual 
imagery of the film extends and embellishes the hints provided by Orwell's 
descriptive passages. Radford's Oceania becomes minutely realized in a way that 
totally absorbs the viewer into the illusory. There is no distancing. Even technical 
artifice works to draw the viewer into the tale, as the very colors resonate with 
Winston's emotions. In most scenes, the colors are exaggeratedly muted, 
desaturated so as to convey a thoroughgoing sense of drabness and misery. Only a 
few bright colors penetrate sporadically: a brief short from a propaganda film, for 
example, of soldiers tramping past with the state/party banner. It is only when 
Winston and Julia escape for a brief interlude into the relatively unspoiled 
countryside that the screen is suddenly saturated with rich blues and greens. The 
sense is that it is there — outside of the artificial misery of the warfare state — that 
Winston can really come alive and feel. 

The rural interlude provides a core to the film. We return to it via Winston's scenes 
continually, so that the warm natural setting becomes juxtaposed to the barren 
prison and torture cells in which he is confined. The pastoral interlude also 
provides the turning point for the film, setting in motion the outlaw love affair, 
which leads to the inevitable arrest. It haunts Winston throughout the film, 
contrasting all the more vividly with — and thereby rendering all the more squalid 
— the endless streets of crumbling tenements and Winston's own grim cubicle. 

In Orwell's novel, there is neither escape nor hope. If Radford breaks with his 
source at all, it is in this. In Orwell, Winston and Julia have a final bleak meeting, 
at which they confess their mutual betrayals, then depart. Only loyalty to the state 
is left alive in them:"... the struggle was finished. He had won the victory over 
himself. He loved Big Brother." 



By contrast, in Radford's film after Julia leaves, Winston mutters tearfully, "I love 
you." He is half turned between the wall screen (which is announcing fresh military 
victories) and the door through which Julia has left. It is unclear which of the two 
he is addressing. It is not a reversed ending, but a murky one. Radford has pulled 
his punches. 

The decision to excise from the film almost all of the theoretical analyses by the 
heretic Goldstein has a perhaps unintended side effect. In Orwell, Winston's faith 
in the revolutionary potential of the "proles" is thoroughly contradicted by Julia 
and by the Goldstein text. Oceania is portrayed as immortal. In O'Brien's words, "If 
you want a picture of the future, imagine a boot stamping on a human face — 
forever." 

With this eliminated, we are left with Winston's hopes more or less intact. In the 
last moments before arrest, Winston tells Julia that the proles represent the hope 
of the future. There is, perhaps, more than a little irony in the fact that a film 
deriving from the most popular anti-Communist novel of the 20th century ends up 
making a statement in favor of proletarian revolution, at least as a potential end to 
someone else's — fictional — society. Yet the deliberate walling-off of 1984 from 
any connections to the present renders that distinction almost without meaning. It 
seems in the context of the film a mere anachronism, of a piece with the jackboots 
and World War II bombers. 

Simon Perry, 1984 's producer, wrote in a newspaper essay that he and Radford 
intended their film to be definitive: 

"We were lumbered with an indescribable duty to get it right, for all 
time ... As well as being on time, it had to be perfect."[8] 

The proclamation of a "perfect" reading is extraordinary. But it is of a piece with 
Radford's entire approach. While Virgin Films worked frantically to make the film 
"contemporary" — insisting, for example, on a potential "hit single" from the 
soundtrack by the Eurhythmies — 1984 is rendered "perfect" in the only way 
possible, by embalming it, slicing it from any transient contemporary reality. It is a 
safe choice, but ultimately a sterile one. 

One goes away from 1984 with a number of striking visual images. Yet viewers feel 
no emotional response to the film beyond a fleeting depression. Orwell's paranoiac 
outcry of 1948 is gutted, mounted, and held up for all to admire as a cultural 
monument. We are not moved, though we marvel at the skill with which such 
emotion has been counterfeited. 

AND NOW FOR SOMETHING SOMEWHAT DIFFERENT ... 

Terry Gilliam's BRAZIL was created literally in the shadow of Radford's 1984. In an 
interview shortly before the film's release in the fall of 1984, Gilliam stated, 

"I was scared stiff when I went to see 1984 ... After 10 minutes I was 
moaning, 'They've got it all.' They even used some of the same locations 
as us, although we shot them differently ... However, when I sat through 
the whole film, I realized it didn't matter — the thrust of theirs is 
completely different."[9] 



Comparisons between the two are inescapable. Like 1984, BRAZIL is set in a 
bureaucratic police state. Winston in 1984 rewrites history for the Ministry of 
Truth. Sam Lowry (Jonathan Prye) the protagonist of BRAZIL, is employed by the 
Ministry of Information. He repairs the computer systems, which bill people for the 
right to be tortured ("information retrieval"). Winston falls in love with Julia, a 
mechanic who repairs the machines that write pornography for the proles. Lowry 
falls in love with Jill Layton (Kim Greist), a truck driver. In both films, it is this love 
affair that dooms the couples. Both films posit a world from which in a real sense 
there is no escape or refuge. 

At base, however, Gilliam reassembles and reworks these elements with a freedom 
altogether absent from Radford's film. Gilliam's fears are not Orwell's, and the 
world he creates is simultaneously more fantastic and far more engaged with our 
time than the 1940s nightmare so painstakingly recreated by Radford. 

Gilliam, formerly the animator for MONTY PYTHON (and later director and 
screenwriter for the films JABBERWOCKY and TIME BANDITS) gleefully warps 
both the all-too-familiar Orwell story and our expectations. As in 1984, the tyranny 
in BRAZIL spies on its people through two-way television. In BRAZIL, however, 
the young men who operate them prefer to use them secretly to watch old movies. 
The black-uniformed Thought Police in 1984 are merciless, inhuman archetypes of 
brutality. Their counterparts in BRAZIL practice Christmas carols in their spare 
time and complain in private about the way their Darth Vader-style helmets make 
the sweat run in their eyes. Orwell's world labors under ponderous symbolic 
slogans — "War is Peace," "Freedom is Slavery." Gilliam's London echoes the more 
chilling banality of today. Within the art deco Ministry of Information — under the 
deceptively cheerful "The Truth Shall Make You Free" (the motto of the CIA) — 
workers scurry about under posters stating, "Suspicion Breeds Confidence," and, 
"Don't Suspect a Friend, Report Him." The malign torturer in 1984 is the 
omnipotent, evil O'Brien (Richard Burton). His equivalent in BRAZIL is Michael 
Palm of MONTY PYTHON, griping that it is embarrassing to have to torture his 
best friend. 

As in his earlier films, Gilliam relies on a Pythonesque mix of deliberate 
incongruities and surrealistic juxtapositions to create a darkly humorous world. 

But the mood here is far grimmer than JABBERWOCKY or TIME BANDITS, and 
the laughter is adroitly mingled with shudders and stark fear. The pessimism at the 
margins of the earlier works here permeates the entire film. 

In discussions with the British press, Gilliam reportedly remarked that 1984 
seemed unbelievable in the sense that no one in Oceania really benefited from the 
system as described. Orwell acknowledges that even the ruling elite live relatively 
austere lives, giving up many luxuries in return for pure power. In BRAZIL, there is 
no such metaphysical notion of power. Power is valued precisely because it means 
riches and benefits. The world of BRAZIL is a corporate state, a consumer society 
run amok. Winston in 1984 is totally cut off from any family ties, which the state 
discourages so as to eliminate foci for opposition. BRAZIL'S Sam Lowry is born to 
privilege through his wealthy mother and deceased father (a high official for the 
Ministry). Sam's tragedy is that he neither grasps the nature of his society's power 
pyramid nor the consequences of casting himself off from it. Cut off from his own 
class, he becomes a victim. 



Lowry's own choice is to dream — Marvel Comics in which he is a winged 
superman rescuing a luminous, ethereal (and helpless) woman from grotesque 
monsters and robot warriors. His fatal error is to attempt to live the dreams, when 
he mistakes Jill for his dream woman. 

In 1984, the fatal liaison between Winston and Julia is arranged by the state. In 
BRAZIL, Sam falls victim to a grotesque computer error. When a malfunctioning 
computer targets an innocent man in place of Harry Tuttle (Robert DeNiro), 
guerilla fighter and heating system repairman, Sam has to clean up the problems 
caused by the man's demise under torture. Attempting to give the widow a refund, 
he comes across Jill, a neighbor, who has attempted to rectify the error of the 
original arrest. For her pains, she herself has been targeted as a subversive. Lowry 
attempts to rescue her, but he only succeeds in entangling her in ever-deeper layers 
of official trouble. Ironically, when he finally stumbles on the perfect way to save 
her, it doesn't work. No one notices what he has done, and their destruction 
continues on course. 

If possible, the world of BRAZIL offers even fewer escapes than 1984. Winston and 
Julia at least have their country refuge. The countryside in BRAZIL is made up of 
steaming muck, masked off from the roads by cheery billboards. The underground 
of 1984 may or may not be a myth. The "terrorists" of BRAZIL are almost certainly 
creations of the regime itself, the justification for a state of siege. (Jill pointedly 
remarks that no one has actually ever seen one of the "terrorist" bombers.) 

Many of the workers bribe their way through the system, but the only open 
opposition comes from DeNiro as Tuttle. Though he has been targeted as a 
subversive, Tuttle's only real enemy is Central Public Services, the incompetent 
utility monopoly. His only goal is to fix heating systems when and where he wants. 
The modesty of his aim is counterpoised to the grotesque macho derring-do with 
which he surrounds himself. 

The strongest character in the film is Kim Greist as Jill Layton. Left to her own 
devices, she would almost certainly have maneuvered her way out of trouble. Her 
misfortune is that Sam determines to save her. Jill wants no part of a bureaucratic 
twit like Lowry. Her first response to him is (literally) to kick him out of her truck. 
As each bungling attempt to rescue her entangles her more deeply, however, 
adding felony upon felony, she finds herself attracted by his well-intended 
campaign. 

1984 embodies dominant cliches about women. BRAZIL turns at least some of 
them on their head. The scene in 1984 in which Julia defiantly dons a dress and 
makeup in place of her overalls has a carefully reversed counterpart in BRAZIL. 

The two have taken refuge in the palatial apartment of Sam's mother. Jill dons one 
of the mother's nightgowns as a prelude to making love to Sam. The action is 
clearly symbolic. In place of her bristly crewcut, the "feminized" Jill suddenly has 
the long, flowing hair of Sam's dream girl. She has become a part of Sam's 
ludicrous fantasies of helpless women and conquering heroes. But the real Sam is 
incapable of resisting the secret police, who smash in on them and the iiewiv 
helpless Jill can only scream. In 1984, Julia's act is a heroic defiance of a sexless 
society. In BRAZIL, a similar return to traditional sex roles gets both protagonists 
killed. 



Katherine Helmond, as Sam's wealthy mother, is the antithesis of Jill — a vain, 
shallow figure devoted to conspicuous consumption and display. Jill plows her way 
through the demented society. Helmond screens herself off from it. (The point is 
made literally: when "terrorists" dynamite a restaurant in which she is eating, the 
carnage is immediately hidden by folding screens, the screams muffled by music.) 
In one of the final dream sequences, Helmond becomes a metaphor for her society, 
her relentless quest for a "rejuvenation" treatment leading to collapse and decay. 

Dream and reality finally fuse in BRAZIL. As actual options disappear for Sam, his 
dream options multiply. If the final twist ending is not (quite) so brutal as 
intended, it is only because we never believed that Lowry could succeed in 
anything. The title BRAZIL itself — and the repetition throughout the film of the 
1930s hit to which it refers — summarizes the bleakness of Gilliam's vision. The 
lyrics of the song conjure up a happy world in which everything is sunshine: 

"Brazil, where hearts were entertained in June. 

We stood beneath an amber moon. 

And softly whispered, 'Some day soon'..." 

The use of the title is apt: Brazil, after all, was named for a mythical Utopian land 
which early European voyagers sought in vain. That land never existed. In BRAZIL 
neither does the escape for which Lowry seeks. "Some day" will never arrive. 

1984 mirrored the fears of an increasingly disillusioned ex-left at the birth of the 
Cold War. BRAZIL draws upon the fears of a whole new layer of intellectuals — 
some perhaps involved in the radical movements of the 60s, others with no record 
of any sort of sustaining belief. Watching a preliminary screening of BRAZIL in Los 
Angeles in January, 1985, Steven Spielberg reportedly exclaimed: "That's amazing! 
You've just shown me my nightmares." Even in the midst of the renewed Cold War 
in the era of Reagan and Thatcher, the hysteric anti-Communism seething 
throughout books and films of the 1950s no longer dominates the nightmares of 
intellectual circles as a whole. The reigning fear in BRAZIL is of a nation of 
morons, an idiot consumer society creating its own "terrorists" to justify 
victimizing its own people. (Oddly, such a society, one suspects, might still have a 
place for Spielberg's films.) It is a thoroughly nihilistic vision, heavily laced with 
elitism. A belief that, at heart, all people are swine seems never to be taken 
personally by such viewers. 

At various junctures, however, such a nihilistic broadside can take on a useful 
function in exposing the pretensions and lies of those in power. Joseph Heller's 
Catch-22, scarcely more enlightened or hopeful, played such a role in the 1960s in 
laying bare the justifications offered by the government to support the war in Viet 
Nam. Lindsay Anderson's IF... played a similar role in the late 1960s in capturing 
the mood of frustration and bitterness among students. Such works cannot — and 
do not aspire to — awaken feelings of combativity or resistance. But in demolishing 
hegemonic lies and myths, they prepare the way for such developments, for all the 
chic despair in which they are couched. 

Notes 


1 .1984 was first filmed in 1956, in an independent British production by Michael 
Anderson. 



2. As early as February 1985 a reporter for the (English) Guardian warned, "One 
hears that the Americans, upon whom as usual so much depends, are worried 
about both its length (2 hours, 22 minutes) and its tone, which is much more dark 
than light." Derek Malcolm, "Flight of Fantasy from Airstrip One," Guardian (21 
February 1985), p. 11. 

Reportedly, the U.S. distributors wanted to lop off the film at the end of the 
(fantasy) "rescue" scene, cutting the bleak final sequences. There were also threats 
to reshoot parts of the film to make it more "life-affirming" — the current buzzword 
for mindless optimism. 

3. Anthony Burgess, 1985 (Boston: 1978), pp. 11-18. 

4. The two most significant of these — in terms of their contemporary impact — 
were Bruno Rizzi's La Bureaucratisation du monde (1939) and James Burnham's 
The Managerial Revolution (1941); the writings of the ex-Trotskyist Max 
Schachtman shared many of the same elements, as did Milovan Djilas' postwar The 
New Class. 

5. See Victor Gollancz' preface to the English book club edition of The Road to 
Wigan Pier (London: 1937), pp. xi-xxiv, for a careful, not unsympathetic criticism 
of Orwell's views. A much harsher critique can be found in Kay Ekevall, "British 
Road to Anti-Socialism," Artery, Nos. 28/29 (1985), pp. 41-43. 

6. This inability to make such a distinction seems to underlie many of the hostile 
reviews which 1984 received from conservative critics in the U.S. One writer, for 
example, complained that the film played down the horrors of "a godless world of 
fear and loathing." Lloyd Billingsley, "1984: Too Little, Too Late," Christianity 
Today (15 February 1985), pp. 5254 - 

7. See the brief but insightful discussion of Julia's role in Daphne Patai, The Orwell 
Mystique: A Study in Male Ideology (Amherst: 1984), pp. 243-245, which does not 
depend upon the author's thesis that 1984 is an extended application of games 
theory. 

8. Simon Perry, "THE YEAR OF LIVING DANGEROUSLY," Guardian (11 October 

1984), p. 13. 

9. Quoted in George Perry, "Big Brother and the Python," London Sunday Times 
(27 January 1985), 
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One of ENTRE NOUS' remarkable achievements is to elevate gossip to the status of 
a politicized speech. Through gossip, the two women of ENTRE NOUS, Lena and 
Madeleine, end up creating a loose network of mutual support, a kinship which 
also proves far superior to their husbands' ways of coping with emotional 
alienation. 

The narrative seems especially "authentic." Director Diane Kurys constructs a plot 
around two couples in 1950s provincial France from her own memories. Michel, 
the main father and husband depicted, does not represent an ideal companion but 
a typical one. He shows weakness and vulnerability. He is a congenial man who 
revels in bedtime stories and frolicking with his daughters. He caters to their needs 
like a gardener tends to his plants. Indeed, his daughters and his wife are his 
flowers. A dedicated and loving father, he relishes in their perfumes and their neat 
appearances. Yet, we also see how his energy primarily is focused on safeguarding 
his family from outside interference. 

ENTRE NOUS is a study of the complex emotions of domestic life. The narrative 
functions like a psychological journey. It moves from the child's trauma of seeing 
mommies and daddies at war to the last act of the filmmaker's oedipal complex. It 
invites us to see a gender-inflected, dominant principle of incompatibility, and fatal 
insulation between two types of mental functioning: Lena's and Madeleine's on one 
side and Michel's or Costa's on the other. In the way in which the plot development 
manipulates the characters, the narrative line operates in two directions at once 
and subverts the relations between the men and women. The audience is 
encouraged to travel psychically inward and outward, inward where imagination 
travels toward an analysis, which makes it possible to travel outward again by other 
social routes (the cure). Although we see much from a child's perspective, the 
narrative development provides the audience with an educational and entertaining 
tool to analyze gender relations on a firmer, adult ground. 

ENTRE NOUS by Diane Kurys (1983) traces a love relation between two women 
over time, especially as the two women marry and the couples are "best friends." 
The first section of the film presents episodes of their individual lives before they 
fleet. We see these events in a checkerboard style. Lena, a young Jewish woman 




from Belgium, waits to be transferred to Germany in 1942 from a concentration 
camp in the Pyrenees region of southern France. A discharged French Legionnaire 
offers to save her if she consents to marry him. Having nothing to lose, she accepts 
indifferently and they leave the camp together to take refuge in Italy. 

Madeleine is a young French art student happily married to a classmate. He gets 
killed in their Clermont-Ferrand (central France) schoolyard as he rushes to 
protect Madeleine during an exchange of fire with the French fascist militia. Later 
during France's liberation, their former art teacher, Carlier, whose life Madeleine's 
husband had helped save, triumphantly emerges from jail. Carlier courts 
Madeleine, who is still coming out of an intense period of depression. 

Lena and Madeleine are both living in Lyon in the aftermath of World War II. They 
meet accidentally at their children's grade school Christmas party. After an affair 
with Carlier, Madeleine has married Costa, a young, economically unsuccessful 
actor. His attempts to make money are almost pathetic. If he is not dealing in 
stolen art work, he is trying to profit from a trainload of one-sleeved shirts. As 
Madeleine puts it, Costa made her laugh and got her pregnant. 

Lena is still married to her former Legionnaire husband, Michel, who has now 
opened a garage in Lyon. Lena and Michel have two daughters, with whom Michel 
has a close tie. Lena and Madeleine gradually develop a close relationship. Finally, 
Madeleine informs Lena of her intention to leave Costa, who plagues her with his 
inability to cope and his insecurity, and she urges Lena to come with her to Paris 
and open a fashion boutique. Lena decides to stay with Michel, even though, as 
Madeleine told her, that marriage is not a loving one. The women separate. The 
loss of her friend causes Madeleine to have a nervous breakdown, unknown to 
Lena. 

Meanwhile, Lena makes a hesitant deal with Michel; she won't see her "dyke" 
friend again, and he'll help her open a boutique in Lyon. However, the two women 
return to an even closer relation. This makes Michel violent. At the end the two 
women and their daughters now live together. We see Michel's visit and him crying 
after a last attempt to get his family back. In this last sequence, the camera looks at 
him from the subjective point of view of his loving younger daughter, and the final 
credits indicate that that child represented the filmmaker herself. 

ENTRE NOUS interweaves the social relations of heterosexual marital domestic 
space and women's unique ideological turf. Lena delays her own decision to leave 
by partial answers to herself and others, by ambiguities, and by outright lies. She 
does so both deliberately and self-deceivingly. She needs such a mindset because 
she has little domestic leeway as long as she strives to conform to her husband's 
expectations. For a long time, she accepts his sense of domestic order and 
geometry and does nothing overt to violate patriarchal authority. She and he accept 
the traditional division of labor, with her tending to domestic chores while he, as 
breadwinner, deals exclusively with the public sphere. The film first presents this 
opposition between the domestic and public sphere as "natural" since Lena is 
shown tied to her role of child rearing. The film uses scenes of child rearing to 
connote the matrimonial arrangement, but the director inflects those scenes with a 
pervasive perception of the parents' role inequality. For example, when Lena goes 
on winter vacation with her two girls, one asks, "Why doesn't daddy come with us?" 
Lena replies, "Because someone has to pay for our vacation, no?" 



ENTRE NOUS' narrative structure uniquely establishes a structural framework 
that lets us analyze its characters' distinctive spheres of influence. The film 
identifies and explores the social and emotional place of "husband" and "wife," 
especially as these roles are traditionally defined in regard to each other. Lena has 
married heterosexual privilege and middle class privilege, but she faces a 
disproportionate distribution of power within her "woman's" domestic sphere. The 
narrative indicates the public sphere through Michel and Costa's relations, shown 
in terms of their ranked, competitive positions within France's postwar emerging 
middle class. The film depicts domestic labor, including psychological ego-tending, 
through Madeleine and Lena and their activities. 

In a way the film indicates what is "typical" of most marriages — that women's 
labor and interests receive only idiosyncratic attention from men. At one point, 
when Costa tries to peddle his batch of one-sleeved shirts, his business failure 
comes to dominate the couples' social interaction since Costa refuses to pay Michel 
back $200 he borrowed (or as Costa says, which Michel "invested"). Madeleine 
tells Lena about the problem, which prompts Lena to take money from Michel's 
cash register. After Michel threatens to fire an employee for stealing, Lena says she 
took the money to pay for a tombstone on her mother's grave in Antwerp (women 
being the caretakers of birth and death and family history). Michel drives all the 
way to Belgium to see if she is lying. The conclusion to be drawn is that Michel 
invests foolishly, revealing that the Daddy can do whatever he wants with his 
money whereas Lena, the Mommy and Wife, has to "steal" it from him even though 
she does so to salvage his masculine ego, knowing that his social contractual 
obligations represent his very selfhood/ manhood. She also must dissemble in 
order to conceal from him her privileged relation with Madeleine because with her 
theft, Lena prevents what would have been a break-up between the two 
households. 

Because Michel sees Lena here in terms of property, she cannot at this point 
discuss or justify the depth of her relation with Madeleine. Her situation parallels 
her husband's social and emotional castration. She is drastically limited in the 
emotional relations she can express, and she can barely construct her relations 
either outside or within her domestic sphere. Lena is involved in maintaining her 
husband's rule, trying to commit herself to the image of herself that Michel wants, 
fil f open notes in new window] She feels obligated to him because he saved her 
from certain death by marrying her. Her conscience makes her try to be the kind of 
person her husband wants. So both Michel and Lena end up being threatened 
when she breaks the rules of obligation/ marriage. This is not to say, however, that 
Lena regards herself as Michel does. She has relied on Michel to create an image of 
her, but she comes to realize that she has been allowed to paint her own self-image 
only partially. Otherwise she has accepted or been subjected to Michel's projections 
about who she is. Now she chooses Madeleine's affection to be able to complete her 
emotional life. 

Michel, on the other hand, has the social right to make a particular decision which 
commands obedience (his deal with Costa). His social power, especially over 
"investing" the family's money, makes him the readable repository of authority. 
That authority affects Lena's "turf." In terms of domestic decision-making, she uses 
her "feminine" power — her "ability to act effectively on persons and things that 



make or secure favorable decisions"[2] — to assuage and reinforce Michel's 
authority. When she "steals" from Michel, Lena cannot justify her real motives but 
must keep them in the background, must keep up a certain appearance of causality 
which does not represent her own reasons. But her "theft" also indicates that she 
must acknowledge a certain level of oppression and indeed accept it as the price 
she must pay if she wants to keep access to her emotions (i.e., to Madeleine). In 
effect, all the woman's emotions are denied by the man because he must seemingly 
remain the locus of cultural values, and therefore overwhelmingly morally 
important. As a result, the woman must be defined as a deviant, a manipulator, and 
a thief. 

I focus on this one episode of theft because symbolically, thievery within the 
domestic sphere has other resonances, as it would within a dream. "Theft" here 
reflects the woman's absence from her husband's cognitive and emotional system 
in which no room is made for her interests. Lena is not "publicly" understood by 
Michel ("Have you fallen that low?" says Michel as Lena tells him about the 
money). Lena ordinarily can relate to Michel only as an emotional support or an 
emotional dependent, only within the domestic category of mother/ wife. 
Transgressing those boundaries is a risk. 

In the film, the most acutely painful representation of the mother/wife "law" that 
binds the women characters comes in another sequence where Madeleine and Lena 
take a walk with their children. In one sense, because the women are negotiating 
their own social status and discussing that with each other, this is a "business" 
walk. Madeline has decided to leave her husband; she is tired of Costa's constant 
criticism of her and his own lack of self-confidence. She considers working in Paris. 
As they board a local bus, Sophie, Lena and Michel's younger daughter, gets lost. 
The girl eventually goes to her father's garage. When Michel returns home, he slaps 
Lena in front of Madeleine and the children. "That's all you have to do all day. And 
even that you can't do right!" he storms. 

This sequence corresponds to Costa and Michel's previous interaction, for it once 
again presents Madeleine and Lena's dealings together as anomalous and thus 
dangerous — as outside the rationalized, socially justified system of norms based 
on their husbands' financial pursuits. The film insistently shows that the women's 
bartering space is crowded with children when the women try to take hold of their 
own desires. As mothers and wives, they must identify with their children and 
husbands as well as with their own needs. 

In this way, by constantly maintaining the characters within this specific kind of 
tension, the film explicitly traces out the boundaries of a woman's discourse. This 
discourse exists within socially hidden labor, that is, within "everyday" life. 

Michel's abusive reaction to his daughter's getting lost negated the possibility that 
he night be able to see that Madeleine and Lena's conversation might have been so 
important that they would unconsciously transgress the boundaries set for them. 
Michel's response to Lena's particular goals fits Freud's definition of "denial" — he 
refuses to perceive a fact imposed by the external world (here, by Madeleine). What 
happens within Michel's seraglio has no real importance in his eyes as long as 
nothing threatens its internal security. 

In the scene where the child gets lost and Michel explodes, the cinematic montage 
clearly articulates his strategy: 



1. Michel introduces his evidence, "Does one forget a five-year-old child?"; 

2. he slaps his wife in a dramatic low angle; 

3. he stands up to Madeleine. 

In the subsequent exchange between Michel and Madeleine, Lena and her children 
are completely absent from the image. Indeed, Madeleine's subversive attitude is 
what Michel fears and challenges. He does not see Lena here; she is part of the 
background noise with her children. He scolds Lena about the "law" of motherhood 
from a discourse located outside/beyond child rearing. Whenever she goes out, she 
must remain both beyond and still within her domestic roles. This double bind 
characterizes all turf allowed Lena for her activities outside the domestic sphere. 

Lena's situation reveals, in fact, a phenomenon common to all social minorities. 
Dominance is significantly one-dimensional. Social control of the systems of 
representation leaves no space for an alternative code of behavior but only a 
peripheral one of anomaly, disruption and illegitimacy. To understand otherness or 
the Other threatens loss of privilege or, minimally, shame and guilt. So this 
understanding becomes repressed and relegated to the background of the 
oppressor's mind as something "unimportant." Such repression on the part of the 
oppressor structures disjunction and violence into the dynamics of the 
unconscious. 

Costa bitterly denies his need for social recognition. Thus he comes to resent his 
wife's wanting to fulfill her own artistic potential. (Madeleine reports to Lena how 
Costa tells her it's "her fault" when he is not successful.) Costa uses Madeleine for 
narcissistic-phallic reassurance rather than for mutual affirmation and love. We 
hear Madeleine's frustration and loneliness as she tells Lena on the bus that she's 
leaving for Paris, and consequently these emotions shape Lena's own "fault" as she 
loses track of her child for a brief moment. 

These plot developments comment on the place of men in women's world and of 
women's in men's world. The men are not as emotionally important to each other 
in the same fundamental way as Madeleine and Lena are to each other. The men 
each feel that their wife is (exclusively) necessary for him, albeit for different 
narcissistic reasons. Costa needs Madeleine like an unweaned whiny child would 
need a mother, while Michel wants Lena to be his "daughter" wife. 

Michel's love for Lena might be equated to the gardener's love for some exotic and 
fragile plant growing in a hot house: "I watered you like a plant!" he screams, 
thrashing a bonsai plant, a gift from Madeleine to Lena, against the wall. "I 
suffocate without her," retorts Lena, who has returned from her exclusive "entre 
nous" (between us) rendezvous in Paris with Madeleine. In a later sequence 
preceding Lena's leaving Michel, Michel had made her promise never to see 
Madeleine again. Then he discovers both women sipping champagne together to 
celebrate the opening of Lena's boutique; his immediate impulse is to smash the 
green plant he had brought as a present. As with Perry Como singing, "I wonder 
who's kissing her now," punctuating the opening and closing scene of Michel and 
Lena's marital relationship, Michel's obsession with plants, like Perry Como's 
insistent question, subverts and controls Michel's position at the boundary of his 
own territory. 


The men seem to need women, one woman, to counterbalance their acute sense of 



separation, alienation and aloneness. Nancy Chodorow arguea that such an 
emotional tendency in men is a basic factor in a male child's oedipal configuration. 
[4] The boy has to resolve his oedipal complex by repressing his attachment to his 
own mother and his own "femininity." He must do so more absolutely than a girl 
since a woman never totally renounces her affiliation to her mother in favor of her 
father. The girl does not have to give up a part of herself as does the boy, who 
originally was "one" with a woman in the preoedipal state. These asymmetric 
oedipal developments govern the configuration of the male personality. Male 
children develop social role preoccupations as they become heirs to social power 
and the symbolic order. The little boy's perception of maternal omnipotence forces 
him to locate, objectify, and contain his anxieties by developing or fitting into 
abstract male role expectations. He takes socially sanctioned roles of masculine 
self-protection, self-assertion and self-expansion. In short, he inherits and 
perpetuates a man's world, which separates itself from openness, contact and 
intimate union. 

It is symptomatic that of the kinds of denial that ENTRE NOUS so cleverly makes 
visible that the two husbands use the colloquial French form of familiar address 
"tu," whereas the two women observe the more respectful, social "vous." Although 
Costa and Michel hardly meet each other unless on a contractual social basis, 
dealing with their wives or money, they "thee and thou" each other. But 
emotionally they only share an urge to master, an urge which remains unspoken 
but nevertheless exists in all their endeavors. Madeleine and Lena's relations on 
the other hand, are not based on terms of dominance and isolation but reflect 
instead a mutual feeling of respect, admiration, and kinship, despite their 
dissimilar histories. They use "vous" to dissemble. Until the last sequences, when 
the two women and their children share a house, their kinship is mostly latent. But 
as the $200 incident reveals, they have long had a sense of being "family" with each 
other. In German, Lena is often short for Madeleine, so the two even have the same 
name. 

Madeleine is more impelled than Lena to transcend her domestic limits. Costa's 
chronic incapacity to support his family quickly pushes Madeleine to profit from 
her artistic skill. In contrast, Lena has lived through a comfortable child-rearing 
period free of financial worries. She is, furthermore, indebted to Michel for having 
saved her life by harrying her. Overall, Michel is a decent man. 

Lena is rebuked whenever she hints to Michel that she would like to run a business. 
Seemingly, she has no real financial reason for entering men's social turf. She 
seems a bored housewife in search of a hobby. Thus Michel rebukes her, "But you 
don't even know how to count. You never wanted to work at the cash register 
whenever I asked you!" 

In this sense, Madeleine corresponds to the archetypal dark-haired "black sheep," 
who comforts the blonde innocent and makes Lena know her own real worth, 
namely that Lena is crammed with untapped resources and desires. Madeleine's 
solitary job search in Paris fails. The women think they would like to create a 
societe[ 4] — which in French means society as well as corporation. Their economic 
dream takes form. It would let them go beyond their other labor — lover — and let 
them join socially as well as domestically. 


The film's last section exaggerates all the tensions the two women have faced in 



order to reach out for each other. Madeleine has entered an intense period of 
depression after realizing Lena would not return to Paris to join her in business. "I 
knew I shouldn't have let you go back to Lyon," reads Madeline's voice-over from a 
letter as we see Lena busying herself for the grand opening of the boutique Michel 
has financed. At this point, even though Lena can at last gain independence and a 
sense of self-value by entering the public sphere, she still functions within the 
parameters of her "husband's" expectations. Michel clearly would deny both Lena's 
freedom and her real desires. When he can no longer deny Lena's feelings for 
Madeleine, Michel finally ransacks and destroys the new store. His fury is like a 
displaced rape, a desperate attempt to possess the body of his wife. 

Now the two women begin living together, begin a communal life. In the last 
sequence, Michel still tries to win Lena back. He tests her resolution by asking, 
"And me, don't I matter?" She looks at him and simply replies, "I'm sorry, Michel." 
Now Lena's acts are her own, at last, but the filmmaker never denies the 
complexity of women's roles. Kurys presents the last sequence shot in the women's 
new "family" home from the girl child's viewpoint, full of oedipal longing for the 
rejected, ejected, beloved father. And it is that child's perspective which in the final 
credits the filmmaker claims as her own. 

Notes 

1. See Erving Goffean in Interaction Rituals: Essays on Face-to-Face Behavior on 
expectations and obligations between psychiatrists and their patients. Lena plays 
the "patient" role to Michel. 

2. See Michelle Zimbalist Rosaldo on the classic distinction between power and 
authority. Woman, Culture, and Society: A Theoretical Overview, edited by M.Z. 
Rosaldo and Louise Lamphere (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1974), p. 
21 

3. See Nancy Chodorow, "Oedipal Asymmetries and Heterosexual Knots," Social 
Problems, 23: No. 4 (April, 1976), pp. 454-467. 

4. Lena has called her store Magdalena, a hybrid compound of both women's 
names, and the name of that redeemed prostitute in the New Testament. 
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LOVE BOAT and FANTASY ISLAND literalize the cliche that television is escapist. 
The Pacific Princess, the cruise ship nicknamed by its crew the "Love Boat," exists 
for leisure and pleasure exclusively (though passengers may experience 
considerable heartache on the journey). No one takes the Love Boat to get 
anywhere, exactly. Usually the voyage serves to put things — especially personal 
relationships — back where they started. What takes place on board is personal life: 
emotions removed from the everyday cares of work money, homes, cars, neighbors, 
even, for the most part, children. The work that the crew of the Love Boat performs 
is that of vigilant friends patrolling the ship night and day in search of passengers 
who need "someone to talk to." In the environment of the pleasure cruise, conflict 
takes the singular form of interpersonal strife, and sympathy, charity, and honesty 
abound as remedies. 

FANTASY ISLAND exists in geographical temporal isolation. Guests arrive at the 
tropical island by way of hydroplane with the desire to realize their most 
compelling fantasy (something which can invariably be accomplished in one 
weekend). Fantasy Island itself is a luxurious resort hotel, operating under an 
apparently divine mandate. A large staff occupies the island to serve drinks and 
chauffeur guests around the island in special vehicles (which look like a cross 
between a golf cart and a family station wagon). The island is also populated by 
people of color — they are visually coded as "scantily clad natives" — who assemble 
in the background to welcome and bid farewell to the usually white guests, and 
perform the hula for them. They are silently obedient to Mr. Roarke (Ricardo 
Maltalban), the island's ruler, who refers to them as "children." 

In accommodating the guests' fantasies, Roarke transforms various spots on the 
island into many different geographical locations and historical periods. What 
everyone who visits the island dreams about is the impossible, that which can only 
become accomplished by supernatural means. The fantasies realized there involve 
changes of time and place. No fantasies involve a character's ordinary life, or take 
place where the character works and lives. Like LOVE BOAT, but with more bizarre 
and exotic settings, what happens in the fantasies consists of guests working out 
personal problems. In the Gothic atmosphere of FANTASY ISLAND these 
problems frequently take the form of psychological obsession. At the end of the 




program, the guests depart from the island having been "cured," that is, having 
rejected their fantasies altogether. The excitements experienced on FANTASY 
ISLAND never change the guests' lives, except to teach them contentment with 
what they already have back home. 

The narrative situation in each case is overtly utopian, yet each program, in 
different ways, effectively satisfies and denies utopian impulses. LOVE BOAT and 
FANTASY ISLAND explicitly offer something Richard Dyer has identified as 
characteristic of all entertainment: 

"... the image of "something better" to escape into, or something we 
want deeply that our day-to-day lives don't provide. Alternatives, hopes, 
wishes — these are the stuff of utopia, the sense that things could be 
better, that something other than what is can be imagined and maybe 
realized" (177). 

Dyer suggests that the utopian ideals of energy, abundance, intensity, transparency 
and community can be found in popular culture in both its representational and its 
non-representational ("colour, texture, movement, rhythm, melody, camerawork") 
codes (178). 

Here I use Dyer's categories as a starting point for analyzing the utopian themes in 
LOVE BOAT and FANTASY ISLAND. I wish to demonstrate first how the 
apparently absurd narrative premises of each show nevertheless create the 
possibility for a limited satisfaction of certain utopian ideals. Second, by analyzing 
the narrative organization, the use of generic combinations and of actors, and the 
high degree of intertextuality — which characterize both LOVE BOAT and 
FANTASY ISLAND — I will locate those strategies which create intensity, 
transparency, and abundance at the narrative level. I have restricted my discussion 
of the formal aspects of utopianism to narrative codes. However, Dyer's attention 
to non-representational signs in the musical and their relationship to utopianism, 
could be profitably applied to television (as Dyer does, schematically, with 
television news). The narrative patterns I describe typify one kind of successful 
television series paradigm developed by the powerful independent producer Aaron 
Spelling. The success of LOVE BOAT, which has been broadcast on ABC prime 
time since 1977, and widely syndicated, has become legendary among U.S. 
television producers. 

Attention to the utopian aspects of popular culture — a type of analysis originated 
by the Marxist philosopher Ernst Bloch — has been advocated by Frederic Jameson 
as a useful antidote to manipulation theories of the mass media, and to the 
tendency to see television as nothing but false consciousness. Jameson describes 
the relation between "utopian gratification and ideological manipulation" in mass 
cultural texts as one of "profound identity" (288). In the third section, I discuss the 
relation between utopianism and ideology, arguing that LOVE BOAT and 
FANTASY ISLAND redefine utopian desires in terms of heterosexual romance, 
while affirming sacrifice, obedience, and contentment with one's lot. 

UTOPIANISM 

Richard Dyer suggests, 



"... the categories of the utopian sensibility are related to 
specific inadequacies in society." 


Scarcity and the unequal distribution of wealth are addressed by the utopian 
solution of abundance. Exhaustion — resulting from work and the strains of urban 
life — is countered in the utopian solution by a kind of boundless energy in which 
work and play are "synonymous." Dreariness is countered by intensity - 

"the capacity of entertainment to present either complex or unpleasant 
feelings in a way that makes them seem uncomplicated, direct and 
vivid, not 'qualified' or 'ambiguous' as day-to-day life makes them, and 
without those intimations of self-deception and pretence" (182). 

Manipulation is replaced by transparency; fragmentation is replaced by 
community. (Dyer, 180-84) 

On LOVE BOAT, all guests have equal access to the ship's array of pleasures. 
Working class characters frequent the ship as regularly as upper class characters 
although they sometimes come as stowaways, as employees of one of the other 
guests, or as couples who have pathetically invested their life savings in the trip. 
The staff does their work willingly and happily — more like volunteers than 
employees. Aboard the ship, abundance (conventionally coded as "luxury") is 
visible everywhere. Guests go about their business unconcerned with the economic 
realities of poverty or unemployment. Access to Fantasy Island is similarly 
uninfluenced by class, and no expense (however magically incurred) is spared in 
the creation of guests' fantasies. Such abundance is restricted, however, to the 
privileged few who have successfully passed Roarke's screening process, which he 
bases on an unstated criterion of worthiness. Any actual concern with money 
systematically becomes banished from LOVE BOAT and FANTASY ISLAND. The 
staff offer services freely, charitably, and unselfishly. 

We recognize both programs' settings from travel brochures and advertising. We 
know such vacation experiences — cruises and tours of the tropics — are limited in 
the real world to the upper-middle and upper class. To set both programs in the 
leisure sphere serves to blur class distinctions, while offering the leisure industry's 
products as something everyone can aspire to. (LOVE BOAT had a phenomenal 
impact on that section of the travel industry devoted to cruises.) As Dyer comments 
on the limitations of utopianism in entertainment, "At our worst sense of it, 
entertainment provides alternative to capitalism which will be provide by 
capitalism." (185) LOVE BOAT and FANTASY ISLAND are typical, in this sense, of 
a tendency which characterizes television in general. 

"Television articulates the responses of people to their class condition, 
not the class condition itself. Hence it is primarily a medium for the 
expression of classes/or themselves. Here again, however, the 
expression is rarely one of oppositional solidarity of either the 
dominant or the subordinate class towards one another. Rather, 
television — along with most other commercial enterprises — exploits 
the competitive fragmentation among people who belong to what is 
objectively the same, subordinate class. Hence social divisions on 
television as elsewhere emerge as a kind of sliding scale of social 
stratification as opposed to primary class division." (Fiske & Hartley, 



102 ) 


Guests arrive on LOVE BOAT and FANTASY ISLAND full of energy — something 
they often verbalize in the episode's opening scene. The world of work, of keeping 
regular hours, and of exhaustion seems very remote indeed. Despite the fact that 
the characters' initial energy may get somewhat dissipated later in the program 
when hardships and misunderstandings ensue, most characters arrive prepared to 
play around the clock. The guests' energy is infectious: the staff rarely experiences 
fatigue either. The most constant feature of each plot, no matter what its generic 
conventions, is that the fictional time must fall on a weekend. Together the shows 
(which were broadcast back to back on Saturday night for several years) form a 
paradigm of a fantasy weekend, as Budd et al. have suggested, 

"... the show's travel adventure and emotional motifs seem designed to 

approximate for its audiences the experience of 'going out'" (69). 

These programs not only offer entertainment's conventional utopian solution to 
everyday dreariness — intensity — but they highlight this intensity by relying on 
such rapid narrative development. Unlike real weekends, which may slip by 
uneventfully while we try to catch up on rest, these fantasy weekends are packed 
with energy and excitement — even if the weekend passes swiftly. 

On FANTASY ISLAND the characters' desire for intensity becomes deliberately 
punished by Roarke. He subverts everyone's fantasy by providing only painful 
intensity. At the end of both programs' episodes the characters typically feel ready 
to settle down again, but on FANTASY ISLAND they have had to learn this the 
hard way. Roarke punishes each fantasy as lawless and defines all desires as selfish. 
Guests on FANTASY ISLAND must learn to reject utopianism and defer to 
authority. On LOVE BOAT characters usually come to accept family life as more 
meaningful and more gratifying, even if less intense, than the world of the pleasure 
cruise. But LOVE BOAT does not close off such utopian desires with the finality 
that characterizes FANTASY ISLAND, and guests often reappear on LOVE BOAT 
in search of more excitement. 

The utopian solution of transparency provides LOVE BOAT'S strongest theme. 
Personal problems of all kinds get cured by honesty. Even if the guests originally 
have an initial negative reaction to such open communication, they eventually 
accept and love one another (under the guidance of the sympathetic crew). As it 
offers this utopian solution, however, LOVE BOAT confines transparency to family 
relations. The narrative assumes that guests would not try out such experiments in 
open, spontaneous communication on the boss back home. On FANTASY ISLAND 
transparency as an ideal becomes undermined by Roarke, for while he encourages 
his guests to practice emotional honesty, he withholds information from them 
about their fantasies. Roarke always already knows how the fantasy will work out, 
and he knows how much suffering it will cause. An authoritarian theme replaces 
the utopian solution of transparency: Roarke's omnipotent wisdom has to be 
accepted unquestioningly. 

LOVE BOAT offers a powerful fantasy of community, both among the staff and in 
the instant friendship they offer guests. The thoughtful help offered by the staff 
always turns out right in the end, even though it may at first appear that they have 
"interfered" in a private, domestic matter. On LOVE BOAT everyone belongs to one 



big happy family, where status differences become unimportant, where all are 
devoted to maximizing personal happiness. On FANTASY ISLAND, guests are 
fragmented rather than part of a community. They are isolated on the island and 
answerable to one individual's authority rather than to the community. Roarke's 
autocratic, patriarchal control over everyone remains far from utopian. 

NARRATIVE INTENSITY 

LOVE BOAT and FANTASY ISLAND offer an extreme example of some tendencies 
which characterized TV production in the U.S. in the 1970s: 

• rapid exposition; 

• multiple dramatic climaxes and resolutions in each episode; 

• liberal borrowing from other sources — especially other television series — 
for storylines; 

• combination of melodramatic and comic portrayals; 

• reliance on guest stars to renew the narrative formulae. 

These techniques also lend the programs their vividness, their breathtaking pace, 
and their wanton emotionalism — characteristics which mirror, on a formal level, 
the intensity and energy which typify utopian content. 

Each episode of LOVE BOAT begins with the arrival of three sets of guests whose 
stories will intertwine. The three plots which make up each episode are self- 
contained. Different writers do each script, and the characters from different 
stories do not interact. 

In LOVE BOAT, the characters appear in the lobby at the beginning of the cruise to 
get their room assignments and meet the staff. The next scenes take place at 
poolside, where the characters, surrounded by extras (men and women with 
exceptional figures dressed in swim suits), spell out their problems; arguments 
develop; they reveal emotional sore-spots and articulate their desires. Then scenes 
happen in the dining room where the guests and staff meet, have dinner, dance, 
and at crucial plot points, adjourn to the deck. At this point, thirty minutes into the 
program, characters usually begin to feel distress. Engaged couples call the whole 
thing off; married couples decide to divorce; characters with a "problem" reveal the 
whole truth. (A woman tells her romantic interest that she has had a mastectomy; a 
teenage boy announces that a new waiter on board is his long-lost brother; a man 
confesses to his lawyer, the woman he loves, that he actually committed the crime 
she defended him for.) The next day, resolutions begin to take shape at brunch, on 
the shuffleboard deck or in one of the ship's many cocktail lounges. After fifty 
minutes, all conflicts are resolved in one scene. Characters experience a change of 
heart, apologize, beg forgiveness, fall in love with the appropriate partner, or reveal 
one last secret which changes everything. 

The various plots which this narrative structure can accommodate are drawn from 
many different genres and usually range in tone from slapstick to the shamelessly 
maudlin. Douglas Cramer, co-producer of LOVE BOAT and creator of LOVE 
AMERICAN STYLE, describes the strategy this way: "We've always tried to make 
one of our stories a farce, one a comedy and one a 'warmedy' that brings tears" 
("Love Bloat," 30). Romantic melodrama, farce and musical comedy predominate 
as genres on LOVE BOAT. Since 1983, the program has also employed many 



"backstage musical" plots, turning the dining room of the Pacific Princess into a 
cabaret and featuring musical guest stars. 

FANTASY ISLAND follows the same pattern, with romantic melodrama, farce, 
Gothic and horror plots. Since FANTASY ISLAND evolved in later seasons to 
handling only two stories per episode, the formula calls for one serious story (a 
tear-jerker or suspense plot) and one light-hearted story (usually a costume 
drama). Mr. Roarke's supernatural powers, which expanded after the show 
premiered in January 1978, enable him to send FANTASY ISLAND'S guests back to 
any time period, or to draw historical figures into the present. This "Time Machine" 
aspect of the program has provided an easily expandable premise for stories. When 
a waitress, tired of serving others, fantasizes that she is being waited on, Mr. 

Roarke makes her Marie Antoinette. Another episode brings William Shakespeare 
into the present to write a script for an actress whose fantasy is to perform 
something that the bard wrote for her personally (Shakespeare rewrites Portia's 
speech from THE MERCHANT OF VENICE during his stay on Fantasy Island). 
This freedom of genre, period and locale, means that nearly all fictional texts can 
be adapted to suit the demands of FANTASY ISLAND'S narrative structure: Romeo 
and Juliet, The Picture of Dorian Gray and Naughty Marietta are just a few 
examples. Film and television plots provide the most often-used material. 

The various generic elements and their accompanying affect (suspense, horror, 
sentiment, humor) become formally juxtaposed through classic parallel editing 
techniques. Despite the liberal borrowing of plots from diverse genres, both 
programs essentially work in a melodramatic mode. Emotionalism, audience 
accessibility to the narrative codes (music, acting, lighting, etc.), reliance on 
coincidence, surprise revelations, and sudden reversals place LOVE BOAT and 
FANTASY ISLAND solidly within the melodramatic tradition. 

Both programs exemplify what David Thorburn has described as the "multiplicity 
principle" in television melodrama: 

"... a principle of plotting or organization whereby a particular drama 
will draw not once or twice but many times upon the immense store of 
stories and situations created by the genre's brief but crowded history ... 
Where the old formulas had been developed exhaustively and singly 
through the whole of a story — that is how they became stereotypes — 
they are now treated elliptically in a plot that deploys many of them 
simultaneously ... By minimizing the need for long establishing or 
expository sequences, the multiplicity principle allows the story to leave 
aside the question of how these emotional entanglements were arrived 
at and to concentrate its energies on their credible and powerful present 
enactment." (539) 

Above all, the melodramatic codes provide an effect of intensification. Plot 
development and plausibility are relinquished on LOVE BOAT and FANTASY 
ISLAND in favor of an energetic succession of emotionally charged and eminently 
readable scenes. The appearance on each episode of several well-known guest 
stars, who have roles as characters on other television programs, makes this 
possible. 


During its first six seasons on the air, LOVE BOAT used seven hundred guest stars. 



While the staffs of the Love Boat and Fantasy Island appear every week in 
supporting roles, the guest stars make up the steady parade of major characters in 
the individual dramas. The original LOVE BOAT offered Gabe Kaplan (WELCOME 
BACK KOTTER), Don Adams (GET SMART), Florence Henderson (THE BRADY 
BUNCH), Hal Linden (BARNEY MILLER), and Karen Valentine (ROOM 222). 
LOVE BOAT has also employed many aged film actors: June Allyson, Red Buttons, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Janet Gaynor, Lillian Gish, Helen Hayes, Mary Martin, Ethel 
Merman and Ann Miller. Typically they are featured in stories laden with nostalgia, 
where they are admired and pampered by the crew and finally called upon to 
perform in the cabaret. Anyone with celebrity status can be a guest on LOVE 
BOAT: sports stars, fashion designers, models, and singers. While LOVE BOAT has 
more guest stars per episode than FANTASY ISLAND, the pattern is the same, and 
many actors who appear on LOVE BOAT turn up for another holiday weekend on 
FANTASY ISLAND. 

Actors often play roles identical to roles they have already appeared in. Barbara 
Billingsley, Beaver's mother on LEAVE IT TO BEAVER, appeared on LOVE BOAT 
playing the devoted mother of a teenage boy. Anson Williams (HAPPY DAYS) 
visited Fantasy Island desiring to go back in time and meet his grandfather as a 
young musician, played by David Cassidy (THE PARTRIDGE FAMILY). Joan 
Collins and John James (Alexis Carrington and Jeff Colby of DYNASTY, another 
Spelling production) visited both LOVE BOAT and FANTASY ISLAND, playing 
parts similar to their DYNASTY roles. 

These guest roles have the quality of intertextuality — the role in the episode 
resembles the role on another television show and may refer as well to publicity 
about the star off-screen. This intertexuality reaches fantastic proportions. On an 
episode of FANTASY ISLAND, for example, Susan Lucci (the celebrated villainess 
Erica from ALL MY CHILDREN) plays a soap opera actress tormented by 
hallucinations of her villainous character, which are causing problems with her 
husband, a soap opera director played by Chris Robinson (who regularly appears as 
Dr. Rick Weber on GENERAL HOSPITAL). The scripts often contain many self¬ 
reflexive jokes about the guest star's other parts in television shows or films and 
about publicity surrounding the star. This system obviously furnishes an admirably 
efficient promotional system for other ABC television series. 

The way these programs use characters who are cast as actors confirms David 
Thorburn's assertion that the actors' performances are the driving force of 
television melodrama — whose "most dependable and recurring strategy is to 
require its actors to display themselves intensely and energetically from the very 
beginning" (536). When guest stars arrive on the Love Boat or Fantasy Island, they 
typically search for the very thing they lack on their regular television series. 
Characters' desires remain the same from one program to the next. 

The resonance between the television series in which the actor stars and the 
individual episodes of LOVE BOAT and FANTASY ISLAND allows the audience to 
recognize the character and her/his desires immediately. In these two shows' 
"special appearance" narratives, however, the viewers can enjoy a certain narrative 
closure, which the regular series often denies them. As John Ellis has characterized 
the regular TV series, it 

"repeats a problematic. It therefore provides no resolution of the 



problematic at the end of each episode, nor, often, even at the end of the 
run of a series ... Fundamentally, the series implies the form of the 
dilemma rather than that of resolution and closure" (154). 

Although THE LOVE BOAT and FANTASY ISLAND offer this kind of narrative 
satisfaction, ordinarily unavailable on the regular television series, the two 
programs can articulate their own dilemmas and treat the whole problem of desire 
still only in terms of existing television codes. 

"On every show, the fantasies are socially acceptable and politically 
conservative: no one asks to experience hermaphroditism or to be a 
drug dealer or to live in tan environment free from racism or 
carcinogenic wastes" (Budd, et al. 10). 

Principally, two narrative tactics serve to circumscribe desire according to 
television's codes: how the fantasies initially become articulated and how the 
recreational staffs of these utopian locales operate. 

LOVE AND THE STATUS QUO 

In our collective imagination, the pleasure cruise stands out as an occasion for 
sexual liaisons. LOVE BOAT maximizes sexual encounters among characters and 
makes innuendo the dialogue's mainstay. The changing cast of guest stars make 
this possible since the show's regulars could not strike up affairs with strangers or 
with each other on every episode under current standards of television censorship. 
Most of the guest stars, however, meet in the first few minutes of the program and 
spend the night together a mere five or ten minutes of screen-time later: that is 
what they are there for. The show's extras, walking through every shot in revealing 
leisure attire, contribute to the sexualized atmosphere aboard the Pacific Princess. 
Despite all this sexiness, LOVE BOAT is a family type of show, regularly broadcast 
at eight or nine o'clock Saturday night. The theme which emerges on every LOVE 
BOAT episode is that everyone is entitled to "love" (read: sex) with one other 
person. Only monogamous and conjugal love brings true happiness. The show 
obsessively reiterates the same message. Sex without love or with a series of 
different partners is invariably bankrupt, unsatisfying, even depressing. 

While LOVE BOAT appears to be about (hetero-) sexual license, its major theme 
thus becomes the importance of the nuclear family. The program reinforces the 
institution of marriage by introducing in a controlled, contained way the possibility 
of sexual promiscuity and of divorce, only to reaffirm marriage as the sole happy, 
healthy arrangement for adults. LOVE BOAT exemplifies the quality of "myth on 
the right." Roland Barthes called it inoculation and described it as follows: 

"... admitting the accidental evil of a class-bound institution the better 
to conceal its principal evil. One immunizes the contents of the 
collective imagination by means of a small inoculation of acknowledged 
evil; one thus protects it against the risk of a generalized subversion." 

(150) 

The institution which the show protects is marriage, and the "evils" admitted are 
sexual dissatisfaction and incompatibility (narrowly defined in terms of personality 
traits, never in terms of power in male-female relations). Yes, LOVE BOAT says, 



men and women have their misunderstandings, anger, and periods of infidelity, 
but we have no reason for alarm. All current relationships can be salvaged. For 
each of the guests on the cruise, a romantic partner waits. 

LOVE BOAT admits feminism (defined narrowly as careerism) as one of the 
"problems facing relationships today. It is introduced through "battle-of-the-sexes" 
plots which often present a woman of higher social status than her romantic 
partners, or a woman and man who take an instant dislike to each other upon 
meeting (in the playground mentality of LOVE BOAT, this clearly signals their avid 
mutual love). Examples of this sort of couple on LOVE BOAT include a woman 
attorney and her client, a society woman and a junk dealer, a professional tennis 
player and a clerk, an English professor and a football player. In each story, the 
woman learns to modify her behavior to a degree, which makes her acceptable to 
the man, who then loves her despite her higher social standing. On LOVE BOAT, 
professional women can enjoy love, too — part of the show's irrepressible optimism 
— but only after they learn how to sympathize with and console men who are 
threatened by them. The idea that "opposites attract" has an appeal because it 
means that every man and every woman form a potential couple. The battle of the 
sexes theme — a staple of screwball comedy as well as the romance, as Tania 
Modleski has argued — reinforces the notion that aggression between men and 
women is normal and healthy. Hostility from a man becomes a sign of deep and 
enduring love. 

The theme song promises: 

"Love won't hurt anymore. 

It's a friendly smile on an open shore." 

While the guests rarely have as good a time as they anticipate, all their troubles and 
romantic entanglements become resolved during the cruise, leaving them eager to 
get back home. The show makes all relations public aboard the Pacific Princess and 
has them develop under the watchful eyes of the crew. Getting couples out of 
domestic space (away from work, financial concerns and any children under the 
age of thirteen), providing them with a staff of pseudo-therapists constantly on 
duty, and populating the ship almost entirely with good-hearted characters makes 
this possible. LOVE BOAT has a preoccupation with personal life, narrowly defined 
as heterosexual love, but none of the sources of tension which plague couples on 
DALLAS, DYNASTY, or any of the daytime serials exists there. The show's 
irrepressible good spirits, constant re-formation of the family unit, and eternal 
optimism about romantic love set it apart from television's other family 
melodramas. 

On LOVE BOAT, the crew often make mistakes; they are comically, amiably 
fallible. Even Captain Stubing, whom the staff treats with so much respect and 
carefully obeys, is supremely vulnerable when it comes to love. Captain Stubing has 
had a series of love affairs with glamorous women which did not work out: the 
woman may be ill-suited as a mother for Vicki, for example, or cannot give up her 
career. 

In FANTASY ISLAND, Mr. Roarke is infallible — even women cannot get to him — 
and he eschews all attempts by powerful, goddess-type figures (such as Princess 
Nia, the Mermaid, who had a recurring role on the program's first season) to 



seduce him. Roarke remains all-knowing and all-powerful, though guests on the 
island frequently fail to realize this and must learn the hard way. No one ever 
succeeds in deceiving Roarke, so that every episode culminates in the reaffirmation 
of his power and wisdom. The presence of a strong patriarchal figure who is 
alternately benevolent and punitive gives FANTASY ISLAND a Gothic sensibility. 

[l] I" open notes in new window] 

Most of the guests on FANTASY ISLAND are women and their fantasies frequently 
have to do with upward mobility: a waitress wants to be queen, a file clerk wants to 
marry a movie star, a secretary wants her old college roommates to see her living in 
fabulous wealth. Stories set in the past often have to do with professional ambition 
or fulfillment: an actress wants to perform a Shakespearean part written just for 
her, a black musician tries to get a job at the Cotton Club in Harlem, a songwriter 
wants to meet George M. Cohan. Each fantasy is essentially conservative and 
profoundly individualistic. All guests must suffer in some way simply because they 
allowed themselves to become obsessed with desire, because they refused to 
content themselves with everyday life. FANTASY ISLAND considers ambition of 
any sort as greed and punishes it. The ordeal of the fantasy teaches the characters 
to accept life as it already is back home. 

While love and marriage seem to happen spontaneously on LOVE BOAT, on 
FANTASY ISLAND they occur as the result of Roarke's master plan: marriage and 
the family receive the stamp of divine wisdom. As a byproduct of the structured 
fantasies, people regularly fall in love and decide to marry; families become created 
or stabilized under Roarke's guidance. Married couples who visit the island to have 
a mutual fantasy often wind up on the verge of separation, but by the end of the 
story they become re-committed to each other and fully satisfied with the marriage. 
A newly married couple, for example, had the fantasy of eternal youth so that they 
could stay together "forever." Mr. Roarke sent them to an island in Ancient Greece 
where it so happened that the woman there who controlled the secret of eternal 
youth wanted to kill the wife in order to grant the husband his fantasy. All other 
power figures encountered during the fantasies — and they are often women — 
seem appallingly evil and selfish, so that the guests feel tremendously glad to 
return to Roarke's control. In the "eternal youth" fantasy, after a violent ordeal 
which involved having the wife bound and gagged, Roarke saved the couple — after 
they relinquished their dream of eternal youth. As they left Fantasy Island they 
happily returned to normal married life and vowed to make the most of the time 
they had together. 

Roarke represents one of the strongest and most punitive patriarchal figures on 
primetime television. He enjoys more control than J.R. Ewing of DALLAS or Blake 
Carrington of DYNASTY. The limits of Roarke's power have never been defined and 
the screenwriters have expanded them from season to season. His powers are 
magical: he can conjure up things and people out of nothing; he can turn time back 
or stop it; his stare can paralyze people. He has apparently lived "forever," since he 
remains personal friends with people like Helen of Troy, and he enjoys mental 
telepathy and clairvoyance. For all narrative intents and purposes, Mr. Roarke is 
God the Father. 

Roarke rules the island like a colonial master. His relation with Tattoo, his 
assistant, represents an extreme form of the type of control he exercises over 



everyone on the island.[2] Tattoo's attempts to understand and carry out Roarke's 
orders provide the program's primary source of comic relief. At the beginning of 
each episode Roarke calls out to the island's natives, "Smiles, everyone, smiles!" 
Even Roarke's white suit suggests the costume of colonialism. The casting of an 
Hispanic actor in the part of Mr. Roarke — a part which, as the name implies, was 
originally intended for an Anglo — disguises some of the more overt racist premises 
behind FANTASY ISLAND. 

Despite their similarity in terms of narrative structure, LOVE BOAT and FANTASY 
ISLAND differ in significant ways. With its authoritarian theme and emphasis on 
punishing desire, FANTASY ISLAND is a deeply reactionary program. LOVE BOAT 
speaks to some utopian sentiments-particularly the desire for transparency and 
community — even while it reinforces the naturalness and satisfactoriness of the 
social hierarchy. As Richard Dyer writes, 

"To be effective, the utopian sensibility has to take off from the real 
experiences of the audience. Yet to do this, to draw attention to the gap 
between what is and what could be, is, ideologically speaking, 'playing 
with fire.'" (185) 

Understanding how television incorporates and manages the utopian sensibility 
can help us understand what kind of world television offers and what kind of world 
television could create. 

Notes 

1. This aspect of the Gothic has been analyzed by Modleski and by Diane Waldman, 
"'At Last I Can Tell it to Someone': Feminine Point of View and Subjectivity in the 
Gothic Romance Film of the 1940's," Cinema Journal, 23, No. 2 (1983), 29-41. 

2. Tattoo (Herve Villechaize) appeared on FANTASY ISLAND from 1978 to 1983. 
During the 1983-84 season, Mr. Roarke's assistant was an English butler, 
apparently modeled after the John Gielgud character in the popular film ARTHUR. 
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Barbara Hammer's lesbian-identified films of the seventies — strong, lyrical, angry, 
sensual, humorous, always personal — played a significant role in independent 
women's cinema by posing a particular challenge to the sexual politics of 
representation. In a way that the early Women's Movement documentaries had not 
done, Hammer's films staged a mise-en-scene of woman: woman's body, no longer 
defined by or even shown in the context of the patriarchal world. Hammer's 
exuberant romanticism found enthusiastic audiences, even when her films weren't 
completely "coherent.'Tilf open notes in new windowl In filming woman in nature, 
exalting her sensuality and spirituality and celebrating the lesbian body, Hammer's 
intention was to contribute a needed vocabulary of images. 

Adrienne Rich has described the importance of naming for women — to name 
something is to recognize it, thus give it existence. Such naming finds its visual 
analogue in image-making. If feminist film criticism has often commented on the 
"absence of woman as woman" in dominant cinema, [2] it is because image-making 
has to do with symbolic existence in the world. And the tools of film have belonged 
by and large to the patriarchy, which conceives of social existence in its own terms. 
Hammer has spoken of her principal mission as creating a new cinematic 
iconography for a heretofore invisible class, lesbians, making lesbian woman — a 
certain lesbian woman, anyhow — visible. 

In JUMP CUT, No. 24-25, Jackie Zita summed up the aesthetic of Hammer's work 
of the 70s. 

"We are invited to partake in the odyssey of one lesbian body expressing 
a universality common to life in a lesbian body. The effect is political 
rather than atomistic. The perceiving nature of her images force[s] the 
viewer to move beyond habitual ways of seeing, feeling and desiring, 
and to explore the possibility of another form of life, unencumbered by 
misrepresentation and misunderstanding. If the explicit and primitive 
beauty of Barbara's images at times jars us, these may be only the initial 
steps in learning how to reject the duplicity and deceit of a safe but 
invisible life. Barbara's films clearly represent a lesbian body in the 
making." 





THE DIS-PLACED BODY 


Having taken steps toward filling this iconographic gap, Hammer has turned to 
new stages, populated by fewer human actors. Her recent films (1980-84) after 
SYNC TOUCH (1980) have virtually absented human forms; instead, they focus on 
women's vision, a woman's vision, translating/ interpreting/ transforming the 
world. What world? Places. Landscapes. Bodies of water. Mountains. Interiors and 
exteriors. The woman's body is present in these films too, whether we see it 
onscreen interacting with stone forms (STONE CIRCLES) or whether it takes 
possession of the camera itself, seemingly swimming underwater (POND AND 
WATERFALL, POOLS), or walking through a radically altered spatiotemporal 
landscape (BENT TIME). But now this woman's body is displaced, setting up a new 
relation between vision, style, and subject matter. The lesbian body has moved out 
of the frame to the camera's viewfinder. Does that mean that the political "naming" 
and claiming purpose is no longer at work? Can Barbara Hammer bring a lesbian- 
identified audience to identify with this new cinematic universe of places, rather 
than of the body? Whatever the answer, clearly Hammer is striking a new balance, 
cinematically much more engaging, in her work. 

Hammer's film AREQUIPA (12 min., 1980) will serve as a good illustration. It may 
be described in two complementary ways. First, Hammer's Goddess Films 
promotional pamphlet quotes a review that calls AREQUIPA 

"... an impressionistic, rarefied and fanciful film — done with an optical 
printer — about how 16th century nuns living in a convent in that 
mountainous Peruvian city might have perceived their world and the 
space outside." 

Another version of a description could run as follows: AREQUIPA consists of three 
dozen series of five shots each — mostly stills, connected by dissolves. The shots 
are simple compositions of windows, stones, columns, doors, doorways, steps, 
walls, and flowers in the sun and shadows of a 16th century convent in Arequipa, 
Peru. "Musical" structure results from rigorous deployment of cinematic rhythms. 
A first kind of rhythm arises from the actual duration and grouping of shots. The 
shots are of equal length, about a second each, and thus establish an andante 5/4 
tempo. Each measured five-shot group follows the same succession of shot types: 

• first, a black and white shot (of, say, a window in an old stone wall); 

• second, its negative reversal; 

• third, a color version, varying somewhat in position and framing; 

• fourth, a slightly shaky superimposition of the color and black and white 
negative shots; 

• and fifth is a blur, as if the film were running through the projector gate with 
no shutter. 

The film's rhythm also results from the interaction of this editing pattern with 
formal properties within the shots: the regular repetition of rectangular forms, 
such as windows, stone steps, doors, shadows created, and so on. 

The film's point is not really whether or not viewers gain the perceptions of a 
cloistered Peruvian nun, for nothing in the film itself designates nuns. 

AREQUIPA's cadenced rhythms offer us a litany of sun, darkness, openings and 



closings, and old wood and stone, which are transformed by film. These cinematic 
rhythms have a meditative quality that approximates, if you will, the kind of 
perception suggested in the first description of the film. 

Such a sense of evoking/transforming places pervades much of Barbara Hammer's 
best recent work. She has constructed films from very specific kinds of landscapes: 
a Peruvian town of stone and wood, dolmens and cromlechs of the English 
countryside, a waterfall by the California coast, swimming pools at San Simeon, a 
loft in New York City, urban bridges, and rocky Southwest terrain. In each case the 
place, the landscape, informs the film's style. Each film stages a meeting of 
objective place and the filmmaker's technological subjectivity. Each film seems to 
have emerged from the posing of two questions. First: "How may I transform this 
place through my vision?" Then: "In the process, how may this film in some way 
transform vision itself?" 

"UNDERWATER SEEING" 

The "body" of POND AND WATERFALL (15 min., 1982) is a swimmer. The 
underwater camera moves below the surface of a shallow pond, filming dazzling 
painterly compositions of color, light, and movement. Underwater flora and the 
optical effects of water and surface become quasi-abstractions. This tendency 
toward abstraction is reinforced by the saccadic rhythm created by some frames 
being multiple-printed; the effect is that we often "see" only two to 16 frames per 
second instead of 24. Some of these visuals seem inherently flowing as the 
underwater camera glides beneath reeds and brilliant red aquatic plants, which 
themselves sway in their watery medium. There is contrast between the natural 
movement of camera body through the water and the "unnatural" saccadic patterns 
of the optical printing, and such contrasting exemplifies the technological aspect of 
Hammer's subjective style. The more lengthy "stills" (those lasting one-half second 
to one second) holding a composition before our eyes and make us see it: both into 
it and onto it as a colorful surface. 

From the pond the camera "swims" to a waterfall. In filming the assault of water 
down onto the camera eye, Hammer manipulates the shutter speed; then, multiple¬ 
printing techniques produce stop-action effects. She provides a study of water and 
movement — the motion of the water, the artificial motion of camera/ processing, 
and the narrative motion from underwater in a pond through a waterfall and 
ultimately to the ocean's shore. No body is seen in-frame. The body is behind the 
camera, is the camera, which sees, moves through, and re-creates the pond and 
waterfall. 

POOLS (6 min., 1981, made with Barbara Klutinis) has as its subject two swimming 
pools designed in a grand neoclassic style by architect Julia Morgan at the Hearst 
San Simeon estate. This film, too, moves from one body of water to another, 
beginning underwater in the inside pool and ending above water alongside the 
outdoor pool. The detail tile work, architectural execution of these constructions, 
play of light through windows and through water, carvings, goddess-statues and 
Grecian columns are lovingly documented as well as transformed by the camera 
swimming and roving in and out of the water. As in POND AND WATERFALL, 
Hammer likes to place her camera at the water's surface so that we see half in and 
half out of the water. This camerawork yields formal compositions whose beauty 
rivals the stop-frames under the waterfall. In addition, Hammer claims a political 



dimension to this formal concern. Vision means appropriating a way of seeing; 
filmmaking exercises the right to create and express new seeing. Thus, with 
POOLS, she wishes 

"to see the interior structure of an early woman architect from the 
inside out but necessitating a 'takeover' of the Hearst Castle pools ... to 
film from two atmospheres at the same time (above and below water) as 
a woman living in this man's world sees a split-level." 

POOLS uses hand painting animation as another "transforming" technique. 
Inspired by the forms in the outdoor pool's design and its inlaid tile patterns, 
Hammer and Klutinis start to superimpose their own blocs and patterns of color on 
black and white shots of the pool. There's something playfully engineer-like about 
the handpainting. It's as if the blueprints for the pool were amplifying themselves 
(and why not as redprints, greenprints, etc.) in childlike homage to Morgan's 
architectural achievement. 

DOMESTIC SPACE: NEW YORK LOFT, DOLL HOUSE 

Having moved from California to New York in 1982, Hammer rented filmmaker 
Babette Mangolte's New York loft. Rents in the Big Apple being what they are, she 
reasoned that she ought to get as much use out of her loft as possible, and hence 
the film of that title. Both NEW YORK LOFT (1983) and DOLL HOUSE (1984) 
convey a strong sense of this resourcefulness, this "making something" out of 
interiors, specifically domestic spaces. And domestic they are, in an avant-garde 
sort of way. The filmmaker gives plentiful evidence of arranging things, moving 
them, adjusting, placing, and re-placing them. Here, mettre en scene means mettre 
en ordre,faire le menage. 

The first visual theme which Hammer subjects to formal domestic play in LOFT is 
sticks or line shapes: poles leaning up against a wall, pieces of wood lined up, and 
poles rolling down an inclined plane. (It reminds me of the columns, matches, and 
city streets in Rene Clair's 1923 ENTR'ACTE.) A second section follows, whose 
formal principle derives from fabric, mostly colorful rectangles of it — sheets, 
pillows, etc. as figures whose ground is a king-sized bed. Animation piles the fabric 
up in the frame in a constantly evolving composition of color and form. No bodies 
are to be found on this bed — as long as we discount the distinctly sexual allure of 
some sheets, which at one point, via animation, open out in the shape of a vulva. 
Third, we see round things. Circular magnets, machine parts, film cans and the like 
eventually become visually paralleled with the camera lens itself. The lens is seen 
as Barbara films into a round mirror. How different are the visions of this woman- 
with-a-movie-camera from Vertov of sixty years ago! Each extols the camera-eye, 
but Hammer replaces Vertov's sociopolitical kino-truths with adventures in 
domestic space. 

The film returns to shots of the human filmmaker-housekeeper arranging the 
original poles against the wall in front of a movie camera. Superimposition and 
pixilation techniques denature her appearance and movement. She arranges these 
things but the film arranges her, too. We see a plastic windup toy, a walking 
camera with a big, goony central eye (to which Hammer has set herself up as a 
comparison in a previous shot). The toy walks, "shooting," across the worktable 
littered with filmmaking and editing paraphernalia. It gets stuck, bumping up 



against the edge of the round mirror, as on the soundtrack the ungainly mechanical 
"music" loops like a record skipping in the groove. The movie, by extension, seems 
stuck in its own process, its own self-reflexiveness. 

DOLL HOUSE (4 min., 1984) works with similar themes. Rapid montage shows a 
plethora of objects all arranged in, or with reference to, the central prop of a 
dollhouse. We see whimsical references to domesticity (kitchen implements), 
clothing (shoes), the housing situation (want ads), feminist film (Annette Kuhn's 
book Women's Pictures ), relationships, and claustrophobia. But if NEW YORK 
LOFT ends up lodged against a mirror, this film breaks out in the opposite 
direction. The final shots show the dollhouse outside, up in the branches of a tree 
— by the effort of cinema, the dollhouse has become a treehouse. This thematic 
movement mirrors the movement of Barbara Hammer's films in the last few years: 
from preoccupation with inside/ the body, to a claiming of outside/ the landscape. 
As she puts it, 

"The move from locating the film image in the body to the landscape is 
a move for me from intense interior-looking and identity-naming to a 
broad geography, exterior claiming ... My aesthetics in terms of a sense 
of light and color, delight in the abstract... making another part of me 
expressed, an ambitious energy female, roving, and uncontainable, not 
content to stay in the closet, at home, or, for that matter, at nation." 

Like POND AND WATERFALL and POOLS, DOLL HOUSE traces a movement 
from inside to outside. The claustrophobia of domestic space gives way to the 
"ambitious energy" and freedom of exterior space. Hammer's recent filmmaking 
consistently recapitulates this theme of stretching boundaries outward — from 
preoccupation with the (lesbian) body to what's around it, from domestic space to 
the world outside, and, as we shall see, beyond even the spatiotemporally familiar 
world to something, well, spiritual. 

"BROAD GEOGRAPHY": AREQUIPA, OUR TRIP, STONE CIRCLES 

OUR TRIP (4 min., 1980, with Corky Wick) paints a comic travelogue of a camping 
and hiking trip to the Andes. It draws on conventions of the slide show: though it 
contains much "movement" through hand painting and editing, its photographed 
images are all stills. It presents a collage of snapshots depicting a collage of 
experiences. It presents snapshots of the travelers, hand-painted, juxtaposed 
against rapid montages of foods eaten, travel arrangements made and mined, etc. 
We also see breathtaking landscape shots. Via hand-painting and animation, these 
mountains and valleys become transformed into parts of the female body. For 
example, animation draws a line that outlines the shape of two mountains in a 
photograph. When the line scribbles furiously in the valley between, we suddenly 
see the landscape as two thighs with public hair in the interstices. 

Like other Hammer films (notably STONE CIRCLES), OUR TRIP plays with levels 
and functions of language. Photos are shown being crammed into a typewriter, as if 
to approximate a letter home. Showing the Inca Trail leads to a brief detour to a 
dictionary page whose words start with "inca-": "incalculable," "incandescent..." 
Elsewhere, the word "seething" aptly captions the intrepid travelers waiting, 
frustrated, for airplanes. The next shot zeroes in for a close up, framed tightly on 
just a red mouth and the word fragment "see." The film is densely packed with 



figures of framing, editing, hand-coloring, and other devices to create tricks and 
double entendres at lightning speed. 


In STONE CIRCLES (10 min., 1983), Hammer really leaves "nation" as well as 
"era" and creates a film poem on the prehistoric stone cultures of Britain. She films 
dolmens and Druid rock formations, including Stonehenge. An introductory 
section shows excerpts from books and diagrams, which in their way document 
these stones and explain the stones' origins. Hammer takes the diagrams and 
playfully animates these scientific "scale models" by filming colorful arrangements 
of small stones, clods of dirt, sticks, and grasses. Somehow this childlike treatment 
exposes and critiques the notion that diagrams can "explain" the lifesized 
phenomena they represent. Hammer may be playing God, "creating" mounds and 
formations with small stones and dirt, but don't scientific models do this, too? She 
brings an animism to the subsequent images of the structures themselves. And this 
animism seems just as valid an approach to the stone formations as the historical/ 
scientific speculations regarding their significance. 

Alfred Hitchcock would sometimes set up extraordinary little projects for himself 
while making a movie. For example, in SPELLBOUND, he managed to have the 
classiest female movie star in Hollywood (Ingrid Bergman) say the ugliest word in 
the English language ("liverwurst") in a huge soft-focus close up. In STONE 
CIRCLES, it's as if Hammer resolved to make the heaviest inanimate objects 
imaginable not only come alive but dance around and be sexy. And it's not a 
gratuitous exercise, either. The animism with which STONE CIRCLES shows the 
ancient stones not only receives a concrete existence through film techniques that 
make the stones move and jiggle; but the anima Hammer gives the stones or 
discovers in them is a feminine one, arguably a lesbian one. 

For instance, we see a hand cupped over a "scale model" of a circular mound. 
Hammer cuts to show this large earth mound (Silbury Hill, part of the Avebury 
complex) and then a black-and-white photo of it. As off-screen hands bend the 
photo, the mound pulsates — rather, its image does. Subsequently a shaking 
camera makes the mound appear as a breast vibrating atop the earth's great body. 
Elsewhere, Hammer uses pixilation to show a woman walking up to a dolmen and 
inside its "pillars" and "roof'; both it and the woman seem equally alive in their 
interaction. A time-lapse shot of a massive, tire-shaped, hollowed-out stone 
standing in a field creates movement via the changes in light and shadow through 
the central hole, according to the sun's position. Spectators make various mental 
associations here, mostly anatomical: it is likened to an eye opening and closing, a 
mouth, a vagina. For filming one shot of this stone, the filmmaker lay on her back 
with camera resting on her chest as she breathed. The shot is framed on both sides 
by her legs, through which the rock-with-hole is suggestively visible. 

Most impressively, Hammer uses the camera eye to create shots that make the 
enormous stones dance. Changes of camera angle, fast motion, and single-framing 
combine such that at one point it seems like the dolmen is spinning around and its 
capstone is falling off from centrifugal force. Again, filmmaker and camera 
movement and a "feminine" kind of technological subjectivity are documenting and 
transforming these ancient monuments in nature — reading and re-writing them. 

STONE CIRCLES draws parallels between earth and body, between these stones 
and the body. Not only do the stones breathe and dance; we also see stone's-eye 



point-of-view shots. As Barbara snuggles down, lying on her side, on top of a stone 
slab, the next shot of countryside is skewed at a 90-degree angle. The film offers a 
free exchange of "spirit," life, and vision between these ancient monuments and the 
filmmaker. 

The film has a musical soundtrack of Celtic music dominated by harp and flute. It 
also includes human voices and percussive sounds made by stones. For some 
reason, the music is disappointing, as if it were an accompaniment for a 
conventional travelogue. It over-romanticizes a film that is already very rich; it has 
a reductive effect, not an evocative one. 

"STRETCHING THE CLAIM": BENT TIME 

BENT TIME (22 min., 1984) opens with an image of light curving: the camera 
speeds through a dark bending tunnel while filming the fluorescent lights above. 
Then we see another image of light and curves, one that will close the film as well. 
It's a shot of an ancient clock, which the filmmaker identifies as "the oldest 
calendar of time, in the Northern Hemisphere, the nine-circle petroglyph, 
discovered by Anna Sofer in 1979 and known as the sun dagger. 

The petroglyph consists of a set of concentric rings carved into rock, the whole of 
which is located inside three large stone slabs. Through their interstices, a splinter 
of sunlight moves across the rings according to the sun's position outside. In this 
film, Hammer has filmed the clock in time-lapse cinematography so we can see 
how it works. [5] This image acts as an emblem of the entire film in encapsulating 
its subject matter. For one thing, BENT TIME offers a meditation on time. History, 
prehistory, and the present are evoked by camera-travel to the Ohio Mound 
Cultures, the Chaco Canyon pueblos, highways, the streets and skyscrapers of New 
York, and the Stanford linear accelerator. Film technology also provides a "vision" 
as it synthesizes another kind of time. It does so by compressing realistic time — 
for example, 

• in the time-lapse shot of the sun clock; 

• by using fast-motion shots (single-framing) of travel down city streets and 
highways; 

• and by showing fast-motion "subjective walking." 

Thus Hammer walks, filming one frame with her camera on each step, across the 
Golden Gate Bridge. The camera also speeds down the endless corridor of a linear 
accelerator as its aperture changes, almost as if to approximate an atom's-eye view 
of the moment when mass will become light energy. (In fact, SERENE VELOCITY, 
Ernie Gehr's 1970s structural film showing a corridor, in which the only changes 
are those of camera distance and light, would also aptly name whole sections of 
BENT TIME.) 

In Barbara Hammer's work, of course, film technology transforms space as well as 
time. Most of BENT TIME consists of camera movement forward: through 
openings in ancient pueblo mins, across the bay to New York City, down 
innumerable roads, paths, streets, and train tracks, across cemeteries, bridges, and 
open Southwest terrain. If forward camera movement provides the film's 
predominant stylistic "theme," its second theme is panning (Hammer calls it 
circling). The camera pans around the Guggenheim Museum's interior, whose 



architectural spiral formally echoes the sun clock's. 


Other times, we see the camera pan across a train car or around a Pueblo ruin. 
Using an extreme-wide-angle lens, Hammer makes these spaces into inflatable 
compositions, "bent." She transforms mass as it is, making the film in its own way 
a high-energy experiment. In the course of the film a third stylistic "theme," a 
shaking-camera effect, progressively becomes insistent. Thus with the wide-angle 
lens and the shaking-camera effect, a span of the Brooklyn Bridge becomes an 
enormous, bubbling, vacillating web of expanding and contracting curves. And in a 
development that logically follows from STONE CIRCLES, Hammer makes a rock 
mass in the desert move and shake as if it were a large lumpy pancake about to be 
flipped. [6] Back in New York, tall buildings including the World Trade Center 
shimmy; the Statue of Liberty does a jitterbug. 

The structural rigor we saw in AREQUIPA also permeates BENT TIME, although 
the latter film is more sustained and complex. One section of BENT TIME achieves 
a striking rhythm and intensity by alternating two kinds of moving shots. The first 
kind consists of a forward tracking down a country path, shot in fast motion. Shots 
of the path alternate with leftward pans (or "circles") of places we've already seen 
in the film: train car, bridge, cemetery, city street, the corridor of the atom- 
smasher. Other editing patterns similarly create formal unity by repetition and 
variation. As I have already noted, patterns of camerawork also function as sources 
of formal resonances and consistency. Finally, the film achieves formal unity 
through the images' subject matter. As Barbara Hammer put it, she filmed "high- 
energy places," the old and new, the scientific and the spiritual. 

Thus, in the course of the film, Hammer opens out the elements implicit in BENT 
TIME'S inaugural shot of the sun clock. She mobilizes and manipulates time, light, 
energy, forward linear movement, round shape and movement, and the technology 
of cinematic vision. In doing so, she creates a rhythmic, meditative cinepoem. 
Composer Pauline Oliveros' monotonously haunting, vaguely middle-eastern 
composition, "Rattlesnake Mountain," accompanies the film from beginning to 
end, and the music contributes greatly to the film's meditative quality. 

I cannot persist in pinpointing the presence of the "body" in BENT TIME; to do so 
would be stubbornly casuistic. The body has not only left Hammer's visual field; it 
is also less and less of a tangible presence behind her camera. The camera now 
seems a disembodied eye, a weightless intelligence. A qualitative change has 
occurred in Hammer's films since STONE CIRCLES, POND AND WATERFALL, 
and the rest. While she continues to use places as raw material, Hammer has 
moved beyond her previous mode of treating these places. BENT TIME strikes me 
as a manifesto, a new synthesis, filmmaking on another track. The spectator now 
moves through space but is herself unfettered by the contingencies of real mass or 
real time. In identifying with the film we feel more powerful than before. Hammer 
has let us experience an egocentric subjectivity, which seems responsible for this 
sense of power. Hammer herself traces these mutual developments in her films and 
her personal identity. She says they arose from a progressive "claiming," as she 
moved from claiming the lesbian body to the "felt necessity of claiming a place." I'd 
argue that she's moved beyond — even perhaps toward creating a new mythology. 

"I first left my husband to live as a lesbian feminist (to me, an 

independent woman) and I lived in Petaluma, CA, where I painted and 



wrote poetry. To feel my sense of being 'above,' 'in control,' 'powerful' in 
the world (as opposed to the studio artist in her garret), I climbed the 
four hills — north, south, east, west — and studied the town from that 
vantage point. That way I didn't feel trapped by location, isolated, 
suffocated ... That was freedom." 

"I think in BENT TIME I am stretching that early town claim to a nation 
claim ... The "high energy" places in the United States I'd locate as 
mine, and by mine I mean for all of us - all and like-minded people who 
could appreciate the native energies inherent in ancient and modern 
spiritual, geographical and technological environments. By walking, 
moving, recording the passage through these monuments, I felt I was 
able to identify with them, make them part of myself, extend my sense 
of self to a grand space." 

Hammer emphasizes power, ego-centeredness, but not power over. She may have 
temporarily or definitively left the in-frame lesbian body behind in her 
development as an artist, but she is inviting her viewers to share the camera-eye 
with her. She is making myth itself, drawing on the visual vocabulary she began to 
create a decade ago. If Barbara Hammer's recent films are weighted toward 
abstraction, she surely has imbued them as much as ever with her characteristic 
sensuality, technological romanticism, and visual power. 

Notes 

1. For a feminist critique of Hammer's romanticism, cf. Andrea Weiss' article, 
"Lesbian Cinema and Romantic Love," JUMP CUT, No. 24-25 (1980), p. 30. 

2. Cf. Claire Johnston, "Women's Cinema as Counter-Cinema," and Laura Mulvey, 
"Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema," in Karyn Kay and Gerald Peary, eds., 
Women and the Cinema (New York: E.P. Dutton, 1977); Judith Mayne, "Visibility 
and Feminist Film Criticism," Film Reader, No. 5 (1980); Annette Kuhn, Women's 
Pictures (London: RKP, 1982). 

3. Jackie Zita, "Counter-Currencies of a Lesbian Iconography: Films of Barbara 
Hammer," JUMP CUT, Nos. 24-25 (1980), P. 27. 

4. This and all other statements Barbara Hammer makes in this article are quoted 
from correspondence with the author. 

5. On solstices and equinoxes: Hammer filmed this segment on June 21,1983. 

6. The butte in Chaco Canyon on top of which the "sun dagger" is located. 
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THE STEPFORD WIVES portrays the feminine condition in a bourgeois, 
patriarchal society, fil fopen notes in new window] It is also a modern day horror 
film as it contains many of the icons, themes, motifs, and modes of discourse 
characteristic of the classical horror film. The possibility, indeed, desirability, that 
a horror film provide political/ sociological/ philosophical insights as well as genre 
entertainment is my focus in this study. 

THE STEPFORD WIVES was released in 1975, in the middle of a decade 
characterized by big budget science fiction and disaster films. These included 
STAR WARS, CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD KIND, THE BLACK HOLE, 
THE TOWERING INFERNO, THE POSEIDON ADVENTURE, and AIRPORT. In a 
historical decade noted for advances in the women's movement, Hollywood chose 
to emphasize male "Buddy" films such as THE STING, ALL THE PRESIDENT'S 
MEN, THE LAST DETAIL, DOG DAY AFTERNOON, and CALIFORNIA SPLIT. As 
Molly Haskell explains in From Reverence to Rape: 

"The growing strength and demands of women in real life, spearheaded 
by women's liberation, obviously provoked a backlash in commercial 
film: a redoubling of Godfather-like machismo to beef up man's eroding 
virility or, alternately, an escape into the all-male world of the buddy 
films from EASY RIDER to SCARECROW."[2] 

The seventies also introduced the nautilus school of acting with films such as 
ROCKY and SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER. This trend flourishes in recent films 
(CONAN THE BARBARIAN, INDIANA JONES AND THE TEMPLE OF DOOM, 
THE TERMINATOR, STAYIN' ALIVE, RAMBO), where a "Body by Jake" seems a 
requisite for male stardom. 

Horror films in the seventies became dominated by evil children (THE OMEN, 

THE EXORCIST, CARRIE, IT'S ALIVE), animals (THE SWARM, WILLARD, 
NIGHTWING, PIRANHA), and gore (THE TEXAS CHAINSAW MASSACRE, THE 
LAST HOUSE ON THE LEFT). 

Although revisionist feminist attitudes surfaced in non-horror films such as JULIA, 
NORMA RAE, GIRLFRIENDS, and AN UNMARRIED WOMAN, the image of 





women in horror films reached its nadir with THE EYES OF LAURA MARS, 
featuring Faye Dunaway as a commercial photographer with a penchant for 
sadomasochistic layouts. 

In this historical period, THE STEPFORD WIVES had a relatively short theatrical 
life and met with neither popular nor critical acclaim. One explanation for its 
failure with a mass audience may be that although women should be its most 
responsive audience (since the film concerns sexual oppression in a patriarchal 
society), women do not form the majority of horror film aficionados. Second, the 
film does not supply the cover-your-eyes gore, jump-in-your-seat scares, or horny- 
teenagers-in-suburban-locations eroticism appreciated by the teenaged, box-office- 
rewarding audiences of FRIDAY THE 13th and HALLOWEEN. Third, the film 
emphasizes the fact that the dominant images of women in our culture are male- 
created and controlled. Such a theme cannot gain immediate acceptance by the 
very culture responsible for the ideology the film exposes. 

The majority of film critics who examined the film seemed blind to its greatest 
accomplishment — its synthesis of genre formula with social observation. Richard 
Schickel, in a review entitled "Women's Glib," suggests: 

"Why not a little less discretion about the sexuality of a grown-up 
barbie? Or perhaps the opposite tack should have been tried. The piece 
could have been an exercise in pure terror, avoiding overt social 
comment."[3] 

Rather than praise the film for its positive feminist elements, reviewers instead 
concentrated on the film's negative images of men: 

"... a shallowly satiric suburban joke that says some ugly and 
unsupported thing about what kind of women men really want. "[4] 

"... the movie never shows a single man whose feminine ideal exceeds 
gatefold dimensions. That too is a form of dehumanization."[5] 

"Stepford hits men below the belt... If the movie had any wit or 
perspective, we'd see how the men, accepting their role as providers, 
strapped themselves into boring jobs and turned themselves into 
creeps, and maybe we'd even see some of the young wives' delicious 
relaxation in the pleasure of having snared men who were going to take 
care of them."[6] 

Curiously, while critics writing for mass market publications failed to appreciate 
the social relevance of the film, the sole reviewer cognizant of its social theme 
wrote for a horror-film publication, Cinefantastique. David Bartholomew 
recognized the film as unique among recent horror films: 

"THE STEPFORD WIVES is probably the only viable, intelligently 
conceived movie about women and their future made in the past decade 
... (it) is one of the select few genre films more important fo its ideas 
than its genre excitements. "[7] 


To be included in the horror genre, a film does not need viscerally to "scare" the 



spectator, but rather to address issues and ideas which are "scary" or "frightening." 
The horror film can be seen as a cathartic nightmare, a means of dealing with fears 
which our unconscious mind prefers to repress. [8] These fears most frequently 
concern death, powerlessness, alienation, mutilation, technology, changing social 
structures, and loss of control.[9] And loss of control can be over events, one's 
body, or one's mind. 

Horror also provides a spectacle, with the viewers often having an active relation to 
screen events (averting eyes from the screen, nervous laughter, gasping, 
sado/masochistic identification with camera/characters — achieved through 
editing and camera movement) characteristic of the genre. The spectacle, with its 
strong erotic connotations, can be examined both psychoanalytically and as a mode 
of discourse. As Edward Lowry suggests in "Genre and Enunciation: The Case of 
Horror": 

"... we should be alerted to the possibilities offered by an analysis of 
enunciation for providing a significant explanation of the horror film s 
penchant for violence against women, allowing us to understand the 
genre as a privileged site for the playing out of male castration anxieties 
in terms of horror, and at the expense of the female body."[io] 

THE STEPEORD WIVES shows women reduced to objects. Their husbands destroy 
and recreate their bodies. And the motif of re-creation is one central to the 
misogynistic tendencies in the horror film. The women here are victimized both 
physically and psychologically through such a re-creation process. 

THE STEPFORD WIVES specifically addresses the changing role of women in 
contemporary society and apprehensions about technology. The "horror" has its 
basis in current social and cultural ideologies. The evil is not "out there," but in our 
culture, our society, our home, our family, and the very beliefs which govern our 
lives. 

The basic plot of THE STEPFORD WIVES concerns men who discover the ultimate 
method of controlling women. The men create robot duplicates of their wives, 
which have no will and become men's sexual and domestic slaves. 

The physical creation of a monster has remained a staple of the horror genre since 
Mary Shelley's Fi'ankenstein. Two types of creation generally characterize the 
horror film. The first consists of the fashioning of a figure from natural materials 
(the clay creature in THE GOLEM),[11] or from human parts (FRANKENSTEIN). 
[12] The second type of creation is less physical — "thoughts" are given a life of 
their own (FIEND WITHOUT A FACE).[13] 

When a woman gets "created," her appearance remains crucially important. This 
directly contrasts with the aesthetic involved in creating a male monster. The 1931 
FRANKENSTEIN monster was created out of spare body parts. Dr. Frankenstein 
had tried to provide his male creature with a good mind, although an assistant's 
error prevented this. In FRANKENSTEIN CREATED WOMAN,[14] the woman's 
physical appearance became primary. Hertz, Frankenstein's assistant, initially 
wanted to reject the woman because she was "twisted, deformed, broken." The 
emphasis on ideal feminine beauty in that film was so great that Frankenstein and 
Hertz did not stop at curing her limp and facial scar, but went to the cosmetological 



extremes of curling her hair and dying it blonde.[15] Hertz immediately equated 
her identity to her physical being. He answered her question "Who am I?" with 
"You're a very lovely girl". 

Beyond using the creation myth, THE STEPFORD WIVES mirrors the mise-en- 
scene of classical horror films in featuring a dark, evil mansion in which the 
horrific event transpires on an archetypal stormy night. 

The film opens showing a typical nuclear family. [16] Joanna, an amateur 
photographer; her husband, Walter, a lawyer; their two children; and their dog, 
Fred, move to the quiet Connecticut suburb of Stepford to escape the "madness" of 
life in Manhattan. Joanna and Walter's initial contacts with the Stepford residents 
reveal that most men spend their evenings at the sexually exclusive Men's 
Association, while the women obsessively clean house and tend to their personal 
appearance. Joanna meets Bobbie, another recently arrived resident, and soon 
develops a strong friendship with her — apparently the only other woman in town 
who would dare to have a messy kitchen. Joanna and Bobbie attempt to raise the 
other women's consciousness by organizing a women's discussion group. 

Consciousness raising, the initial means by which many politically aware women 
establish interconnectedness and break silences about common experience and 
feelings, has been a bedrock of the feminist movement. The consciousness raising 
groups reflected the skills that women have learned well: how to listen and how to 
talk to each other, howto empathize, howto give emotional support.[17] However, 
at such a meeting, the Stepford women soon lapse into discussing the relative 
merits of spray starch rather than relating to each other's oppression. Only one 
woman, Charmaine, expresses interest in feminist issues. The others relate only to 
husbands and children, not to each other. 

After discovering from an old newspaper article that many of the women were once 
professionally and politically active feminists, Bobbie and Joanna conclude that 
something — natural or unnatural — has transformed them. They become certain 
of this when Charmaine unexpectedly converts to an attitude of husband adoration, 
self-sacrifice, and obsessive domesticity. 

Bobbie and Joanna initially suspect environmental causes such as chemical waste 
or water pollution for producing such personality alterations. The original fear of 
industrialization run amok then becomes replaced by their knowledge that the 
husbands, in cooperation with the Men's Association, are eliminating their wives 
and replacing them with android duplicates. [18] 

The men employ their varied and collective scientific talents in stages to gain total 
domination over each woman. The initial re-creation stage involves having an artist 
sketch a woman's portrait. The drawings then serve as blueprints in the 
construction of the woman's "double." Joanna's portrait session provides the first 
overt indication in the film of the discrepancy between a woman's physical reality 
and the ideal which men fantasize. Joanna, gazing upon her portrait, comments 
that she doesn't equal the image, she simply isn't as attractive. She admonishes the 
artist for blighting the lives of countless young women by comparing them to 
likenesses which can never become their reality. 


Historically, men's capturing of the woman's image has been crucial in establishing 



men's dominance, and it has traditionally been associated with power over the 
depicted. As James George Frazer explains in The Golden Bough: 


"... they [portraits] are often believed to contain the soul of the person 
portrayed. People who hold this belief are naturally loath to have their 
likenesses taken; for if the portrait is the soul, or at least a vital part of 
the person portrayed, whoever possesses the portrait will be able to 
exercise a fatal influence over the origin of it."[i9] 

In the film, in the second stage of a woman's transformation process, a linguist 
requires the woman to taperecord a word list, purportedly for a study of regional 
dialects. The list lets the men program the androids with a restricted vocabulary. 
Limiting words, the primary means of expression, also limits knowledge, 
understanding, self-expression, and creativity. Potentially dangerous words are 
excluded from the vocabulary, ones such as "archaic," which was originally used by 
Joanna to describe the sexually exclusive Men's Association. In symbolic terms, 
women cannot have any control over nor can they conceptually deal with that 
which they cannot name. 

The third preparation phase for transformation involves the men's constructing a 
model of the woman's bedroom. When the Men's Association tour Joanna's new 
home, they become too interested in the bedroom furnishings and remain longer 
than protocol would allow. In film, an entry into a bedroom has a voyeuristic 
component, one which relates to the classical horror motif of the villain's intrusion 
upon the bedroom and attacking the woman while she's defenselessly asleep. The 
women's "final transformation" in THE STEPFORD WIVES occurs during a second 
honeymoon weekend, culminating in a confrontation in the "new" bedroom. 

SEXUAL IMPLICATIONS 

The film indisputably attacks Freudian theories of femininity and their expression 
as a "feminine mystique" in popular culture. As Betty Friedan interprets Freud's 
question, "What do women want?" she explains: 

"It says this femininity is so mysterious and intuitive and close to the 
creation and origin of life that man-made science may never be able to 
understand it... The mistake, says the mystique, the root of women's 
troubles in the past is that women envied men, women tried to be like 
men, instead of accepting their own nature, which can find fulfillment 
only in sexual passivity, male domination, and nurturing maternal 
love."[2i] 

The film depicts and confronts a modern patriarchal fear: that, strengthened by the 
women's movement, contemporary women have gained sufficient knowledge and 
power to refuse to be defined and oppressed by education, family structures, 
socialization, and ideological brainwashing. The film indicates that when the 
traditional means of sustaining the patriarchy begin to fail, then men must find a 
new means of oppression. The men, technocrats, pool their talents to reconstruct 
women mechanically and to create wives to "lack" personality, intelligence, 
knowledge, skills, practicality, ambition, creativity, and free will. The men want the 
women "contained" and pressed into non-creative, non-fulfilling, non-rewarding 
labor in service of the men. 



Freudian bedrocks of feminine psychology are concepts of penis-envy, castration, 
narcissism, and masochism. Stepford is a Freudian Paradise. The Men's 
Association President, "Diz," a man who likes "to see women doing little domestic 
chores," seems like a composite Hugh Hefner and Sigmund Freud. And Diz 
acquired his nickname from employment at Disneyland, a fantasy world where 
mechanical dummies exist for the spectator's gaze, amusement and pleasure. 

In Stepford, men consider the archetypal Freudian woman the ideal. Liberated 
women stand as potential threats to the patriarchal order in their outspokenness, 
persistence, aggressiveness, and goal or career orientation. The men view these 
women as potentially castrating females having "masculine" or "active" 
characteristics. Liberated women, like the monster in the classical horror film, here 
become the repressed, the "other." They must suffer because they are different and 
therefore unacceptable. Unlike the traditional horror film monster, however, the 
women get subdued before the repression can manifest itself in female violence. 
[ 22 ] 

The way the men create androids which enact women's "proper role" can be related 
to how Freud outlined the paths open to a woman once she comes to terms with 
her own "physical lack" or castration. At that point, a woman may become neurotic 
or sexually inhibited. She may modify her character and develop a masculinity 
complex (the path Joanna and Bobbie seem to have taken in terms of career 
orientation and codes of dress and behavior). Or, lastly, she may pursue the path of 
"normal" femininity. Accordingly, all the characteristics that Freud assigns to 
women — narcissism, masochism, passivity, great need for love, lack of a sense of 
justice, envy, and general inferiority — delineate the mold into which the Stepford 
women are cast. The Stepford wives no longer will possess any attributes Freud 
would classify as active and masculine, such as aggressiveness, strength, or career 
and goal orientation. 

The re-created women are narcissistic because they have been programmed into a 
woman's "proper function" — to please a man physically. THE STEPFORD WIVES 
places primary importance on the youth and physical attractiveness of the "new" 
women, although the original wives were in no way "deformed" or "imperfect." In 
fact, the men suffer from overweight, baldness, and speech defects. And although 
sexuality is emphasized, the women have only a domesticated sexuality. Unlike the 
FRANKENSTEIN CREATED WOMAN character who used her physical 
attractiveness to lure and murder for revenge, the Stepford woman's sexuality is 
powerless, concealed under her pinafore dress. While the woman is sexual, she 
must at the same time seem a non-threatening little girl who belongs to her 
husband. 

"The paradox of female sexuality being a vehicle for a woman to find a 
home, so to speak, and yet once she has found that home, needing to 
hide her sexuality or channel it into producing babies, means that all 
women live with the split of simultaneously having to be sexual and yet 
having to curb their sexuality."[23] 

The woman becomes object:"... isolated, glamorous, on display, sexualized 
property."[24] She is helpless, ineffectual, and no longer able to defend herself. 
Most important, she no longer possesses a "self' to defend. 



This paradigm explains Bobbie's post-honeymoon reaction to her old friend 
Joanna when Joanna comes to Bobbie's house in search of her children. Shocked 
by the neatly coiffed, made-up, impeccably dressed, and organized Bobbie, Joanna 
stabs Bobbie with a kitchen knife and then exclaims, "You're not human. You don't 
bleed." The knife wound is traditionally a symbolic castration. Here it can have no 
effect on Bobbie since she's already been castrated/ mutilated — she has nothing 
more to lose. The android Bobbie's futile response is to remove the knife and offer 
Joanna coffee. 

The men, fearing castration, feel threatened by the powerful female. Joanna is 
punished for attacking her husband with a fireplace poker. She is lured to the dark, 
mysterious, dangerous Men's Association building, or "The Terrible House."[25] 
The house personifies its residents who are bound to archaic tradition and the old 
Freudian order. Joanna runs through the house alone, hunted, and set in 
opposition to a much larger and stronger group — a typical position for a woman in 
the horror film. 

In that house Joanna meets Diz. He attempts to convince her of the justice of 
submitting to the standards of feminine conformity and oppression as determined 
by the patriarchy. Again, within the horror film tradition, films dealing with living- 
dead creatures usually show a zombie trying to convince the last "normal" creature 
that the new mode of existence is desirable (e.g., INVASION OF THE BODY 
SNATCHERS[26] or THE LAST MAN ON EARTH[27]). 

Diz leads Joanna to the bedroom chamber. There she meets her mechanical, 
beautiful double and ultimately loses her "self." She also finds Fred, the dog she 
lost days ago. Fred's presence offers a metaphor for what the men expect from their 
wives — to be man's best friend; to be trained, loyal, submissive, obedient, non¬ 
demanding, and ever-present. 

When Joanna meets her replacement, the android sits at a dressing table. As the 
double rises to confront Joanna, we notice through her diaphanous Frederick's-of- 
Hollywood dressing gown that she isn't an exact duplicate of Joanna either, but a 
"new, improved" version. In the tradition of created women, her breasts are larger, 
her waist narrower, her hips fuller. The duplicate has a 36-24-36 Playboy 
physique, considered by the men an improvement over Joanna's beautiful but less 
nubile, natural body. 

The climactic confrontation with the mirror image clarifies for Joanna the changes 
she'd seen in Bobbie and Charmaine, as well as the reason for the word list and 
portrait. Language and image become united in the Lacanian mirror. For Lacan, it 
is the infant's momentous confrontation with the mirror image which leads to 
subjecthood, the acquisition of language, and the differentiation of the sexes: 

"According to the Lacanian model, the human subject is not only a 
speaking subject with an unconscious, but also a masculine or feminine 
subject in relation to the Oedipus complex. Sexual difference is seen as 
structured by the subject's relation to the phallus, the signifier which 
stands in for the play of absence and presence that constitutes language. 
Because the oedipal moment inaugurates sexual difference in relation 
to the phallus as signifier, men and women enter language differently, 



and Lacan's argument is that the female entry into language is 
organized by lack, or negativity."[28] 


This is indeed true for the Stepford woman. The android's language, from this 
moment on, stays restricted to what the men have programmed into her electronic 
circuitry. Her language also becomes reduced to non-sense, such as endlessly 
repeating, "I'll just die if I don't get that recipe, I'll just die ..." The Stepford woman, 
like Lacan's woman, remains forever outside the symbolic, outside language. 

"It is said, in philosophical texts, that women's weapon is the word, 
because they talk, talk endlessly, chatter, overflow with sound, mouth- 
sound: But they don't actually speak, they have nothing to say. They 
always inhabit the place of silence, or at most make it echo with their 
singing. And neither is to their benefit, for they remain outside 
knowledge."[29] 

Image, like language, is acquired from outside. As the infant gazes into the mirror 
it learns to recognize itself and separate from others or more specifically, from its 
mother. The presence of the mother crucially stands as both a comparison and as a 
validator. The child's image of itself, therefore, derives from someone else to whom 
it is compared. The image thus does not offer an exact rendition but a distorted, 
fun-house mirror reflection, a misrepresentation — for the image with which the 
child identifies is very unlike itself. 

In the STEPFORD WIVES, the android in the mirror is compared not to the 
mother but to the father. She is physically unlike him yet is created in his image — 
not his physical image but his image as desire, fantasy, dream, and visual 
projection. She is the man's ideal image of woman made real, although not quite 
flesh. She is the fantasy centerfold who comes to life. 

The second identification that occurs at that moment comes with Joanna and her 
double. Joanna is to the android as the child to the mother, for the android is more 
perfectly formed, more poised, more coordinated. The reflected image is a 
misrepresentation, not what Joanna is but the image that others, the patriarchy, 
would give to her. It is the Miss America aesthetic whereby all women are created 
equal, by a mold. They have the same "vital statistics," the same cheekbones, and 
the same perfection. 

Such an imposed homogenization creates masochistic women — women who feel 
forced to live up to and according to images which don't resemble them, ones 
which others have determined for them. Karen Horney explains that women are 
culturally forced into masochistic positions by 

"...a development that is not autonomous but fashioned and molded by 
existing male ideologies It is fairly obvious that these ideologies 
function not only to reconcile women to their subordinate role by 
presenting it as an unalterable one but also to plant the belief that it 
represents a fulfillment they crave, or an ideal for which it i 
commendable and desirable to strive."[30] 

The re-created Stepford wife is powerless in her inability to speak and see.[31] 
Rather than castrated, more accurately she has been decapitated. As Helen Cixous 



writes: 


"If man operates under the threat of castration, if masculinity is 
culturally ordered by the castration complex, it might be said that the 
backlash, the return on woman of this castration anxiety is its 
displacement as decapitation, execution, of woman, as loss of her head. 
Women have no other choice than to be decapitated, and in any case the 
moral is that if they don't actually lose their heads by the sword, they 
only keep them on condition that they lose them — lose them, that is, by 
complete silence, turned into automatons."[32] 

The motif of women being decapitated is not unusual in the horror genre. In THE 
BRAIN THAT WOULDN'T DIE,[33] a young doctor, Bill, preserves the head of his 
fiancee, who has been decapitated in a car accident, with the goal of re-creating 
her. Bill searches for the appropriate body in strip clubs. The "body" he selects is 
that of Doris, a hitchhiker. Doris turns out to have been a second runner-up in a 
beauty contest which Bill's fiancee won. Doris now has a scarred face, but her body 
is the perfect complement to the head. Bill lures Doris to his secluded country 
home with the promises of plastic surgery and physical perfection. In 
FRANK EN STEIN CREATED WOMAN, the man remains decapitated, but Dr. 
Frankenstein and Hertz reincarnate the woman by infusing her with the life force 
from the man's head. The "head" begins to control the woman and she resorts to 
carrying it around with her. 

Any horror film concerning creation must reveal something of the creator's goals 
and the subsequent control he exercises over his creature. The question of control 
is sometimes simply resolved, as in THE GOLEM, where the film attributes it to a 
magical star. Even a child can control the creature if she can obtain the star. In the 
Frankenstein films, the issue of control often seems more complex. Control can 
depend on an outsider's power, that is, one other than the creator (THE EVIL OF 
FRANKENSTEIN, FRANKENSTEIN CREATED WOMAN). In THE BRAIN THAT 
WOULDN'T DIE, the creature cannot control itself but gains control over a 
"monster in the closet" that will carry out the disembodied head's instructions to 
destroy the creator, Bill. 

In THE STEPFORD WIVES, the men exert virtually total control over the 
automatons. These creatures will never break free, gain outside aid, kill 
themselves, be killed, or torn on their creators; they have no will of their own and 
no power over anything or anyone. They are sentenced to exchanging ideas no 
more significant than recipes. They will not band together and revolt because they 
have no community among themselves other than the interaction involved in 
borrowing sugar. Occasionally their circuitry may fail, but the greatest destruction 
they're capable of is dropping a dish. 

Joanna realizes that women's identity and power are at stake. Her early identity 
comes from her burgeoning career as a photographer. There her power lies in 
appropriating the gaze rather than being subject to it. As Mary Ann Doane 
describes such an identity, "The intellectual woman looks and analyzes, and in 
usurping the gaze she poses a threat to an entire system of representation."[35] Not 
only does Joanna's photography allow her to go out into the world and explore it 
on her own terms, it also awards her financially, making her more independent 
from her husband. 



Upon witnessing Charmaine's change, Joanna develops fears of losing control. She 
seeks the aid of a psychiatrist in another city when living in an oppressive society in 
which she is the outsider, the "other," threatens her sanity. She fears that she, too, 
will lose control and will lose her "self." She realizes her new persona "won't take 
pictures and won't be me." The psychological consultation is ineffectual, however, 
since Joanna does not have a psychological problem but a social and cultural one. 

The creator in the horror film is almost always a man who subsumes the creative 
role of both God and woman. Most often, the creator justifies his act of creation in 
the name of scientific experimentation. In THE BRAIN THAT WOULDN'T DIE, 
the scientist's father warns him, "Don't play God." The scientist responds, "What 
I've done is right. It's the work of science." Sometimes a film gives as the man's 
reason his inability to reconcile the loss of a loved one. But regardless of such noble 
pronouncements, the man's underlying reason is always selfish. Bill explains to the 
head: "I want you as a complete woman, not as part of one. Is it wrong to want to 
do this? I love you." 

In THE STEPFORD WIVES the men create to fulfill their fantasy desires. The 
android exists for their pleasure only and not to serve any scientific or noble goal. 
As Diz explains to Joanna prior to her re-creation, "If the situation were reversed, 
wouldn't you like the perfect stud who would be eternally young and totally 
dedicated to you, even when you're old and wrinkled?" 

"Here we should note that a central conflict in many horror narratives 
revolves around the difficulties experienced by the rational (the 
educated and scientific) in recognizing and dealing with the irrational. 

The patriarchy, no matter how horrific their actions, are able to justify 
themselves with reason and logic. The men are super-rational, having 
the authority to define the locus of the rational. Women, as "Other," are 
set in opposition to the "norm" and therefore posited as irrational..." 

[ 36 ] 

The final image in THE STEPFORD WIVES has the doll-like women in their 
starched pinafore dresses pushing shopping carts around the supermarket. The 
androids are at home here, for just like the brightly colored packages neatly stacked 
on the shelves and in their carts, they are also consumer products — manufactured 
and packaged to attract and please the consumers, men. 

In order to put into perspective the haunting final image of the film, the question, 
"Who is the monster?" must be addressed. Robin Wood posits that the monster is 
the thing/person that threatens normality: "The doppelanger motif reveals the 
monster as normality's shadow."[37] To the men, the monster is the liberated 
woman, the "repressed," the "Other," who questions the norm and standards of the 
patriarchy. To the liberated women, the monster is the patriarchy who will stop at 
nothing to maintain control. The doubles are not monsters but pawns in a literal 
war between the sexes. The weapons the men employ in the war are not 
psychological or persuasive but the entire corpus of human knowledge. The men 
have command of law, medicine, computers, technology, finance, and the media. 
Stepford is a town protected by a modern-day moat of electronics companies. 


There is a happy ending in the fictional world. The patriarchy, reinstituted, reigns 



supreme.[38] But what about the ending in the viewer's world? Any reading of a 
film depends on the viewer's predispositions and beliefs. Just as RED DAWN can 
be interpreted as either realistic or as reactionary propaganda, THE STEPFORD 
WIVES can be read as either a critique or support of the Stepford way of life. The 
ending must be read in the perspective of the entire film. It gives us a social 
warning. It cautions us to be cognizant of ideology and of cultural obsessions with 
appearance and image rather than substance or heart. 
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"What more damning comment on the relations between women in 
America than the very notion of something called the 'woman's film'? 

And what more telling sign of critical and sexual priorities than the low 
caste it has among highbrows? ... As a term of critical approbrium, 

'woman's film' carries the implication that women, and therefore 
woman's emotional problems, are of minor significance." 

— Molly Haskell, From Reverence to Kaperi~|[ open notes in new 
windowl 

Molly Haskell's 1974 book clearly "defined" woman's pictures in terms which, 
beforehand, women spectators perhaps only inferred unconsciously about woman's 
image in melodramatic film.[2] Haskell points out that "there are as many kinds of 
women's films as there are kinds of women" (p. 160), but that the more popular 
woman's films have aspired to the fiction of the "ordinary woman who becomes 
extraordinary" (p. 161). Further, Haskell cites four thematic categories of women's 
action or situation within the genre: sacrifice affliction, choice, and competition (p. 
163).[3] Many other critical analyses of films within the genre alternately called 
"weepies," "melodramas," and, most often, "woman's films" stem from these 
identifiable appellations of the main woman character's situation. 

Yet while women's films come in many varieties (the sudsy, stilted "weepies" with 
Kay Francis, for example, versus the more visually polished and situationally 
complex films featuring Joan Crawford or Bette Davis), the common ground 
between representative films of the genre comes from their use of these standard 
situations. The way melodramatic films present these situations can be described 
in terms of a critical model which I'll call the "perfect moment": an all- 
encompassing, life-stilling, inert spot of time to which the woman's film heroine 
aspires. For this moment of communion with a man, woman will sacrifice 
individuality, suffer nobly through affliction, trounce "evil" (often, competition in 
the form of another woman), and choose to renounce career or emotional 
independence. 

Transferring the concept to film, I borrow the term "perfect moment" from its 






original source, Jean-Paul Sartre's Nausea. [4] In this novel, Sartre's characters 
exhibit narrow, culturally imposed definitions of what men's and women's life 
goals should be, mimicking stereotypes to which men and women aspire: 

"I would also like something unexpected to happen to me, something 

new, adventures ... I am generally proud of having had so many 

adventures" (pp. 35-36) — Antoine Roquentin 

"I recognize her love of perfection there. She always wanted to have 

'perfect moments.'" (p. 62) — Antoine, speaking of Annie 

Sartre condemned those who sought only to fulfill society's plan for them, 
sacrificing individuality. And he offers a significant notion in Nausea that robust, 
lively, strenuous adventure marks the ideal for man, while the perfect moment — 
an epiphany of romantic communion — provides woman's sole focus. Indeed, 
Sartre's narrowly-defined caricatures seem to derive from the same structural, if 
not critical model, as do many women's pictures. But Sartre condemns his 
characters. If I use a critical concept derived from Sartre's negatively presented 
characterization, must I hate similar characters found in a popular cinematic 
genre, popular especially among women? Since affairs of the heart or women's 
problems become categorized as "indulgent" or "insignificant" by male critics, the 
pejorative term "woman's picture" has no male counterpart. In fact, a film that 
focuses on things "male" is called a "psychological drama" (Haskell, 154). The 
closest is what critic Raymond Durgnat called "male weepies," the male adventure 
film. 

But the woman's picture combines the two oppositions by uniting domestic and 
romantic adult fantasies. In the films I'll discuss, the woman (central character and 
ever victim) defies all on the home front so her man can have his "adventures" (or 
profession, or satisfy longed-for interests). While middle-class marriage forms the 
ideal, perfect moments, preferably along with wedlock, will substitute perfectly 
well. Thus, Sartre's work falls in the "psychological drama" category. The useful 
term he creates — "the perfect moment" — takes on other resonances in the 
woman's film. 

Some representative films of the woman's film genre have the perfect moment as 
their foundation. We can use a three-part critical model to describe the moments 
which sum up the aesthetic-emotional strategy of the film as a whole: Periodic 
moments characterize those films in which the heroine is rewarded for passivity by 
perfect moments that occur periodically throughout the film. Delayed moments 
characterize those films in which the deserving heroine must wait until the end of 
the narrative for her perfect moments, meeting and matching obstacles 
throughout. Almost-moments typify films in which the heroine — often one who 
was assertive, but is now passive — pays for her life of independence and self- 
sufficiency and interest with moments that are never quite blissful or perfect, and 
whose true perfect moment comes when she is in solitude at the end of the film. 

To establish this Sartre/film parallel, I turn to three of Bette Davis' strongest 
vehicles: DARK VICTORY (Edmund Golding, 1939), NOW, VOYAGER (Irving 
Rapper, 1942), and THE GREAT LIE (Edmund Golding, 1941). These films are 
structured by not only the situations of sacrifice, affliction, choice, and 
competition, but also by woman's goal: attainment of perfect moments. Davis plays 



characters whose waiting period often involves the desired man, offscreen, tending 
to his worldly garden. He may be securing world renown as an architect (NOW, 
VOYAGER); or he could be the dashing airplane aficionado lost in the jungles of 
South America (THE GREAT LIE); or he may psychologically struggle with his own 
medical genius, attempting to conquer new frontiers in brain surgery (DARK 
VICTORY). And our heroine, somewhat patiently, but often combating other 
females and her own ever-present, psychological discomfort, awaits the man's 
company, love, or medical cure. She hopes to share in his celebrity. Of course, she 
has given him the strength, know-how, or reason to conquer the world in the first 
place. In Hollywood terms, the narrative can take our "deserving" heroine only to 
her romantic, still-life ideal: that point in the film where all life seems to stop for a 
moment of static, romantic bliss. In these melodramas, defiant women become 
muted (or, in fact, die a rather painful death). Passive ones are rewarded, but with 
their perfect moment as the only medal worth coveting, the "bait" which secures 
woman's place within the domestic sphere, and thus holds her within the 
patriarchy and an economic structure. 

Oddly enough, we, the audience, can be convinced through cinematic convention 
and our own need for romantic fantasies that a scene depicting Paul Henried 
lighting two cigarettes certainly offers enough of a consummation, his whole life's 
commitment — more than enough for a woman to be satisfied with. Davis' 
character, Charlotte Vail, tells us so in NOW, VOYAGER: as she and Henreid turn 
to the window to view the heavens in silent, ecstatic communion, she tells him: 
"Let's not ask for the moon; we already have the stars." And while this perfect 
moment might seem empty and shallow (and yet somehow "wonderful"), it still 
provides the basis for the film's narrative resolution. 

Within the genre as a whole, audiences are somehow convinced that stereotypes 
are valid. We are to assume that the narrative structure's perfect moments offer the 
female protagonist her just and coveted rewards for her having been "good," for 
choosing to survive in a world of narrow cultural definition. At its best, woman's 
pictures 

"pay tribute to the power of the imagination, to the mind's ability to 

picture a perfect love triumphing over the mortal and conditional" 

(Haskell, p. 188). 

The genre not only shows us the image of woman striving for static, picture-perfect, 
passive moments of bliss. Another rule of the genre, especially in the films 
discussed here, prohibits successful interaction between women who are peers. 
Only certain women, after all, get to have perfect moments; they are the ones who 
from the middle class on up seek the unity of child, woman, man, and home. (The 
sets they inhabit are lavish, as are the costumes, often by Adrien, that they wear. 
[5]) In DARK VICTORY, Davis' Judy Traherne's closest friend is Anne, obviously 
well-educated and of the upper class. She becomes Davis' loyal confidante only 
because she's her secretary, relegated to being slightly beneath Davis, the 
protagonist, in power or importance—information conveyed through context as 
well as composition. (The protagonists, too, are often visually and narratively set 
apart from the other women characters.) 

In THE GREAT LIE, Hattie McDaniel, the servant as always, interacts beautifully 
with Davis. But Mary Astor, Davis' social equal, must take an adversary role, that of 



treacherous vamp. In short, the genre seems to indicate that women cannot treat 
another woman as friend, especially if she's similar in position or lifestyle. In effect, 
perfect moments stand as a hallmark of class-consciousness in these films. Only 
upper class women get to have them, and only if they subject themselves to 
rigorous social and patriarchal patterns of control. When the woman protagonist 
can give up her silly notions of personhood, she gains a running start on cinematic 
perfection. DARK VICTORY'S Traherne is humbled by a man and an illness. NOW, 
VOYAGER's Vail lifted from the social doom of spinsterhood by two men (her 
therapist and married lover), gratefully accepts the vestiges of an independent life 
within structures of middle-class self-sacrifice. And THE GREAT LIE's Maggie, 
upon threat from a careerist "vamp," goes to extraordinary lengths to defend home 
and husband. Each woman, in her own way, earns "moments" within a category 
best suited to the nature of her sacrifice or affliction. 

DARK VICTORY, an exemplary film in the "almost-moment" category, illustrates 
what becomes of women who seek individuality beyond home and child, Judy 
Traherne seems a stereotype of the reckless, carefree heiress. Defined in a 
newspaper in terms of her late father's identity ("daughter of the late sportsman 
and wire manufacturer"), she follows his path as an amateur sports enthusiast and 
competitor. The film's narrative penalizes Judy for being active, for not seeking a 
quiet, obedient life or the perfect moments that should reward her within it. After 
she has a horseback riding accident, she finds out she has an incurable brain 
tumor, and that trial offers her both punishment and reward — i.e., a man to 
control her. Indeed, George Brent, the young physician persuaded to try to cure her 
illness, prescribes the first dose of passivity: "No exercise, tobacco, alcohol, horses, 
dogs, shooting, or gossip." 

Cinematic style reinforces Judith's transformation from a "doer" into a "passive 
sufferer" and accepter of romance in DARK VICTORY. Although she says, "I'll 
never take orders from anyone," while she is shot in shadowy profile, the visual 
style indicates the opposite of those words. She becomes compliant, giggly, and 
pliable rather quickly, and every moment she shares with her doctor/lover becomes 
an inquisition. Even the sequences of Brent and Davis' personal time together seem 
clinical, and not just in the medical sense. The characters are shot as if in "near" 
perfect moments. They do few things. Their time seems empty, rather than 
spiritually fulfilling. Perhaps the visual emptiness implies that Davis is empty, 
devoid of the true, proper conduct of a "real woman." Instead of romantic passion, 
we see sterile "over the shoulder" shots of Brent's head near Davis'. 

In yet another clinical scene, the camera looks down on Davis as she sits on the 
examining table; later, in a chair in the doctor's office, she is diminished by her 
doctor's findings. The use of even, low-contrast lighting and classically balanced 
composition reveals the "making-her-passive" status of how the film depicts Judy's 
plight. The lighting emphasizes grayness, stasis, and inaction. There are few 
variations in camera angle in these doctor/ patient, paternal/ feminine" sequences. 
Such "flatness" underscores Traherne's immutable place within cinematic (and 
societal) convention, especially in contrast to earlier high-key, sun-drenched 
sequences of free, spirited motion (Judy at parties, Judy on horseback, etc.). A 
rebellious heroine, it seems, cannot earn perfect moments, nor can altering the 
errors of her ways redeem her. Judy is "tamed" by the narrative. The film only 
allows her a static series of moments, uncomfortable and stifling in composition, 



lighting, and content, and often tightly framed and "confined." 

And so in DARK VICTORY, the surgeon continues to work his miracles of 
patriarchal socialization. In an early hospital scene, the old family doctor remarks 
(with appropriate amazement), "Why, she's never given in to anyone before." When 
Davis asks about her illness, Brent replies, "That's my worry," and Davis rejoins, "I 
put myself in your hands." Before, Davis had not lived by the rules, either in 
cooperation with a man or under his thumb. And although the doctor Brent 
accompanies her as a lover on her way to death, he cannot go all the way. As a 
woman, she still must continue to sacrifice for him. She sends Brent off as she 
begins to go blind — the "sign" that death is near. We see the screen go dark as she 
does. Just before that, it shows the sunny, high-key, loosely-framed outdoor shots, 
which, ironically, made Judith seem the reckless, spoiled heroine at the start of the 
film. Now, it connotes that as she's nobly attained the perfect moment of death, she 
has it all to herself. 

Before Brent leaves, unaware of her crisis, Judy likens the outdoors to her life with 
him and also to her death; it is "shining and quiet." Only in heaven will she have 
their eternal, still, perfect moment, for "what we have cannot be destroyed." Since 
her other moments have been "almosts," her moment of bliss comes in solitude at 
the very end of the film. She has the promise of enduring, freeze-frame stasis, 
eventually shared with her loved one. 

Other dialogue throughout the film reveals Judy's new perceptions of herself, and 
her debt to the joys of female submission. In DARK VICTORY, woman has been 
given "spiritual" life (and a short-term lease on her physical existence) by a surgeon 
who will make her the kind of woman she "should" be by marrying her. The 
dialogue celebrates Judy's patriarchal lobotomy: 

• "What that doctor's done for your manner." (Anne, her secretary, speaking) 

• "I've been a good girl 'til today; I've practically been your slave!" (Judy to the 
doctor) 

• "You did that [gave me life]; you should be very proud of yourself." (Judy) 

• "For the first time, I wake up with something to live for." (Judy speaking) 

DARK VICTORY, like many melodramas, also gives numerous indications about 
what "inappropriate womanhood" might be. In the stable scene with Humphrey 
Bogart, playing horse-trainer Michael, mise-en-scene finds both characters at eye 
level, but with Judy literally backed against the wall. Michael talks about their 
similarities, about how much she "is like a man." Judy is again trapped through 
framing, illustrating that a perfect moment between her as "manlike" and a 
working class man would not form an acceptable part of the scenario. As Judith's 
"manhood" is inappropriate, so, too, is her womanhood. The film permits no 
mention of Judith's mother; moreover, the older physician in the hospital 
sequences keeps repeating, "I brought her into this world." In not one of these 
films do we see a successful mother-daughter relationship. Instead, woman's films 
reveal a warped view of how these all must have been. [6] The obvious absence of 
warm, supportive mothers, perhaps done for the sake of melodramatic conflict, 
affirms in still another way that women cannot be a source of strength or 
redemption for one another. 


From DARK VICTORY'S "almosts," NOW VOYAGER's heroine moves from 



experiencing time as confinement to experiencing it as a noble, eternal moment — 
Charlotte Vail's ultimate reward for passivity, In DARK VICTORY, we (and Sartre) 
might actually admire Judy for meeting her existential responsibility — taking her 
perfect moment upon herself. In fact, Judy is a paradoxical Hollywood product 
who chooses not to share that moment with a man. 

Charlotte Vail in NOW, VOYAGER, moves in the opposite direction from Judy. 
Stifled by her overbearing mother, Charlotte is a spinster, independent of men and 
convention, but passive and insecure. She's been made mentally ill by an 
alienating, asexual lifestyle. NOW, VOYAGER's mise-en-scene emphasizes 
imprisonment. An early scene shows Charlotte, her sister, and mother in three- 
shot, with Charlotte symbolically between them both, between the worlds of action 
and stasis. Her inflexible, blue-blooded mother in fact imprisons her 
psychologically and physically. 

Such a characterization appeals to the side of every woman socialized to feel 
insecure and socially inept, strong yet unassertive. Charlotte's the ugly-duckling 
stereotype, as seen especially in her first meeting with her future lover Jerry. As 
part of her "recovery," Charlotte had been placed on a cruise by her sister with an 
elegant wardrobe that transforms her immediately into a glamorous woman. We 
see her "strike an impression" in a doorway of an elegant lounge. Yet, Charlotte's 
spiritual and sexual self -assuredness grows only with Jerry's guidance. Showing 
him a photograph of her family, Charlotte calls herself the "spinster aunt — every 
family has one"; she says "Miss" with great, hissing shame. She makes constant 
negative reference to her glasses; we learn that even her fancy evening cape had 
had "instructions" pinned to it by Charlotte's sister on how to dress properly. Only 
Jerry's reassurances finally make her feel like a real woman. 

But what earns Charlotte her many perfect moments in the film is her noble self- 
sacrifice. She inspires Jerry to pursue his dream career as an architect. She also 
teaches him about loneliness, which he in turn tries to teach his mentally disturbed 
daughter. But Jerry wants to prove to Charlotte that she's "not immune to 
happiness." By being responsible for her new life, he directs her. She agrees "not to 
struggle with him," just after he had asked, "Do you believe in immortality? A 
chance for happiness to be carried on?" Charlotte cries "tears of gratitude, an old 
maid's attitude." Perfect moments result from Charlotte's transference of her 
servitude from mother to "master." 

What's especially intriguing about NOW, VOYAGER is that we have a series of 
double perfect moments in the film because Charlotte befriends and takes into her 
mansion Jerry's troubled daughter. When Charlotte can't be with Jerry, she can 
care for the youngster, which substitutes for moments of romantic bliss. When 
Jerry witnesses Charlotte's kindness to his daughter, we see the three of them on 
the opulent staircase in Charlotte's home; she is on the highest stair, the child in 
the center, Jerry at the bottom. When he says "I love you," he ostensibly says it to 
the girl, but really to them both — and both women glow. Jerry created for 
Charlotte a romantic fantasy-identity: he calls her Camille, as does his daughter. 
Haying already inspired Jerry to the zenith of a new career, Charlotte gets to share 
with him the bond of his child, something she calls "stronger than both of us 
together." 


That will keep Charlotte in perfect moments for life, relegated happily to a "narrow 



strip of territory that is ours." Devoting herself to his child, the Jerry-substitute, 
Charlotte will also have him when he can steal away from his wife to visit his child. 
He and Charlotte will then share blissful, static, asexual moments. In her mansion, 
the two again share the famous communion-of-the-double-cigarette-by-the- 
window, as stars twinkle in the darkness. For her bargain to opt for static and 
eternal love for a sexually unattainable man, Charlotte wins "periodic moments" of 
romantic perfection. 

Rather than the "almost moments" of DARK VICTORY, and the frequent, or 
"periodic moments" of NOW, VOYAGER, Maggie, the heroine of THE GREAT LIE, 
must wait most of the film to achieve her true perfect moment, an example best 
called the "delayed moment." In this case, the delay comes from one of 
melodrama's preferred adversaries—other women. THE GREAT LIE pits women 
against each other. The other woman stands as the roadblock preventing and 
obstructing the path to the great moments our obedient heroine deserves. 
Hollywood suggests that women from the same social class will compete for the 
perfect moments that the right man can bring them. The "winner" of the male and 
maternal spoils is, of course, not the career woman, but the compliant homebody, 
diligently protecting the heterosexual couple and the family against all threat. 
Especially heterosexuality is insured if women are made to feel constantly 
threatened and at odds with one another. Heroines can be feisty, but only for the 
righteous protection of their men and the material interests men provide. 

In THE GREAT LIE, Sandra (Mary Astor) plays a cold, self-absorbed concert 
pianist who threatens Maggie's (Bette Davis) emotionally and financially rich 
homemaking marriage to Pete (George Brent), the pilot-adventurer. The plot is 
complex. The two women hide the fact that Pete and Maggie's child is really Pete 
and Sandra's (Pete had the earlier marriage annulled, you see). Sandra and Pete 
had parted after her career and his sudden awareness of his feeling for Maggie, a 
former love, came between them. The sultry Sandra is visually and narratively 
depicted at the start of the film in "manly," "action" terms. As a sexual woman, 
she's the prima donna, refusing the guilt and country home which should go with 
marriage. She prefers the late night hours of the city. 

Cramped in the left side of an early shot in the film, Sandra agrees, under fire, that 
she should have "been a dutiful wife." The film offers no middle ground; it implies 
that women exist with coldness and freedom or passivity and warmth. Sandra says 
she's "been a bachelor," with the connotations that she's cold, unnatural, and 
undeserving of happiness. After Pete and Maggie reunite and marry (and win their 
first, minor perfect moment of bliss together on the porch after their wedding, 
gazing into the heavens), Sandra lets Maggie know that she, Sandra, plans to win 
Pete back — and, oh, by the way, that she's "going to have his child." 

Pete now literally removes himself from the scene for South American Adventure at 
the bidding of none other than the United States Government. Meanwhile (literally 
"back at the ranch"), the women wage a psychological war for the spoils — an 
eternity of static, perfect moments with The Man. Maggie nobly cares for pregnant, 
nasty, uncooperative Sandra in a hideaway 'midst the sagebrush of Arizona. The 
film's architectural and spatial metaphor shows what extraordinary lengths Maggie 
will go to to keep her man — she will assume his "turf," the wild west, keeping 
Sandra out of her element and Maggie in tough, directive, domineering control. 



Sandra, in these scenes, is childish, immature, "unwomanly," given her condition; 
she wants to be cared for but rejects the care when offered. She eats the wrong 
foods — in short, she is downright "anti-motherly." In contrast, Maggie exercises 
an androgynous, maternal/ paternal control at the ranch, a place where both 
women are away from the "norm." The harsh, shadowy lighting underscores the 
atypical "strangeness" of their arrangement. Maggie makes the bargain to keep the 
child when it's born, claiming it is hers when her adventurer/ capitalist/ conqueror 
hero returns (for a while, we fear that he's been lost): hence the film's title "the 
great lie." Predictably, when the truth is revealed, Pete decides to stick by true-blue 
Maggie (reaffirming the unbreakable bond of marriage). Sandra relents. Within 
this context, the high-ceilinged freedom and loosely-framed composition of the 
Arizona landscape — its high-key lit celebration of the "atmosphere" of the family 
— seems to indicate that Maggie will, of course, win out. 

THE GREAT LIE illustrates some key issues of the woman's picture's perfect 
moments. The melodramatic heroine faces obstacles to and psychological conflicts 
surrounding her reward, yet her nobility and devotion to her man and home let her 
finally achieve its promise as a "delayed moment," but only at the denouement. The 
protagonist is tested: Job, now a woman, has "gone Hollywood." 

THE GREAT LIE also propagates the "woman against woman" syndrome, in which 
women of the same carefully delineated, upper-middle class cannot be friends or 
confidantes. They are doomed to compete for men and the reward of the perfect 
moment. The choice of an upper-middle class background seems so "regular" that 
most of us rarely notice it; however, it provides a crucial context for melodramatic 
narratives. The Hollywood audience certainly isn't conditioned to — nor is it really 
interested in — the psychological dimensions of the life of working class women. 
Perhaps the drama of psychological warfare between women would be less 
appropriately set in such a context. It would be more difficult to trump up 
dissension between women whose less privileged positions in society find them 
with far greater things to do than work only towards moments of bliss, stasis, and 
inaction. And since Hollywood cinema, in its mise-en-scene, always provides a kind 
of material wish-fulfillment in its sets and costumes, the material spoils of such an 
inter-woman conflict would be less satisfying. Appropriately for the genre, then, 
Maggie's confidante in the film is played by Hattie McDaniel, a commonsense, real 
woman (a maternal, bossy "Greek chorus" of accurate feelings about various 
characters and situations), her maid. However, McDaniel is asexual and in class 
terms represents no psychological or economic "threat," so harmony between them 
reigns, 

Wearing Pollyanna costumes to underscore her role, Maggie is demure, always 
supportive of Pete and the things he's "best at." Sandra is talented, temperamental, 
sexy, manipulative; undoubtedly, then, Sandra wants to control Pete. She is the 
strong, sexual, sequined feline we find fascinating, threatening, and, in part, what 
we wish we could be. It's in man's interest to stifle Sandra, to give her no 
redemption. Even the names — connotatively rich, white, Protestant — reinforce 
perceptions of good versus evil. Davis is good, wholesome "Maggie"; Brent is 
macho, but down-to-earth "Pete"; Astor, meanwhile, is the devouring "Sandra." 


The woman's film has been publicized as a merely entertaining genre. But, in fact, 
these films are political, both in what they contain and in the way many women use 



them. It is our responsibility as feminists as we enjoy them to perceive them that 
way. 

Surely there are extreme stereotypes in THE GREAT LIE; women are either 
madonnas or whores. In Hollywood we find little middle ground. Ideologically, in 
many cultural spheres, we see women treated as if they and their interests lacked 
depth and complexity. Ideology simplifies. Cultures need people to be predictable, 
at least in terms of their prescribed places in society. As Sartre created his narrow 
characters for the purpose of illustrating a negative example, perhaps the film critic 
can do the same. In Sartre's terms, action is complex and powerful, full of choice 
and freedom. He associated action with men. Stasis is controllable, predictable, 
receiving, and passive — seemingly female. What can be a feminist critical 
justification, therefore, for supporting a genre which emphasizes and perpetuates 
elitist class distinctions, pits woman against woman for men's benefit, and 
propagates a myth which equates men with thought and action, and which allows 
women justifiable desires only if they seek inactive, static moments of bliss? 

Everyone loves a good story, so perhaps whatever potential for injury there is in the 
woman's picture is not in the entertainment value of shedding a few tears as Judith 
dies peacefully in DARK VICTORY, fade to black; or in our suspense as we wonder 
which woman Pete will "choose," Sandra eventually getting trounced by True Love 
in THE GREAT LIE; or in our admiration for Charlotte in NOW, VOYAGER as she 
comes out of her old maid shell, albeit with Jerry's tutoring. Women's pictures deal 
with emotions — very real emotions. Because the films center on women's 
emotions, they capture viewers with the same emotional strength that in the past 
caused male critics to dismiss them. Yet unless we see the films as more than 
entertainment "fluff" of the forties, the subliminal messages — the dangerous ones 
that limit and defile women — perpetuate themselves. It can be injurious for life to 
imitate Hollywood art if the latter purports to show us how things are and should 
be, and if the explicit, exploitative, social implications of these films go 
unrecognized after the lights go up and our teary eyes clear. [7] 

Notes 

1. Molly Haskell, From Reverence to Rape: The Treatment of Women in the 
Movies (New York: Penguin Books, 1973), pp. 153-54. Other references to Haskell 
's book will be cited in the text. 

2. Some valuable early resources on the woman's picture are two anthologies: 

Karyn Kay and Gerald Peary's anthology of feminist perspectives, Women and the 
Cinema: A Critical Anthology (New York: E.P. Dutton, Inc., 1977); Patricia Erens' 
Sexual Strategems: The World of Women in Film (New York: Horizon Press, 

1979); and Marjorie Rosen's Popcorn Venus: Women, Movies, and the American 
Dream (New York: Coward, McCann, and Geoghegan, 1973). An important 
collection of articles which deal with women and the family and the melodrama 
MILDRED PIERCE is E. Ann Kaplan's Women in Film Noir (London: BFI 
Publishing, 1980). Also see "Women in Film," Film Library Quarterly, 5, No. 1 
(Winter, 1971-1972); "Women in Film," Take One, 3, No. 2 (February 1972); Jean- 
Loup Bourget, "Romantic Dramas of the Forties: An Analysis," Film Comment, 10, 
No. 1 (January-February 1974). 


3. In his textbook, Masters of the American Cinema, Louis Giannetti offers his own 



damning explanation of the features of the woman's film (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice Hall, 1981), pp. 46-47: 

"The production values in women's pictures tend to be glossy, the 
costumes chic and numerous. The woman's picture seldom explores the 
male psyche in much detail." [Should it?] 

"For the most part, men are conventionalized and kept at the fringes, 
the unworthy but grateful recipients of a woman's gift of love." 

It's interesting how any film that does not keep woman at the fringes but at the 
center of the action becomes trivialized in this definition. 

4. Jean-Paul Sartre, Nausea (New York: New Directions, 1964), pp. 35-36. For a 
more complete discussion of Annie, see pp. 141-154. Much of the book concerns 
Antoine's discovery of his notions of adventure. He notes, "I am the one who splits 
the night" (p. 54). His heart swells ... with great feeling of adventure." In all, his 
essence is to seek power through action; hers, to seek an internal stasis. 

5. See the special issue of Film Reader, No, 5 (1982) on feminist film criticism, 
especially the article entitled "Hildy Johnson and the 'Man-Tailored Suit': The 
Comedy of Inequality," by Jane Marie Gaines and Charlotte Cornelia Herzog. 

6. See "Woman's Place: The Absent Family of Film Noir," by Sylvia Harvey, in 
Women in Film Noir. Also see articles about the family and MILDRED PIERCE: 
Pam Cook, "Duplicity in MILDRED PIERCE," in Women in Film Noir. Chuck 
Kleinhans' article, "Notes on Melodrama and the Family under Capitalism," Film 
Reader, No. 3 (1978). 

7. As a woman viewer raised in a lower middle class environment, I loved these 
films on TV. I was immersed in their romance, and my interpretation, of course, 
works off my early — and since "reworked — responses. I recognize and respect 
that not all women respond to these films as romance; in particular, the 
"consonance" between these films and the wish-fulfillment they represent for 
someone of my background has been the lure of the Hollywood film. Other people 
might never have been "immersed" in women's films; their variant readings, even 
among feminist critics, indicate the wide range of viewpoints about these films. 
(See, for example, an analysis of NOW, VOYAGER in Camera Obscura by Lea 
Jacobs, entitled "NOW, VOYAGER: Some Problems of Enunciation and Sexual 
Difference," No. 7, Spring 1981.) For example, the criticism of Raymond Bellour 
doesn't take into account woman's lived experience and reads aspects of the text 
from a male point of view. Bellour's analyses of the mechanisms of sexual 
oppression assume a unitary, or single type of, spectator; in this, I'd like to allow 
for pluralistic perceptions of these melodramas, and acknowledge the cultural 
influences that have helped me arrive at mine. 

The author wishes to thank Chuck Kleinhans, Julia Lesage, Julie Siegel, and Roger 
Gilman for their insights and suggestions. Thanks to Jack Snapper for talking 
about Sartre with me and piquing my curiosity just before I viewed DARK 
VICTORY, and whose ideas helped me form mine. 
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What is love without the giving? 

Without love you're only living 
An imitation, an imitation of life. 

- Title song, IMITATION OF LIFE (1959) 

The scene opens on a middle-class, urban classroom filled with elementary school 
children-all white. The teacher, also white, reads o the children in order to pass the 
time while a rainstorm rages outside. They select their favorite book, Little Women, 
and the teacher begins reading, 

"Jo was very busy in the garret, for the October days began to grow 
chilly, and the afternoons were short. For two or three hours the sun lay 
warmly in the high window..." 

A matronly black woman (Louise Beavers) interrupts, appearing at the door. 

Seeing her, one of the students (Dorothy Howard) visibly stiffens and hides behind 
her book. The black woman, Delilah, enters and says, in noticeable dialect, "It's 
raining so hard I brought rubbers and coat to fetch my little girl home." At first it 
appears there has been some mistake, but then Delilah sights her white-appearing 
daughter, Peola, half-concealed behind a book: "My poor baby. Teacher, has she 
been passing?" Delilah's nurturing impulse has quickly become Peola's uncovering. 
The child runs from the classroom shouting angrily at her mother, "I hate you. I 
hate you. I hate you!" 

For both mother and daughter, emotional restraint has given way. Moreover, if this 
sequence from IMITATION OF LIFE (John Stahl 1934) succeeds with the viewer, 
then his/her emotional defenses ought to be crumbling also. Further, this scene 
typifies one of the few film genres that can stare unthinkingly at emotional 
upheaval: the U.S. domestic melodrama. We have seen films in which daughters 
deny mothers, mothers humiliate daughters, women sacrifice quietly for lovers/ 
husbands/ children, and, more rarely, families smother man. Domestic equilibrium 
is threatened repeatedly by forces both internal and external — be they World War 
II (A TIME TO LOVE AND A TIME TO DIE), juvenile delinquency (REBEL 




WITHOUT A CAUSE), cortisone (BIGGER THAN LIFE), racial controversy 
(IMITATION OF LIFE), fatal disease (NO SAD SONGS FOR ME), or the 
protagonist's repressed desires (PEYTON PLACE). Domestic melodrama's status as 
emotional hothouse is undeniable; it addresses itself directly and boldly to that 
arena of internecine emotional combat, the family. 

Until quite recently, though, this celebration of pathos has discouraged serious 
consideration of the genre. The feelings it generates seemed somehow too "easy," 
somehow "unearned" — bathetic rather than truly pathetic. Or the films were said 
to be manipulative, just pulling the right strings to get a desired emotional 
response from the ticket-buyer. Early popular culture critics encouraged this 
disdain by concentrating on genres which conventionally attract a male audience 
and deal with "masculine themes, (e.g., Robert Warshow on the gangster and 
Westerner, and Andre Bazin on 1930s genresLfil( open notes in new window] Even 
today fewer monographs on the domestic melodrama match the still growing 
volume of literature on the seemingly moribund Western. At least the melodrama 
is alive and well — making appearances in movie theatres (e.g., WHOSE LIFE IS IT 
ANYWAY?) and dominating daytime television. 

One of the Women's Movements direct effects on film culture has been a 
heightened interest in how our culture represents romance and the family. This 
interest has led to an increased understanding of the domestic melodrama's 
thematic motifs, narrative structure and presentational style — rescuing 
melodrama from the Woman's Picture ghetto.[2] Still, much work remains to be 
done. What I am dealing with in this essay is how the genre has evolved over the 
years, particularly from the 1930s to the 1950s. I can best illustrate this change by 
analyzing two films that share a common narrative base: Fannie Hurst's Imitation 
of Life. Universal Studios initially released a film based on this story in 1934, under 
the direction of melodramatist John M. Stahl, and then remade it in 1959, with 
Douglas Sirk as director. The scene which begins the present paper will anchor my 
analysis. As that one scene evolved, I believe, so evolved the domestic melodrama. 

As in any genre study, the critic must construct the genre's parameters. For lack of 
space, I here put aside thorny methodological questions (the "empiricist dilemma 
— see Andrew Tudor and Edward Buscombe)[3] and rely on an empirically 
derived, somewhat common-sensical notion of the genre. I have found this 
definition of melodrama useful, and readers will judge its utility for themselves. 

First of all, the domestic melodrama exists basically within the realm of Hollywood 
classicism, but it differs from most mainstream cinema (1915-1960) in several 
respects. Most importantly, it features a woman protagonist. The strongest female 
actresses of the so-called "Golden Era" starred in melodrama — and not as the 
hero's pet, buddy, antagonist or object of desire. Bette Davis, Greta Garbo, Joan 
Crawford, Irene Dunne, Margaret Sullivan occupy the emotional center of their 
domestic melodrama films. Whereas most classical films follow men in their 
worldly exploits, the domestic melodrama represents the women and families "left 
behind." For example, rather than watch the decline of a concert pianist, we follow 
the woman with whom he thoughtlessly flirted and then deserted (LETTER FROM 
AN UNKNOWN WOMAN). Or, rather than following the soldier's adventures on 
the battlefield, we learn about the trauma on the homefront (SINCE YOU WENT 
AWAY). It seems as if the domestic melodrama has chronicled the "lives" of 



mainstream cinema's supporting cast — providing us with sentiments that were 
mostly left unspoken in violent genres such as the Western, the gangster film and 
the war movie. In these latter genres, love merely enters as an inconvenience; in 
melodrama it remains the central concern. 

What we need to specify, then, is melodrama's particular conception of love. The 
films usually allow women two types of love: (l) romantic love of lover/husband, or 
(2) domestic love of children. (On rare occasions — e.g., MARKED WOMAN — 
sisterly affection does arise, but it is the exception that proves the rule.) Romantic 
love seems the ideal state of happiness and women pursue it obsessively. If 
achieved, it remains constant (few screen characters fall out of love) and 
transcends all earthly troubles. In some films romantic love may even transcend 
death. (At the conclusion of SEVENTH HEAVEN the viewer is not quite certain if 
Chico — Charles Farrell-has returned from the grave to his lover, or if everyone 
just thought he was dead.) Romantic love, however, often confronts domestic love. 
In U.S. cinema, marriage initiates domestic love — and usually signals the end of 
romance. This may be why most romantic films' characters approach marital 
union but do not achieve it until literally seconds before the end credits roll. 

In contrast, domestic melodrama dwells on daily life after the couple join together. 
At the altar, life ceases to consist of the couple's adventure in romance and 
becomes the family's struggle for survival. This brings us to melodrama's principal 
theme: the glory of self-sacrifice. As Molly Haskell has noted, 

"The domestic and the romantic are entwined, one redeeming the other, 

in the theme of self-sacrifice which is the mainstay and oceanic force, 

high tide and low ebb, of the woman's film. "[4] 

The 1934 IMITATION OF LIFE interweaves stories of domestic love with those of 
romantic love, eventually bringing the two kinds of love into conflict. The film pairs 
a white woman, Bea Pullman (Claudette Colbert), and her child, Jessie (as a baby, 
Baby Jane; as a young woman, Rochelle Hudson), with a black woman and hers 
(see the above scene). Delilah's nurturing releases Bea from her maternal duties 
and thus frees her for romantic intrigue with Steve Archer (Warren William). 
Delilah fits comfortably into the "mammy" type: large framed, self-effacing, 
religious to the point of superstition, uneducated but "wise" in matters of the heart, 
and above all else totally committed to nurturing not just her own daughter but 
Bea's daughter and Bea herself. Donald Bogle would place Delilah within the "aunt 
jemima" subtype: 

"Often aunt jemimas are toms blessed with religion or mammies who 

wedge themselves into the dominant white culture. "[5] 

In fact, the film makes Delilah so typical that she becomes reified into an image or 
symbol of what she is — or rather, of what she is to white culture. In an 
ideologically blunt sequence, the white mother and now pancake entrepreneur, 

Bea, coaxes Delilah into an aunt jemima posture to exemplify for the painter what 
Bea wants for her pancake shop's sign (figure 1). Delilah's image then appears in 
the shop window (figure 2) and finally develops into an immense neon sign: "32 
million packages sold last year," it declares, as a huge "aunt" Delilah maneuvers a 
flapjack (figure 3). 



The mammy/aunt jemima character type stands first and foremost for nurturing — 
raising and caring for children and adults. Indeed, in the cinema and other popular 
culture media, the black matron's nurturing abilities assume superhuman 
characteristics. Her powers extend beyond that of white women. As Delilah 
protests when her daughter threatens to leave, "I'm your mammy. I ain't no white 
mother!" White women, she implies, do not have as strong a bind to their children 
— a notion supported by IMITATION OF LIFE, where Delilah's grief over her 
daughter's departure will eventually bring her to death. The mammy fits well 
within melodrama's bounds, for indeed she is the apotheosis of the film's 
protagonist, since she is devoted, beyond rational thought, to her children. Within 
IMITATION OF LIFE, Delilah functions to remind Bea of motherhood's 
responsibilities — which Delilah exemplifies through martyrdom. Delilah's position 
within the narrative serves to bring the protagonist's dilemma into sharp relief. 

In recent years, since perhaps World War II, the mammy/aunt jemima type has 
been criticized as offering a negative image of black women. Writers on blacks in 
white culture have commented on this character-type's exploitative nature. 
Specifically, a mammy character does not just represent nurturing; she also 
promotes black women's exploitation as nurturers of white characters who hire and 
use her. Films present characters like Delilah as satisfied, even pleased, with this 
inequitable arrangement. When Bea tries to incorporate Delilah into the business, 
one founded on Delilah's secret recipe, Delilah sees it only as Bea's rejecting her 
and her mothering abilities. Furthermore, the film ridicules Delilah's inability to 
grasp financial matters. This scene ends with Bea's business manager, Elmer (Wed 
Sparks), grumbling about Delilah, "Once a pancake, always a pancake." 

Of course, the more significant arena for Delilah's nurturing powers lies in her 
relationship with her defiant daughter, Peola. Delilah pleads with Peola to stop the 
girl's rebellious ways and make her accept things as they are - to accept their 
inferior economic status and seek only an elevated spiritual position. The aunt 
jemima resigns herself to her earthly oppression, secure in the knowledge of 
heavenly reward. Religion becomes one of white culture's principal means of 
pacifying blacks, and characters like Delilah, with her demand for a massive 
funeral, endorse it. Peola rejects her mother's acquiescence, however - as evidenced 
by the sequence beginning the present paper. She demands the material, worldly 
rewards that white men and women enjoy. 

She thus exemplifies IMITATION OF LIFE'S theme of racial identity. As a black 
woman who appears white, she may select her race. Will it be black culture 
(Delilah) or white (the classroom and, later, a job in an all-white restaurant)? 
Significantly, Delilah's death brings Peola back to "her place" within black culture. 
As we learn in the film's final scene between Bea and her daughter, after Delilah's 
martyr's death, Peola has elected to return to the "teacher's" college and 
supposedly has quieted her desires for first-class citizenship. The film's narrative, 
therefore, signifies the correctness of Peola's actions and endorses black 
submission to the white status quo. 

In the 1934 IMITATION OF LIFE, the words and actions of a black working class 
woman, Delilah, validate the rights and values of white middle-class culture. In this 
way the film exemplifies one of domestic melodrama's main tenets: 


Central to the woman's film is the notion of middle-class-ness, not just 



as an economic status, but as a stte of mind and a relatively rigid moral 
code" (Haskell). [6] 

This code is illustrated in the domestic melodrama by its representation of the 
family and work. Sounding remarkably like Frederick Engels, Haskell writes, 

"The circumscribed world of the housewife corresponds to the state of 
woman in general, confronted by a range of options so limited she 
might as well inhabit a cell. The persistent irony is that she is dependent 
for her well-being and 'fulfillment' on institutions - marriage, 
motherhood - that, by translating the word 'woman' into 'wife' and 
'mother,' end her independent identity. She then feels bound to adhere 
to a morality which demands that she stifle her own 'illicit' creative or 
sexual urges in support of a social code that tolerates considerably more 
deviation on the part of her husband. She is encouraged to follow the 
lead of her romantic dreams, but when they expire she is stuck."[8] 

Haskell's comments clearly describe plot developments in IMITATION OF LIFE. 

As Delilah's labor releases Bea from mothering duties, Bea can begin a social life. 
We know Bea had married her first husband for economic reasons, but he died, 
leaving her the child and little financial support. Now established as the "Pancake 
Queen," Bea has the freedom to pursue a man for the mere pleasure of it. However, 
anyone familiar with the genre's conventions knows that such hedonism can't last 
long. In short order, Delilah dies of a broken heart and Bea's daughter, Jessie, falls 
in love with the man Bea herself had planned to marry. 1930s films seldom tolerate 
a single, older woman's independence, especially not domestic melodrama. 
Delilah's death seems to teach Bea a lesson. Soon after, she sends her lover on a sea 
voyage (he's an ichthyologist) so that her daughter won't be disturbed by their 
marriage. Domestic love of daughter has triumphed over romantic love of fiance. 
The film ends as it begins, with mother and daughter alone together. Bea speaks of 
the film's first scene in which Jessie called out for her rubber duck. "I want my 
quack-quack," quotes Bea teasingly as the music rises, "I want my quack-quack." 
Fade to black. 

Marxist feminists argue that woman's consignment to limited wife and mother 
roles serves the interests of the bourgeoisie and its (dominant) ideology. Women 
are charged with the wifely duty of maintaining the worker (providing food and 
sex, maintaining the home as a site of re-creation and recreation, washing, 
repairing clothes, and so on) and the motherly duty of producing, nurturing, and 
socializing new workers (children). Deviations from these roles - such as the 
independent, sexually active, but not reproductive, woman - disrupt this scheme. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that a major ideological apparatus such as the cinema 
does not condone sexually active, single, female characters. This can be seen easily 
in a broad range of films from all over the world: the perils of Anna Moore (Lillian 
Gish) in WAY DOWN EAST (1920), Marguerite's (Camilla Horn) burning at the 
stake in F.W. Murnau's silent FAUST (1926), Mildred Pierce's (Joan Crawford) 
murderous daughter in the film of the same name (1945), the murder of Nana 
(Anna Karina) in VIVRE SA VIE (1962), Bree Daniels' (Jane Fonda) persecution in 
KLUTE (1971), and the butchering of countless sexually active teenage women in 
today's horror films (e.g., HALLOWEEN, 1979). True, some of these films do 
present the victimized woman sympathetically, but female viewers easily get the 



central message: express your sexuality outside of marriage and you will be 
punished. (Instances of film misogyny of this sort may possibly correlate with the 
times that the greatest male fear of women exists in the workplace: e.g., the post- 
World War II years and the current recession.) Although Bea does not suffer as 
intense punishment as the above women, she becomes restricted to her 
reproductive role and forced to repress her non-reproductive desires. 

The 1934 IMITATION OF LIFE'S representation of work is somewhat less 
conventional than the way it inhibits the independent woman. Unlike the legions of 
films that coerce women into choosing between career and marriage (as recently as 
GIRLFRIENDS, 1978), IMITATION OF LIFE elides the difference between the two 
by basing Bea's career on Delilah's nurturing, i.e., the latter's pancake recipe. 
Further, even though Bea works, she remains close to her daughter. The real threat 
to this happy bourgeois structure becomes Steve, the object of Bea's sexual desire. 
Bea does not have to choose between family and business, but between lover and 
family/business. Thus, through a strange, unconventional twist, Bea's return to 
daughter Jessie also signifies a return to her business, Aunt Delilah's Pancakes. 
Nowhere does the film present work as exploitative or alienating; indeed, the film 
valorizes Bea's rise from proletariat to bourgeoisie - a Horatio Alger for women. 

The book jacket for the paperback edition of Imitation of Life sums up the novel as 
a "penetrating portrait of a woman who dreamed of success, achieved it, and then 
had to ask herself the question, 'Is success enough?"' I think Bea would answer that 
question: "No. It is not enough, but it will do for economically depressed 1934." 

The rigidity of the socioeconomic code governing IMITATION OF LIFE finds 
metaphoric expression in its visual style. Stahl's filming of the novel relies heavily 
on static, rectangular compositions. One may see this illustrated in the classroom 
sequence which I began with. Frames-within-the-frame structure many of the 
shots (see figures 4,5, and 6). 

Additionally, the interior shots of the classroom (see figure 6) seem dominated by 
rectangular shapes: the classroom windows and the blackboard and map. These 
compositions create a conventional stasis or equilibrium. One may posit an 
equivalence between the static, calcified compositions of Stahl's visual style and the 
rigid moral structures of white society that limit black people's options. Just as 
Peola becomes entrapped within a culture that categorizes her as a second-class 
citizen, so too the image of Peola gets caught in a web of strongly drawn horizontal 
and vertical lines (see figure 5). Delilah also remains snared within constrictive 
societal rules, and her figure's soft rounded bulk contrasts with the classroom's 
hard angles. 

My interpretation is supported by similar rectangular compositions occurring 
throughout the course of the film - in particular, the aforementioned scene 
involving Delilah, Bea and Elmer, the business manager, in which they attempt to 
incorporate Delilah (figure 7). Just as Delilah does not understand the financial 
papers and the benefits they may accrue her, and just as she remains symbolically 
"other" from the world of economics (representing, as she does, the spiritual world 
and extreme domestic love), so she persists as an anomaly in the tidily constructed 
home of the white mother. Furthermore, white culture exploits not only her 
physical labor but also her appearance (see figures 1, 2, 3). Her image becomes 
reified into a corporate trademark - without her ever comprehending the financial 



world. Similarly, the white mother, Bea, also remains constrained within this 
economic and moral structure, but the film offers her an avenue for escape: Steve 
Archer. Even the film's mise-en-scene marks Steve as a man outside of 
conventional society's influence; he has most significant scenes in the garden 
rather than the house that pancakes built (see figures 8 and 9). Thus metaphoric 
meanings can be constructed from the film's visual style: closed, rectangular 
compositions suggest socioeconomic entrapment; open compositions suggest 
potential liberation. 

Having discussed some of the domestic melodrama conventions operating in 
IMITATION OF LIFE (1934), we may now summarize a working definition of the 
genre: 

• A woman protagonist - or a man in a woman's conventional position (see 
THERE'S ALWAYS TOMORROW). 

• A middle-class economic and moral code governing work and the family: 
labor as ennobling, woman as wife or mother. 

o Romantic love as the ideal state, transcending material needs, 
o Domestic love as the overriding concern of women with children - often 
leading to the mother's superhuman sacrifices. Prevails over romantic 
love in most cases. 

• A basically daytime mise-en-scene (cf. 1930s Westerns): balanced, closed 
compositions; "three-point" lighting; aesthetically "conservative." 

IMITATION OF LIFE (1934) well represents each of these tenets and illustrates 
how a topical theme (racial inequality) becomes shaped to fit the genre's demands: 
Peola's mother becomes the target of her anger as the anger remains displaced 
from its true target, white societal structures. Melodrama is equipped to deal with 
mother/ daughter strife, but not with racial inequality. Consequently, the latter 
remains repressed, "unspoken," a "structuring absence." 

Armed with this tentative definition of 1930s melodrama, we may now proceed to 
the next step - to understand how the genre has changed over the years. I can best 
illustrate this by looking closely at the 1959 film version of Hurst's novel, produced 
by Universal once again and directed by Douglas Sirk. Indeed, most contemporary 
criticism of melodrama has focused on the 1950s and the ways in which stylists 
such as Sirk, Vincente Minelli, Nicholas Ray, and others have changed the genre. I 
do not wish to turn the present genre study into yet another auteur analysis (see 
Jim Kitses on the Western and Colin McArthur on the gangster film),[10] however, 
and shall confine myself to ways in which IMITATION OF LIFE (1959) exemplifies 
general principles of 1950s melodrama. 

The later IMITATION OF LIFE calls into question many of the values the earlier 
version affirmed. Bourgeois life no longer seems as comfortably attractive as it did 
in 1934 - or so films of that time tell us. Much of 1950s cinema satirizes or openly 
attacks the various ideological apparatuses of the capitalist, middle-class state (see 
WILL SUCCESS SPOIL ROCK HUNTER?, NO DOWN PAYMENT, and SWEET 
SMELL OF SUCCESS - all from 1957). Sirk’s IMITATION OF LIFE has as its theme 
not the importance of success and the validity of maternal sacrifice, but the 
corrupting influence of ambition and the incompatibility of romance and 
prosperity. 



This later film version considerably alters Hurst's novel. First, all but one of the 
names have been changed: Bea becomes Lora Meredith (Lana Turner); the white 
daughter, Jessie, becomes Susie (as a child, Terry Burnham; as a young woman, 
Sandra Dee); Delilah becomes Annie Johnson (Juanita Moore); the black daughter, 
Peola, becomes Sara Jane (as a child, Karen Dicker; as a young woman, Susan 
Kohner); and Steve Archer remains the same (John Gavin). Second, the avenue the 
white mother chooses to pursue success becomes shifted to show business - 
represented by the decadent agent Allen Loomis (Robert Alda). He lectures Lora, 
"Me, I'm a man of very few principles and they're all open to revision." 

Unlike Stahl's film version where Bea sets up a business as a family venture, based 
on Delilah's pancake formula, Sirk's narrative equates Lora's profession with ugly, 
cheap sexuality. Lora claims she'll make it "her way," but to do that she endures a 
seemingly loveless romance with her playwright, David Edwards (Dan O'Herlihy). 
She herself admits at one point, "Funny, isn't it? When you make it, then you find it 
doesn't seem worth it. Something's missing." What is missing is her daughter, 

Susie, and her lover, Steve. Her pursuit of a career and denial of both Susie and 
Steve (who proposes, saying, "I want to give you a home") signify her rejection of 
love, both romantic and domestic - a rejection, however, the film cannot endorse. 

The crisis point arrives when Lora tells Susie of her plans to wed Steve, whom, at 
this point, Susie also loves. The film's unspoken tensions finally become articulated 
when Susie charges," Annie's always been more like a real mother to me." 
Recognizing that her theatrical career has distracted her from her responsibilities 
as a nurturer, Lora vows to return to Susie. This is complicated, however, by the 
two women's competition for one man, Steve. The 1930s solution to this problem is 
mother gives up lover. That solution is rooted in the ideology of the suffering 
woman and it's outdated. It no longer satisfies the fissured social structures of the 
late 1950s. In 1959 the mother may actually choose the lover over the daughter, but 
she cannot do so without first exorcising her guilt by offering to reject him. In any 
event, IMITATION OF LIFE (1959) does not resolve this problem. It remains an 
enigma because Annie's death halts all development of the narrative and there is 
no post-funeral sequence, as in the 1934 film. The fact that Susie denies her 
mother's offer of self-sacrifice ("Stop actinq. Please don't play the martyr!") 
indicates that Bea's sacrifice would be a parody, only a "role," in 1959. So it is that 
the film, in the final analysis, makes the choice for Lora - and that choice does not 
entail surrendering the lover. 

By 1959 the cinema's attitude toward blacks had shifted considerably, but Annie is 
still recognizable as a mammy/ aunt jemima figure. She is much less 
conventionally "black" than Delilah (gone is the dialect, for example), but she has 
essentially the same function in the narrative as did her earlier counterpart. She 
remains the woman who must sell her special nurturing talents in order to survive. 
However, much of Sirk's version becomes eaten from within by irony. Even though 
the black mother as mammy continues, her figure provokes tension within the 
fictional world. 

Once again the key to understanding the film's theme resides in the black 
daughter's actions. Following the farewell scene between Annie and Sara Jane in 
Sara Jane's hotel room (the last time the young woman will see her mother alive), a 
dancer friend of hers remarks facetiously, "So honeychil', you had a mammy!" Sara 



Jane responds, "Yes, all my life." The dancer's snide use of the term indicates its 
fall from favor since the 1930s. Sara Jane disregards the intended irony, however, 
in her reply. The viewer also disregards the dancer's tongue-in-cheek attitude when 
he/she accepts Annie as the true mammy; just as in 1934, she cannot bear to 
"unborn (Delilah's term) her own child. Sara Jane's repentance at the end ratifies 
the sacrifice of the mammy figure ("Momma [still not 'mammy'], I did love you," 
she screams), but all the tensions are not ameliorated as in the 1934 rendition. 
Peola (1934) has been forgiven her rebellious travesties and, we are told, will return 
to her white-culture delimited role. The adult Sara Jane (1959), although grief- 
stricken at the funeral, may give up her show business career (as a white dancer), 
or she may just as plausibly continue it. The funeral concludes the 1959 film, and 
thus some doubt remains as to Sara Jane's future activities - just as doubt remains 
about the resolution of the Lora/Steve/Susie dilemma. 

In both films the black mother equals "mammy" and stands in contrast to the white 
mother. Their contrast generates the theme of domestic love and its impediments. 
At the denouement, the film endorses Delilah/Annie's ultimate sacrifice and 
implicitly challenges Bea/Lora to match it. Bea does; Lora may or may not. 
Thematically, these events suggest that a certain amount of the 1934 moral code's 
stability has been disturbed by 1959. Women are now, as Brandon French has 
observed, "on the verge of revolt."[n] Haskell characterizes a major ideological 
shift between 1934 and 1959; she discusses the unresolved discord in 1950s U.S. 
society (as represented in the cinema) which results in 

"the paradox - the energy, the vulgarity, the poverty of values, the 
gleaming surfaces and soulless lives, the sickness of delusion, the 
occasional healthy burst of desire - of America, of the fifties, of the 
cinema itself."[12] 

As I have posited a metaphoric meaning for the style of the 1930s IMITATION OF 
LIFE, so can one interpret melodrama's 1950s style by looking at the sequence 
from 1959 that compares with the one beginning the present paper. In work 
conducted elsewhere, [13] I perform a detailed, shot-by-shot comparison of these 
two sequences. Space does not permit but a summarized account of that analysis 
here. 

The most obvious differences between 1934 and 1959 are visual ones - though 
significant audio changes might also be mentioned (e.g., the use of music in 1959 
and its absence in 1934). In terms of visual style, then, the 1959 version constructs 
a world of dynamic disequilibrium, when compared to 1934's equilibrium and 
stasis. To choose one example among many: In 1934 the black daughter is framed 
by many rectangles within the frame as she exists the school (figure 5). In 1959 the 
camera is placed at a lower, oblique angle, with the coats forming a large bulk in 
the right foreground. The background is lit so that strange, almost expressionist 
shadows are cast on a peculiarly nondescript segment of grade-school architecture 
(figure 10). This composition draws one's eye into the background where it will 
meet with the fleeing daughter. Significantly, she comes aggressively toward the 
camera, in contrast to the daughter's receding movement in the earlier version. 

Metaphorically, we may interpret the later film's visual style as expressing 
Haskell's paradox. The 1959 version's off-kilter angles, unnaturalistic lighting, 
character (and camera) movement and dynamic set design (featuring Sirk's 



trademark, the mirror) provide visual equivalents of the repressed cultural 
tensions of the 1950s. Just as social values are no longer concrete, so is he narrative 
action "threatened" by style. [14] Further, just as the black daughter provides the 
most disruptive thematic and narrative element, so she becomes represented in the 
most violently dynamic compositions over the course of the entire film. See figures 
11,12, and 13. 

Thematically, the most interesting of these is the already mentioned sequence in 
which Sara Jane denounces Annie just before the mother dies. Sara Jane has 
ostensibly left her mother in order to enjoy the advantages of white culture, but 
this scene illustrates just how illusory white bourgeois values are. The connotation 
strongly indicts the disrepute of her places of employment (e.g., Harry's Club, 
figure 12). Style echoes this sense of the illusory in the unconventional shot of Sara 
Jane and Annie in the hotel room (figure 13). Sara Jane's image becomes doubled 
as if to signal her duplicity (looks white though actually black) and the 
superficiality of white values. After all, if the film incarnates white-culture success 
in the ultra-white characters Lora and Susie (figure 14), themselves living an 
"imitation of life," the viewer can only wonder about the worth of such success. 
Thus the 1959 version of IMITATION OF LIFE may be read as a critical, disrupted 
vision of a world that 1930s Hollywood usually took for granted. Just as 
conventional thematics have come slightly untethered in the film, so have 
conventional stylistics. 

One may properly wonder, however, if this stylistic evolution characterizes the 
genre or comes as the result of an inspired-genius auteur's reaction against generic 
conventions of the time. Several writers on Sirk have been drawn to him 
specifically because of the ideological rupture they see embodied in his mise-en- 
scene. David Grosz typifies this approach: 

"The films of Douglas Sirk, some of the most sublime and deeply felt in 
American cinema, are rooted in a self-analytic visual style. This must be 
at the center of any discussion of Sirk's work."[i5] 

Further, Paul Willemen invokes the Cahiers du cinema editorial delineating a 
taxonomy of film and ideology. He asserts that Sirk's films fit into the category of 
films which initially appear to be fully and unquestionably within bourgeois 
ideology but which, upon closer examination, reveal cracks and fissures within it. 
[16] Willemen expands, 

"As Roland Barthes pointed out, a rhetoric functions as the signifier of 
an ideology; and by altering the rhetoric of the bourgeois melodrama, 
through stylisation and parody, Sirk's films distanciate themselves from 
the bourgeois ideology."[i7] 

Jon Halliday's comments on IMITATION OF LIFE support the same position, but 
without Willemen's ideological perspective: 

"Sirk has used his command over 'style' to transform the awful story 
[IMITATION OF LIFE] more by light, composition, camerawork, and 
music than anything else."[18] 


Andre Bazin's admonitions against a "cult of personality" ring in my ears when 



reading Grosz, Willemen, Halliday and others.[19] Was Sirk really alone in his 
critique of both bourgeois ideology and the conventions of 1930s melodrama? It's 
my belief that the elements of Sirk's visual style which these writers extoll are more 
a function of the genre than of the solitary genius. Thomas Elsaesser has traced 
similar ideological strategies in "tales of sound and fury" by Vincent Minelli and 
Nicholas Ray, as well as Sirk.[20] Intriguing claims have been made for these films' 
style, but the claims remain clouded by auteurist notions and obscured by a lack of 
system. Moreover, even work by non-auteurs such as David Miller (BACK STREET, 
1961), Michael Gordon (PORTRAIT IN BLACK, i960), and David Lowell Rich 
(MADAME X, 1966) evidence the genre's stylistic disequilibrium so valorized by 
Sirkophiles. Here I cannot go much further than posing such questions, however, 
for we still sorely need a systematic analysis of the domestic melodrama's stylistic 
evolution. 
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THE FAR SHORE, a 1976 Canadian feature fictional film by painter and filmmaker 
Joyce Wieland, has a continuing interest. In it we see how a woman experimental 
filmmaker has attempted to use melodramatic form for feminist ends. The film is 
in its subject matter a radical feminist polemic. It depicts the way that the 
bourgeois family entraps the individual, and it criticizes the nuclear family as the 
basic social model of patriarchal culture. In its style, THE FAR SHORE makes such 
an ideological critique by mixing a codified "avant-garde" style and the Hollywood 
generic conventions of domestic melodrama. 

Generic-formula dramas and experimental cinema make markedly different sets of 
demands upon the spectator. Yet THE FAR SHORE did make explicit either within 
the text (the body of the film) or in its context of marketing and publicity that 
spectators must simultaneously comprehend both levels of discourse; and this led 
to serious problems for audiences' "reading" the film. Popular commercial movie 
audiences were not generally familiar with the way the Structural film style 
employed by Wieland disrupted the illusion of realist narrative, nor were they 
accustomed to the plethora of visual symbolism which makes the film coherent. At 
the same time, experimental cinema's followers were not comfortable with an 
avant-garde cinematic style that was so enmeshed in popular codes and so 
removed from its "pure" form, as seen usually then in low-budget, short, anti¬ 
narrative, personal films. Wieland's two largest potential audiences were 
unprepared for the "intertextual" familiarity necessary for "reading" the film, so the 
film did not have a financial success. 

But the strengths of THE FAR SHORE are exactly those two stylistic strategies, the 
strategies that alienated audiences when the film was first released. THE FAR 
SHORE places a value on simultaneous cognition and on disrupting linear 
narrativity and illusionist spectacle. It uses these as a means to inaugurate a 
feminist discourse. Because it tried to establish the dynamics of a radical feminist 
film form, THE FAR SHORE has influenced British feminist theorist-filmmaker 
Laura Mulvey and Yvonne Rainer, one of the first U.S. filmmakers to pursue 
similar formal directions as a means for engaging political radicalism, fil f open 
notes in new windowl THE FAR SHORE engages and critiques both Hollywood 
and experimental cinematic style in an attempt to create a commercially viable 






feminist cinema. Thus it prefigures a major direction that independent cinema 
would move in the 1980s. 

THE FAR SHORE presents the story of Eulalie, a refined French Canadian woman 
who in 1919 marries a boorish Toronto engineer. The film's opening pre-credit 
sequence shows Eulalie being courted by her future husband in her native 
Quebec. Accompanied by a young girl, Eulalie and Ross seem possibly able to 
establish an idealized nuclear family in the most romantic of all settings, a country 
landscape of flowers and grasses on a sunny summer day. Within that pastoral 
setting, we hear Eulalie's lilting French tones. Written English subtitles appear on 
the screen, suggesting the audience's distance from full, immediate identification 
with and comprehension of Eulalie's Quebecois culture. Eulalie expresses a greater 
love for her surroundings than for her companion, and he sees the land only as 
something to be improved scientifically while he stiffly struggles in English and 
broken French through the courtship ritual. The two characters represent 
simplified aspects of bi-cultural, bi-lingual Canada. This identification is further 
accentuated when the child serves as a go-between for Ross's marriage proposal 
and Ross is unable to understand Eulalie's acceptance in French. 

Ross's and Eulalie's wedding occurs silently during the credit sequence. The 
dramatic action begins when Eulalie moves to her husband's Toronto home. There 
she discovers that he wanted only a "wife," a domestic and social ornament. 
Psychologically and culturally isolated, Eulalie meets one other "kindred spirit," a 
landscape painter residing on her husband's estate. Wieland modeled the painter, 
Tom McLeod, on Canada's most legendary artist, Tom Thomson (1877-1917), a 
master of Canadian wilderness scenes who mysteriously disappeared on an Ontario 
lake in 1917. Thomson also figured prominently in the formation of the Group of 
Seven, Canada's first organized supporters and producers of a nationalist art. 

Eulalie and Tom share a mutual respect for the unspoiled beauty of nature; 
symbolically the two represent the possibility of a union based on a love for the 
arts, closeness to the land, and uncomplicated romantic passion. But when Tom 
refuses to compromise his ideals by serving as Ross's guide on a northern Ontario 
silver expedition, Tom leaves the estate, and Eulalie is lonelier than ever. Later, on 
a northern Ontario camping trip with her husband and his friends, Eulalie again 
meets the artist. Dissatisfied with her marriage and the way of life that her husband 
represents, she takes an ax to Ross's rowboat, jumps fully clothed into the lake, and 
swims to join Tom who is camped across the water. Ross and a friend subsequently 
make a futile search for the couple, who are enjoying a passionate reunion. But 
finally Ross's friend spies the couple in their canoe and fires two shots at them. The 
last images consist of the overturned canoe, the artist's dead body, and Eulalie's hat 
floating on the water. 

Made in 1975 and 1976 in Toronto and northern Ontario, THE FAR SHORE 
promised to be one of a series of commercial Canadian films in the middle 1970s 
that would make an international breakthrough in North American cinema. The 
success of such films as THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ (1974) and 
LIES MY FATHER TOLD ME (1975) seemed to indicate the emergence of a 
Canadian film industry viable enough to share a market monopolized by 
Hollywood films. Wieland received funding in the early 1970s from the national 
agency that promoted Canadian feature filmmaking, the Canadian Film 



Development Corporation. Her effort to obtain monies from the CFDC was part of 
a four-year struggle to fund a Canadian nationalist, feminist film (a political 
approach unlikely to guarantee commercial success). The movie finally attracted 
other backers, however, because in its guise as a period melodrama, it rather 
apolitically sentimentalized Quebecois culture as close to nature and antagonistic 
to English Canadian modernization. 

The film's commercial career was brief and troubled. Wieland, marketing the film 
herself, was naive about distribution and exhibition practices. A victim of inexpert 
marketing and of the limited access that individual filmmakers (particularly 
women filmmakers) have to theatrical outlets, THE FAR SHORE received only 
limited trial commercial runs in a few major Canadian cities. Popular audiences 
were unprepared for the film's radical formal strategies. The art crowd felt the film 
was a paean to commercialism. And the nationalists thought that THE FAR 
SHORE purveyed an apolitical, sentimental federalism. Thus the film had few 
champions. Among the detractors, THE FAR SHORE'S innovations as a feminist 
film were of little interest. 

Critics suggested that the film's originality lay in its use of painterly qualities— 
visual composition, hue, shape and texture, and its formal innovations for 
expressing moods, states of mind, and relationships between characters.[2] THE 
FAR SHORE'S imagery emphasizes environmental textures, colors, shapes, and 
slow rhythms. The expressiveness of the muse-en-scene is more important than 
narrative events or characterization. Cinematically the film uses long takes, limited 
camera movement, and editing patterns which elongate scenes with little dramatic 
action or concentrate scenes with much dramatic action. Such cinematic tactics 
further heighten the expressiveness of setting, decor, objects, and gestures. 

Domestic melodrama depends on visualization of psychological states. Because the 
crises of domestic melodrama are personal and emotional rather than social and 
behavioral (in contrast to sci-fi, or horror movies), the possibilities for broad 
spatial action are limited. The genre must depend upon states of mind externalized 
into visual correlatives. Only a psychologically expressive cinematography can 
articulate the film's themes. Thomas Elsaesser has described the process as 
expressing the dramatic values through the mise-en-scene.[3] He further explains 
how in melodrama the objects of the mise-en-scene symbolically critique the 
patriarchal systems of familial relationships, 

"The setting of the family melodrama almost by definition is the middle-class 
home, filled with objects, which surround the heroine in a hierarchy of apparent 
order that becomes increasingly suffocating ... [It) also brings out the characteristic 
attempt of the bourgeois household to make time stand still, immobilise life and fix 
forever domestic property relations as the model of social life and a bulwark 
against the more disturbing sides in human nature."[4] 

Elsaesser concludes that the family melodrama introduces within the mise-en- 
scene a submerged level of discourse that subverts the very values of institutional 
closure and patriarchal authority that the narrative attempts to uphold. [5] By 
presenting the claustrophobia of familial relations, the genre format subversively 
reveals its own internal contradictions.[6] 


In the best of Hollywood family melodramas, for example, those by Vincente 



Minnelli or Douglas Sirk, the directors self-consciously play off the mise-en-scene 
against the characters' dilemmas. The dominant themes in the narratives are about 
individual crises which threaten the stability of the family unit and which end in 
reconciliations that reinforce the authority and self-containment of the family. The 
directors manipulate the mise-en-scene to emphasize the materialist values 
inherent in the bourgeois home. The visual depiction of the home suggests a fixed 
definition of family. The visual background and cinematography imply that the 
"home" cannot functionally help to resolve the conflicts posed by individuals whose 
wishes oppose the stable operation of the family unit. In such films as ALL THAT 
HEAVEN ALLOWS, HOME FROM THE HILLS, and THE MAGNIFICENT 
OBSESSION, Sirk and Minnelli amplify the contradictions between the family 
structure's inability to give priority to individual fulfillment and the stories' 
contrived endings, which artificially reconcile differences without resolving the 
initial problems. 

These arguments regarding domestic melodrama are important when discussing 
THE FAR SHORE because Wieland makes the internal contradictions of family 
melodrama genre an aesthetic issue. The "subversive" element within the mise-en- 
scene here becomes the film's dominant way to depict spatial and material 
entrapment in the family as its primary theme. While maintaining the 
characteristic structure of family melodrama, Wieland also introduces elements 
that establish a tension between experimental film strategies and traditional 
narrative film practices. 

THE FAR SHORE'S visual correlatives articulated through the mise-en-scene 
depend upon a host of allusions to personal, filmic, and painterly art that exist 
outside the space of the film. The flattened screen image often echoes historic art 
styles. Interior scenes reproduce the look of Dutch and Italian old masters while 
the lake wilderness scenes mimic famous Canadian painters' interpretations. For 
examples, critics have noted similarities between THE FAR SHORE'S use of color 
harmonies and that of eighteenth century Venetian artist Giovanni Battiste 
Tiepolo.[7] The movie's lighting and textural effects in certain scenes are derivative 
of Jean-Baptiste Chardin or the Canadian landscape artists of the Group of Seven. 

Wieland employs dramatic expressionistic light to intensify color and often 
imitates a Baroque painterly illusionism. The mise-en-scene is simultaneously a 
visual correlative for the intense emotional crises of the heroine and a 
photographic encapsulation of European and Canadian art history. It relies upon 
such an extended play of painterly homage that it ruptures the smooth illusion of 
cinematic realism. As self-consciously composed "forgeries," Wieland's images 
contradict the notion that they represent photographic material of a natural world. 

Three examples illustrate the point. Repetitive cutaway shots that are extreme 
close-ups of carpets, paintings, and embroideries are used on the narrative level to 
bridge spatio-temporal ellipses. On the symbolic level, the objects (all works of art) 
function as leitmotifs intertwining Eulalie's and Tom's identification with artistic 
activity as a way to spiritual redemption. The close-ups are so magnified that they 
emphasize the material qualities of the images - texture, hue, reflection of light, 
formal arrangements. But that magnification deconstructs the photographic reality 
and makes the objects signify their own physical compositions. Here Wieland 
exploits a cinematic technique commonly found in Structural experimental films, 



including several of her own. 


For example, Wieland applies a technique that she used in her experimental film 
SOLIDARITY (1973). Freely borrowing an experimental device to break 
conventional norms, Wieland uses a close-up of a richly patterned carpet to 
represent Eulalie's subjective point-of-view while Eulalie listens to her husband 
lecturing his employees. The extended duration of the close-up fixes the image as a 
representation of an art object and as a self-referent, and the length undermines 
the image's "story" role within the narrative's illusion. The accompanying voice of 
Eulalie's husband Ross, which speaks about the role that engineering will play in 
building the future, comes from an off-screen space that cannot be identified as an 
extension of the on-screen space. Sound and image operate as discrete elements 
and they have an antagonism between the act of contemplating objects as art and 
the scientific approach of dominating and mastering nature. 

Two other such cutaway close-ups serve similar functions and build upon the first 
one. A close-up of an embroidered fish and a hand sewing introduces a night scene 
of Eulalie alone. The shot again serves as Eulalie's subjective point-of-view and 
reinforces our identification with her, both as the protagonist and as an active 
artist. The embroidered fish symbolically refers to the water/life motif that links 
the artist Tom to Eulalie throughout the film. The image of the embroidery also 
reinforces the role of the art piece itself. Here art is both an object of beauty and a 
structural and symbolic motif of unity. 

The long scene introduced by the embroidery close-up ends when the husband 
Ross begins to rape Eulalie in their living room. Ross's sexual activity is a violent 
attempt at domination in the form of rape. His professional activity also rapes the 
land and water in order to build sewers, bridges, and dams that will exemplify 
man's mastery over his environment. The film cuts from a medium long shot of the 
grappling couple to the next scene's opening extreme close-up: another fish is 
being painted by Tom onto a shop window. The motif contrasts Tom and Eulalie as 
artists to Eulalie's husband. This extreme close-up of the fish that Tom is painting 
at first lacks definition, and it cannot initially indicate any photographic or natural 
object. It momentarily undermines the realistic illusion at the same time that it 
connects locales and characters through the fish image's poetic properties. 

An extended scene between Tom and Eulalie in Tom's cabin midway through the 
film further illustrates the operation of this process. The characters take turns 
holding a magnifying glass up to their lips, and they silently mouth texts to each 
other. The mouth is Wieland's personal motif for women's strength and power. A 
detail within the close-up, the mouth, here becomes magnified 
cinematographically; it produces a visual pun on the cinema's iris effect. The image 
is reminiscent of Wieland's use of an extreme close-up of lips of a Quebecois 
politician as the dominant image in PIERRE VALLIERES (1972). This scene's lack 
of any accompanying soundtrack further interrupts the kind of flow on which 
classic narrative cinema is based. 

After the silent mouthing which occurs in real time, Wieland elides several days 
and weeks into roughly the same amount of screen time as the aforementioned lip 
gestures. She then again inverts how the film depicts elapsed time as Eulalie and 
Tom sing an entire folk song together in real time. These different depictions of 
time occur within the same geographic locale in the narrative. But these sequences 



convey little new narrative information and only limited character insights. They 
operate more as poetic devices. They exemplify a creative mix of experimental and 
narrative techniques that undermine the film's narrative line. 

Other cinematic devices that highlight visual expressionism include mise-en-scene 
movement and jump cuts. Wieland heightens a sense of the flat, formal qualities of 
the two-dimensional images. Movement within the frame usually occurs within 
shallow space and across horizontal or vertical lines. Movements lack depth cues, 
diagonal movement, and any reference to off-screen geography that would indicate 
a deeper, more solid sense of space—the ideal of cinematic realism. The film has a 
moving tableau effect. 

In an original handling of conventional movie romance, Wieland uses repeated 
jump cuts to punctuate the sequence of Tom and Eulalie making love. The editing 
pattern establishes a rhythmic metaphor for their act of sexual intercourse, and by 
avoiding point-of-view shots and close-ups of either person, Wieland handles the 
scene without isolating either character as an object of scrutiny. The pattern of 
jump cuts formally portrays eroticism while also slightly disturbing the illusionist 
spectacle. 

One specific moment perfectly combines a dominant discourse that depicts the 
theme of patriarchal relations and a subversive discourse that critiques realist 
cinema practices. It is a scene two-thirds into the film where Eulalie, alone in her 
bedroom, feels fully the claustrophobic entrapment of her marriage. The film irises 
into a close-up of Eulalie, which fades to a white iris framed in red. The image 
slowly fades up to a canoe crossing a lake within the iris. Then the camera irises out 
so that the landscape image fills the entire frame. 

The tour-de-force of such an image-transition has multi-level effects. AS a simple 
narrative transition, it fluidly weds Eulalie to the wilderness landscape, through 
which Tom glides in his canoe. The iris-in cinematically reflects Eulalie's 
psychological claustrophobia with Ross, and the iris-out symbolically foreshadows 
her subsequent psychological release when she joins Tom in the wilderness. The 
image transition also suggests a subjective sexual daydream. The activity of the iris 
technique makes female orgasm the power that here controls and unifies the 
images. The midway red-and-white abstraction of the extended dissolve 
symbolically links Eulalie and Tom with the colors of the Canadian flag (Wieland 
frequently uses red and white to signify Canada's national colors). The transition 
has the same bridging function that the earlier art object transition shots did. But it 
introduces more abstract levels that make Eulalie's psychological state into a 
cinematic art object. 

The technique also pays homage to D.W. Griffith's cinematic use of irises as an 
effective bridge between scenes. THE FAR SHORE is punctuated with silent film 
techniques that treat the story with formal methods popular in the narrative's time 
period. For example, Wieland employs an increasing tempo as she cuts from 
Eulalie and Tom in one canoe to Ross and his friend chasing them in another 
canoe: the crosscutting here seems like Griffith's use of parallel action. The 
referential allusion to Griffith's convention for conveying a climactic pursuit 
becomes obvious when accompanied by a musical cliche for silent film chases. In 
THE FAR SHORE, the chase scene seems removed from contemporary narrative 
styles of handling of a pursuit, more a parody of silent film chase. The cinematic 



method itself becomes the subject, creating a narrative rupture during the film's 
most dramatic moment. 

THE FAR SHORE may emphasize art over political feminism, as feminist critic 
Barbara Martineau suggests.[9] But it champions the possibility of a genre critique 
as a political challenge within the narrative arts. Within the confines of domestic 
melodramatic form, THE FAR SHORE'S ending makes the political point. Tom's 
visible death and Eulalle's physical disappearance are marked by an object of 
clothing left behind on-screen. The woman does not return to the space within 
conventional bourgeois boundaries. Up to the finale, such a resolution could have 
come through Tom, as the more suitable partner for a contemporary liberal 
marriage, or through Tom's death and Eulalie's subsequent return to her husband. 
But Eulalie disappears beyond the boundaries of the frame; this effects a rupture in 
melodramatic closure. Eulalie, beyond the on-screen space established by the film 
escapes to the invisible territory that Wieland labels "the far shore." Whereas 
feminists have criticized Eulalie's disappearance as Wieland's condemning the 
character to invisibility, in context, the film's conclusion is a feminist statement 
which acknowledges that Eulalie cannot be integrated into the dominant order and 
can only accede to an as yet unactualized territory. 
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Never a commercial success, THE HONEYMOON KILLERS (1970) is indeed a film 
which defies facile categorization. It was a low-budget crime thriller/melodrama. 

As such, the film worked the fringes of previously established genre codes well 
before today's safe, fashionably big budget Joseph H. Lewis or Sam Fuller 
quotations. It eluded the merely formulaic aspects of its "B" predecessors and 
remained determinedly outside of any rule of genre bankability, either in style or 
concept. I doubt if a film like this could ever be made today under industry 
constraints or get serious theatrical distribution. 

This curious cinematic treasure presents a few very rich readings. It can be seen as 
a disturbing study in pathologically twisted romance or as a very special kind of 
"woman's film." In a shocking and naked way it deals with some usually unspoken 
relations among women - their jealousy, rage, victimization and strength in the 
domestic milieu. The strain of patriarchal values on the characters' lives becomes 
obvious and is frightening in its significance. 

The plot is derived from an actual account of two people, Martha Beck and 
Raymond Fernandez, who were sentenced to death for the murders of three 
women. The setting is the flattened, limited horizon of the early fifties. In this low- 
budget black and white film, director Leonard Kastle had no pretensions of 
creating another nostalgic, high-style, crime period-piece, like BONNIE AND 
CLYDE. Instead, the film willfully and precisely traces the senseless destruction of 
certain working class lives. It does so straight on and remarkably without parody. It 
shows without condescension the numbing and claustrophobic world of single, 
middle-aged women, forgotten and trapped, who eke out their survival in Anytown, 
USA. That is not typical material for a cinema generally obsessed with its own 
trend-grasping images of youth and glamour. 

Consistently, the film shatters media stereotypes of beauty and behavior. In this 
soap opera without make-up or well-lit gentility, each hoarded retirement dollar, 
every bottle of booze, and each year of smiling servility are scratched into the 
women character's faces, as they age none too gracefully. Yet we do not see a 
gallery of grotesque female caricature, but rather a visual hyper-naturalism that is 
tactile and absorbing in its anti-glamorous detail. The performances do not repel 




us. Kastle assembles meaning not only through dialogue - banal and uncomfortably 
revealing dialogues of flirtation, suspicion, complaint and fear - but through 
attention to common gestures, glances, and pauses. These non-verbal dramatic 
elements have a rage and bitterness not often allowed out of the cutting room. And 
the actresses seem to perform to each other almost on their own terms. They seem 
oblivious to unflattering camera angles and absorbed in portraying hidden 
emotions that come out only under a situation of extreme duress. In bold and 
relentless strokes, both the acting and the directing bring the audience to see the 
end point in women's everyday lives. The romantic pulp fiction dream appears to 
come true for a moment, and then it goes violently haywire amidst bathrobes, 
curlers, bathrooms and dinette sets. 

From the characters' physical characteristics and emotional sensibilities to the 
impoverished anonymity of the environments in which their story takes place, 
Kastle tries neither to make palatable nor to moralize about this particular working 
class milieu. The film has a bare light bulb look. THE HONEYMOON KILERS 
denies any studied filmic elegance, which would work against its decidedly 
unsentimental stance. The characters emerge from a background environment 
which seems like a tired and musty, "classic," fifties motel room-like atmosphere. It 
connotes a general U.S. transience, and it always has an integral relation to the 
character's psychological make-up. The action moves through doorways into 
kitchens with chipped formica tables, living rooms with plastic couches, and 
bedrooms smelling of stale sachets. It reminded me of those coarse, dramatically 
effective illustrations in magazines like Intimate Romance, where against the 
cheap, familiar backdrop, vaguely titillating confessions got whispered and hot 
impulsive caresses took their toll. 

THE HONEYMOON KILERS soaks up this torrid yet saccharin melodramatic 
vernacular of true confession. In such love stories found on supermarket shelves, 
the plain and unselfish woman meets the handsome exotic mystery man and finds 
true and ecstatic happiness and escape. But the film also twists and subverts the 
codes of this genre. In this picture, unfortunately even the most modest dreams of 
love and intimacy cannot come true — the stakes are simply too high and explosive 
from every personal angle. What were gambled on to be happy endings culminate 
in an ever-spiraling cycle of violence and murder. The film grimly reverses banal 
yet potent fantasies played out "for real." In this way, it makes painfully clear the 
destructive effects that this type of popular media may have on women's 
socialization. 

The plot goes as follows: Martha Beck (Shirley Stoller), a nurse who lived with her 
elderly mother in Mobile, Alabama, reads pulp romances to relieve her alienated 
and routinized existence. She used that fiction to construct her own private desires 
of how wonderful life might be. From the beginning, Kastle defines the parameters 
of Martha's psychological and social entrapment, At work, she has control only 
over the hospital corridor, and she rules within its tight boundaries like any petty 
and hardened authoritarian, At home, on the other hand, she seems short- 
tempered and childishly pouty, confined to being her mother's overweight and 
emotionally frustrated daughter. A claustrophobically resigned futility surrounds 
Martha, as she chafes under the pressures of mother's nagging, faded seascapes, 
and old naugahide. 



Her neighbor Bunny tries to get her to meet an eligible bachelor. Bunny sends in 
Martha's name to a correspondence lonely-hearts organization, Aunt Carrie's 
Friendship Club. ("No more lonely nights for these two lonely people!") At first 
Martha scoffs at this scheme, but she soon begins exchanging intimate love letters 
with Raymond Fernandez (Tony LoBianco), the suave "Latin from Manhattan." 
This long distance romance dominates her life. Eventually Raymond arrives in 
Mobile for a visit. As they dance a slow rumba to the strains of Herb Alpert's 
"South Sea Islands," he promptly seduces her. She falls frantically in love with the 
only man who has ever paid her this much attention. 

Fernandez is really a small time gigolo who makes his living by marrying lonely 
spinsters and widows and running off with their money after the honeymoon. He 
goes back to New York. Martha persuades her neighbor to call him there and say 
that Martha will commit suicide unless she can be with him. Shocked and 
somewhat flattered by her passionate perseverance, Ray suggests that she visit 
him. When she arrives, he confesses to his true profession, but Martha remains 
unfazed and reiterates her absolute love for him. By the time she returns to Mobile, 
she has made her decision to shed her past and follow Ray. She loses her job, puts 
her mother in a nursing home and packs her bags. 

In order to legitimize her association with him, from this point on Martha poses as 
Ray's sister. The two then have a series of monstrous encounters with their middle- 
aged victims. Insanely jealous and possessive, Martha continually thwarts Ray's 
well-polished con performances by badgering his "lovers," pulling dramatic 
tantrums, and spying to make sure that nothing "will happen" between Ray and his 
current fiancee. As Martha and Ray lose control more and more, their blunders 
become increasingly extreme and vicious. They find themselves swept into a cycle 
of terrible wrong turns. The only recourse they can conceive of is to murder three 
of the women. 

Martha Beck is an U.S. anti-heroine of a completely homegrown and unstudied 
variety. Her character is positioned at the ragged edge of every woman's most 
deeply buried fears. Physically and emotionally her entire persona counters the 
usual cardboard feminine representation in American films. Without a trace of 
remorse, she speaks, groans and gesticulates the terrors of solitude, age, and 
unwarranted victimization. To the world Martha presents herself as threatening 
and tough. Yet at the same time she is a little girl who cries, pouts easily, and eats 
too many pretzels in her mother's kitchen after those interminable days working at 
the hospital. Throughout the film Martha careens between an overwhelmingly 
dominating assertiveness and a shy, childlike innocence that wholeheartedly 
believes in true and everlasting love. Ironically, in a profession noted for self- 
effacement and gentle nurturance, Martha-the-Nurse has learned to survive the 
workplace game through sadistically cruel power manipulations. Implacable 
toughness shields her - to the point where she'll do and say exactly what she thinks, 
regardless of the situation. She doesn't look to her man to guide her - she acts 
completely of her own inner volition. 

In a terrifyingly accurate and complex performance, Shirley Stoller as Martha does 
not dilute or compromise this massively contradictory protagonist. She acts out the 
character's tension by presenting a sense of unique physical presence and moments 
of offbeat, large-girl beauty right alongside supremely vengeful grotesqueness. 



Sometimes she seems too largely human for the screen to contain her comfortably - 
just as in the narrative she has been compacted into the small and hopeless world 
she was born into. From the start, we understand how and why she would attach 
herself so totally to Raymond Fernandez, gigolo and self-employed spinster- 
stinger. 

But Martha constantly fights with Ray. She bullies the "brides." For anyone who 
has ever experienced a lover's jealousy, the film's petty argumentative dialogue is 
achingly realistic. Kastle has us eavesdropping into an inordinately high voltage 
relationship. The film never shows Martha's love for Ray, which governs all her 
actions, in the colors of marvelous perfection. On the contrary, her love's raw, 
acidic intensity seems all the more exposed and vulnerable because it pops out 
from the cracks, from bizarre moments of spontaneously loving gesture and word, 
amidst the film's pervasive atmosphere of unrelenting violence. 

The context in which this violence occurs is completely in keeping with Martha's 
own contradictions as a character. In many ways, these contradictions are familiar 
to all of us, as they are rooted in the real patriarchal values of our culture. THE 
HONEYMOON KILLERS deals with a social order in which women, who are not 
allowed the leisure or consciousness to develop their self-esteem, become reduced 
to continual mistrust and suspicion of one another. The film takes this attitude to a 
logical extreme. When verbal abuse can no longer force submission, physical 
violence here becomes the only answer. There is no fake friendship between 
Martha and each of the women she must confront. Her relationship to them is 
refracted through the one source of their common desire - Raymond Fernandez, 
the only male we ever encounter. 

For all the women, Ray represents a ticket to social validation in a society where 
they are snickered at and emotionally ignored. Each women has finally reached a 
state where she craves giving up her own meager identity to become the Mrs. 
Fernandez. Ray plays right into a fantasy of bourgeois respectability, only to exploit 
it in the end. Martha understands his method and knows that at any moment he 
could turn on her, possibly as smoothly as with the other brides. Given her deep 
fear that Ray will leave her, the only bond she can construct with him is secretly to 
harass and literally destroy the other women. That only further dehumanizes her. 
And she will never be able to reconcile the peculiarities of Ray's livelihood with her 
own ultimate dream of respectability, a life of wifely certainty in their cozy and 
stable love nest in the Long Island suburbs. 

But Kastle turns this notion of respectability on its head as well. Ultimately their 
environment is stripped of tradition and stability. The dream becomes perverted 
into on-the-lam motel life anonymity. At one point Ray reluctantly gives in and 
gets the little house, but he is only able to pace the living room restlessly, day in 
and day out, watching Martha read trashy magazines and eat chocolates. And by 
then, it seems much too late for either of them to recover a sense of rootedness - 
especially Ray, who could never settle down. He would exploit that hope of 
respectability, not actually live it. Cajoling and charming her, "If you love me you'll 
do it," Ray gets Martha to consent to trapping "just one more" lonely heart. But this 
time Martha insists on choosing the bride. They prime a 65-year-old widow with 
$10,000 for marriage, but afterwards they bungle the plan and end up killing her 
in their own Long Island living room. 



Very few Hollywood crime films would dare to represent this kind of murder in 
such an explicit, clinically observant manner as Kastle does. He never softens the 
edges - either with virtuoso mannerisms, tidbits of glamour to cut the brutality, or 
celebrity presences to make brutality that much more palatable. Martha and Ray 
bumble through their killings and each time it seems consistently believable and 
starkly frightening. The actual act of killing is always shown economically yet in 
ghastly detail. For example, in these scenes, the camera laconically records the dull 
thud of a hammer on an old lady's neck, the gagging of a dying, drugged woman on 
a Greyhound bus, or an enormous close-up magnifying the eyes of a housewife as 
the trigger is being pulled against her head. The script provides no cutaway shots 
or implied off-screen actions. With each murder, the depiction reminds us how 
utterly sickening and degrading and banal murder really is. We are made to be 
accomplices, and we come to see the stupidity of violence and how most of the time 
it happens in a kind of everyday way. 

The film is unsparingly faithful to everydayness, to the accretion of significant and 
common detail. At the same time the script has a recurring black humor - usually 
about the inanities of petty bourgeois civility. Ray initially seduces Martha while 
her mother peacefully dozes nearby, sedated by one of her pills. Martha forces Ray 
to rescue her from drowning in a lake during a jealous fit. We hear cattily hissing 
exchanges between Martha and the recalcitrant "wives." The film continually 
pierces its characters' facades just as the characters struggle to maintain them. The 
underlying dynamic becomes the push and pull from the surface of near 
respectability - cute and adorable homes in the suburbs, friendship clubs with 
ulterior motives, boxes of candy and bunches of calla lilies - to the unchecked 
hostility and resentment seething just below it. 

While events spiral to their terrible culmination, Kastle hints at something beyond 
both Martha and Ray which propels them to lock into their maniacal relation of 
power over others and the confused values of their obsessive love. The film 
methodically demonstrates how, given the oppressive structure of Martha's and the 
other women's lives, these murders make a kind of shocking sense. Since Kastle 
emphasizes the social context from which these quotidian horrors are perpetuated, 
we are well able to see one way in which idealistic emotional impulses can turn 
inside out and how unresolved contradictions - good/bad girl, cynical/ innocent 
passion, strength/ passivity, stability/ transience - can rip psyches apart. In his 
cataloguing of desperation, of deserted lives floating through the lower end of mass 
culture, Kastle accounts for the why of these murders, the why of a notion of 
fantasy love that can never break out of the fictional strictures of romantic pulp 
media. It's obvious that for Martha Beck, it was the only way she had ever learned 
to think of love. Yet her real-life suspicions, fears and insignificant choices 
constantly negated her ever living out the melodramatically happy ending. 

Revealing a culture where a Raymond Fernandez can be the totem pole around 
which women are enchanted into pursuing their destructive dances of self- 
annihilation, THE HONEYMOON KILLERS clearly depicts the distortions of 
patriarchal values in a form rarely examined on the screen. In a system that 
depends on romantic love, the possibility that the narcotic may reverse its 
anesthetizing effect always remains below the surface, ready to erupt. The 
seemingly harmless pulp ideology of romanticism - with "good" girl catching 
"perfect" boy - can only produce false illusions. And romantic illusions ultimately 



repress women further rather than liberate them, confuse rather than articulate. In 
lives stripped of a rooted social connectedness, where self-esteem got thrown out 
along with hundreds of punched-out time cards, only the saccharine aftertaste of 
cheap and easy romantics seem credible to these women characters. THE 
HONEYMOON KILLERS describes and pushes this situation to its full negation. 
There is no redemption at the end. We walk out from the film having to confront 
our own sense about how far we too have been duped into mediated intimate 
romances within our own social and personal lives. 
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In the summer of 1986, the Attorney General's commission on pornography 
released its final report, setting a new stage in the politics of sexual representation 
in the U.S.. Predictably, given the skewed sympathies of the commission members, 
the report viewed with alarm the status of the porn industry and its products. 
Extended staff investigations into police reports linked porn with the Mafia. Also, 
the report gave a general discussion of how pornography victimizes women and 
children based on the commission's road show of hearings. Attorney General Ed 
Meese received the report and announced his setting up a new federal task force. 
Although nothing immediately developed, it is clear that the report and task force 
establish the groundwork for a future set of media events coupled with police 
repression, like the much inflated and publicized "war on drugs" that the Reagan 
administration created in the summer of 86. 

While the American Civil Liberties Union, the Feminist Anti-Censorship Task 
Force, and Playboy and Penthouse publishing companies responded with detailed 
refutations of the commission's findings regarding free speech issues, some other 
aspects of the report deserve attention by media activists. Most significantly, the 
report gave up on the attempt to censor literary material, which was the major 
battleground of the 50s and 60s. The new target for rightwing censorship is visual 
material, especially magazines with softcore or hardcore pictures, and videotapes. 
Already in the wake of the report, some convenience store chains have stopped 
carrying Playboy and Penthouse, particularly in the South. And also in the South 
and parts of small town and rural United States, video rental stores have been 
pressured to stop renting porn tapes, which are usually considered a very 
significant percentage of the home video business. 

Bolstered by very selective reading and interpretation of behavioral science 
research into the effects of visual pornography, the commission report clearly 
marks out the grounds of a new battle between right and left over the 
representation of gender and sexuality in the media. It is possible that not much 
new will happen. The report was clearly another Reagan gesture to the New Right's 
social agenda, but the commission was largely a show event and had a bare bones 
budget. Given the current disarray of the Reagan administration, pornography 
could well fall into the cracks and not become a national issue. However, it is 
always possible that as the Iran/Contragate events unfold, an administration 
looking for a hot media issue to distract the public will suddenly produce a set of 




raids on porn merchants with sensational coverage of kiddie porn and bondage 
images. 


Other recent events also have to be taken into account in trying to understand the 
political situation and potential of issues around sexual representation. The 
Supreme Court's ruling on a Georgia case in 1986, finding homosexual practices 
unprotected by privacy law, was in many ways a "last straw" for many gay men and 
lesbians, who now see the need for increased political activity to resist attacks on 
their sexuality. The U.S. Surgeon General, a man chosen for his extremely 
conservative views on abortion, repeatedly is calling for sex education in the 
schools and increased awareness of "safe sex" practices to combat the AIDs 
epidemic, although the fundamentalist right has reviled his stand. This spectacle 
around AIDs education shows that contradictions within the ruling coalition can 
erupt into public discourse. And feminist anti-pornography organizing, which had 
a leading position within the women's movement in the early 80s, has evolved into 
a minority faction using extremely divisive tactics, as evidenced in that faction's 
failed effort to enact its legal agenda in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The questions of pornography and the representation of sexuality are volatile. The 
changes in feminist theory, in the nature of the porn industry with video 
proliferation, and in progressive organizing strategies in the past several years have 
all been dramatic. It's in this context of a rapidly changing situation filled with 
contradictions and practical problems that we present another set of articles on the 
topic, following up on our initial survey of the issues in JUMP CUT no. 26 and our 
extended presentation in JUMP CUT no. 30. But this is by no means the last word 
on the matter, and we expect to have new articles in forthcoming issues. 

We begin with "Bright Victory," a photonovel by Canadian feminists, which 
underlines the personal politics of the pornography issue and which mocks the 
"disinterested" pretensions of men discussing porn. Next, a reprint of Joanna 
Russ's article, "Pornography and the Doubleness of Sex for Women," provides an 
important dimension to the feminist analysis of porn and other sexual fantasy 
material. The noted feminist science fiction writer emphasizes the importance of 
considering both pleasurable fantasy and threatening reality in understanding how 
women respond to sexual imagery. Next, acknowledging voices often ignored in 
discussing pornography, we present an interview with several women porn stars on 
the nature of the industry and the possibilities for a different, female produced, 
heterosexual porn cinema. 

The next three articles deal with three films that present a woman's revenge. By 
depicting women's physical action when they confront male threat and power, 
these films raise important questions about how women can be depicted in 
cinematic narration. Looking at a Philippines martial arts film, FIRECRACKER, 
Gina Marchetti examines a female central character who has attributes and 
abilities in sexual enticement as well as in physical defense and aggression. In 
GIVING WAY, independent filmmaker Gaylon Emerzian shows a woman turning 
against her attacker, and critic Jake Jakaitis examines the mechanisms of this 
reversal. By considering the Hollywood feature THE SEDUCTION, Patricia Erens 
shows how a female protagonist can be presented both as the object of masculine 
looking within the film and as the revenging subject attacking her male assailant. 
These films, rewriting the "woman as victim" theme of the dominant patriarchal 



cinema, allow for a reconsideration of female images and their appropriation. 

Issues of sexual and gender representation are central to most media work. The 
relentless drive of capitalism to commodity and market even the most personal and 
usually private aspects of people's lives means that sexuality comes under the logic 
of commercial exploitation. At the same time, as feminist and gay analysis has 
repeatedly shown, sexuality is a crucial point of political contention — on the level 
of the state and its police powers and on the level of individual private life. We 
must continue to analyze issues of sexual representation. This is essential if we are 
to understand the role of the media in supporting the dominant ideologies and to 
create effective strategies for producing a counter-media. To this end, we invite 
responses and further discussion of these issues. 
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This essay is reprinted with the permission of the publisher from Joanna 
Russ'excellent anthology of feminist criticism: MAGIC MOMMAS, 

TREMBLING SISTERS, PURITANS, AND PERVERTS: FEMINIST ESSAYS 
$6.95. The Crossing Press, Box 640, Trumcozsburg, NY. 

Remember Uncle Max? Every woman I Know has an Uncle Max. Say you're 
fourteen, at a family Passover celebration in a room so crowded that changing seats 
is almost impossible, and uncle Max (who's your great-uncle, really, in his sixties) 
has suddenly begun telling you flow much he loves you (he's never had two words 
for you before), how wonderful you are, how you're his favorite niece, and 
meanwhile he keeps kissing you sloppily on the cheek (or the mouth) and holding 
the back of your neck with one hand while he strokes your forearm with the other. 
You manage to get up and make your way to the kitchen, where you indignantly tell 
your mother what's happened and she says, looking past you with unfocused eyes: 

"I'm sure you must be mistaken, dear." 

You (angrily): "I'm fourteen, not a baby, and I know what's happening, 
etc." 

Mother: "Well, I'm sure it's only your imagination, but if it bothers you, 
just sit somewhere else." 

Once I had remembered Uncle Max (he came up in a discussion between me and a 
friend in which we finally realized we were talking past each other) all sorts of 
memories began to come back, like the fifteen-year-old male stranger at a party 
when I was twelve who had grabbed my wrist hard enough to leave bruises, 
dragged me to a couch, and sat there kissing me while his fingers dug into my flesh, 
like the boy (he must have been fourteen) who said to twelve-year-old me in high 
school, "Hey, baby, your pants are showing," like my mother's telling me in a 
strangely embarrassed voice when I was going to summer camp, "Remember, boys 
can't get pregnant." Or my friend's mother who, upon hearing on the radio that a 
woman had been beaten up in the subway at three a.m., said, "No decent woman 
would be out there alone at that hour." 




Are there more? Oh, yes lots more, from the constant obbligato of Don't go out 
alone after dark, Don't go into "bad" parts of town, Don't let boys go too far, Don't 
get "in trouble," Don't "get caught," Don t ever visit a boy's apartment, Don't stay 
out after midnight, Don't go to a local doctor for contraception or you'll be expelled 
(this was in college) to another male fifteen-year-old who at camp said as he passed 
the counselors' bungalows, "Menopause Alley," to the girl friends who kept 
worrying aloud if "he" would respect them if they went "all the way" and the friend 
with whom I conducted a little theater in our twenties who came out of the 
women's room saying in tones of intense relief, "Thank God it's come." When I was 
twelve or thirteen at my parents' New Year's Eve party I was pulled out on the 
living-room floor by our family dentist, to dance. Mind you, nobody likes a dentist, 
but this one (a friend of the family) never completed a filling in less than an hour, 
and didn't ever let me know about novocaine. (I was sixteen before I found out that 
there was such a thing as local anaesthesia.) This was the detestable, incompetent 
boob who insisted on dancing with me. I hated it and I hated him so I shrunk away. 
He pulled me ostentatiously close and grinned. 

And everybody laughed. 

My mother laughed. My father laughed. The guests laughed. And in my head a 
voice said: Come on now, this isn't serious, you're oversensitive; after all, he didn't 
rape you, did he? It's all in fun. Don't be a prude (and so on). 

I hear this voice still. I suspect most women do. It chided me in college when I was 
facing the conflict between being an artist and being a woman when the choices 
presented to me and my friends were: l) Marry so you can have sex in safety, and 
thereby prove your inferiority and vulnerability; 2) stay celibate and go crazy (it 
was an article of faith then that all spinsters were "sexually repressed" an therefore 
diseased); 3) have sex outside marriage and die of an illegal abortion; or 4) become 
a lesbian — a state so unthinkable and unspeakable, so utterly absent from 
anyone's view of reality that it probably didn't exist — but was, of course, 
unutterably criminal, insane and destructive at the same time. 

Shall I go on? Shall I mention the movies and plays in which "non-sexy" women 
were ridiculed? Or the ones in which ultra-"sexy" Marilyn Monroe was ridiculed? 
(My, some folks are hard to please!) Or what Erica Jong calls the King Kong school 
of art? As late as the mid-seventies a young male poet swaggered on the stage at a 
university where I taught, and prefaced his first poem by grinning and saying, 
"Women don't like this one." Earlier, in the late sixties, at the same institution, 
poetry readings inevitably included hairy young men who exclaimed, "Fuck you, 
America! I want to ram my cock up your asshole!" At which several women 
students whom I had carefully encouraged to attend, got up and left, surmising 
quite correctly that their own poetry — and their presences — were not welcome. 

I remember a discussion in the mid-seventies in which all the group (including me) 
said that their parents had been liberal and honest about sex, whereupon the group 
leader said, "Did they ever tell you about your clitoris?" and we all looked at one 
another and were struck dumb. A close friend of mine was dragged (at age eleven) 
into the boys' bathroom by a group of boys; they handled her breasts, and when she 
started to cry, they told her she had to like it because she had big boobs and women 
with big boobs "liked it." And there were the exquisitely sensitive young men of my 
teens, artists all, who chided us young women for not being free, beautiful, and 



spontaneous, by which they meant putting out for them — this in an era when 
abortion was illegal! — and one who said to me scornfully only a few years ago 
when I asked for his company to the subway (in New York) at 2 a.m., "I didn't think 
you were like all those other women." 

If I stop now, don't believe there isn't more. There's much more, like the 
psychoanalyst of my twenties telling a woman who had almost been raped, "But 
you must have known there was something wrong with him. Why did you want to 
punish yourself?" (This was a woman who'd attended the singles dance, where she 
met this man, at the psychoanalyst's express suggestion.) 

If I cite so much from my own life, it's because my life has been in no way 
exceptionally or spectacularly bad. I wasn't battered as a child, wasn't raped by 
father, stepfather, or mother's boyfriend, didn't have an illegal abortion, didn't run 
away from home to find that the only way I could keep eating was street hustling, 
didn't get pregnant while unmarried (or while married either) and never went 
through the pressures of outright rebellion against gender norms. I wasn't seduced 
or abandoned or beaten up, and I wasn't even caught masturbating — except once, 
come to think of it, when my parents told me I might "hurt myself' (1 knew this 
was a lie) — and oh yes, they caught me playing doctor with friends at the age of 
five and solemnly gave me the same warning. And my word, I've forgotten the 
psychoanalyst I saw in my twenties (for symptoms of a chronic physical disease 
which was diagnosed fifteen years later) who told me that I envied the male penis. 

(I was willing to believe this, but hadn't the faintest notion of what to do about it.) 

Perhaps the worst thing about our sexual training as women (if I've been citing 
heterosexual incidents it's because the vast majority of women, lesbian or not, are 
brought up in heterosexual families and learn their lessons about sex from 
heterosexual standards and situations) is the enormous social pressure not to see 
or name the kinds of incidents I've been describing: To view them as trivial, to 
discount them, to accept them "tolerantly," to pretend to enjoy them or find them 
funny or simply to deny that they exist or existed or, worst of all, to deny that they 
are painful and out of our control. 

Take a woman raised like this (and we are all raised like this, more or less) and 
expose her to arguments about "sexual liberation" and her response is likely to be 
that men are taking too many liberties with woman as it is. What I need (she is 
likely to say) is safety and respect, not any more "liberation." Expose such a woman 
to pictures of women meant to turn men on, and she will — quite simply — become 
enraged. Show her anything designed to titillate men sexually, whether violent or 
not, and you will rouse the envy and rage of a whole lifetime — and it is utterly 
enraging, although the envy is not all the envy of concrete sexual acts. Rather it's 
the envy of men's freedom, the envy of those who've been battered into 
choicelessness and silence for those who are entitled to speak and make choices. 

Sexuality for men (including gay men, as far as I can see) is by and large a realm of 
free choice, limited to be sure by practical considerations, but not limited by the 
very fact of being male. Men are "entitled" to sex. 

Sexuality for women is a realm of helplessness and unpleasantness, in which bad 
and painful things are done to you that you can't control, in which you must "go 
along" with male behavior even when you dislike it, in which you are not entitled to 



your own wishes and your own enjoyment, and haven't even the privilege of seeing 
or naming the above facts. In the light of this truth, the anti-pornography 
movement is not only understandable; it s absolutely necessary. A society that 
claims that women's real trouble is "sexual repression" (whatever that is) badly 
needs to be enlightened. We aren't sexually repressed; we've been sexually battered 
and sexually brutalized. It's about time this particular vileness were exposed for 
what it is, once and for all. 

But that's not the whole truth. 

I also remember passionate "friendships" with girls and women, especially the 
friend who wanted me to kiss her and hold her. I remember necking in the front 
seat of a car at sixteen with a young man I'd lusted after for weeks, and being 
gloriously, sexually high for days. I remember endless crushes on movie stars, 
mostly male. I remember (with enormous pleasure) Mae West's SHE DONE HIM 
WRONG, and some blazingly incandescent experiments with masturbation in my 
twenties. I remember coming out of a Gay Liberation Front lecture at thirty-three 
into the most luminously beautiful June twilight I've ever seen, and saying to 
myself over and over that lesbianism was real, that people really did it, and that I 
wasn't the only one and I hadn't invented it. I remember desire so pure and intense 
that it was almost enough just to feel it. I remember touching the delicate and 
precise helmet of bone under a beloved's fair, fluffy hair. I remember a New Year's 
Eve party where grown-up women went about playing wonderful kissing games, 
like kids. I remember, years later, another car (cars seem to be some kind of 
adolescent American theme) and a curly-haired young man with a delicious amber 
moustache. 

I think that for most women sexuality is inescapably double. Even women whose 
sexual education has been horrendous (for example, those who are raped 
repeatedly by an adult male relative) have also to deal with some positive feeling, 
much of it sexual; even women whose experiences have been much more positive 
than they were typical cannot entirely escape this culture's negatives. I suspect that 
even lesbians who've never had so much as a heterosexual thought must still deal 
in some fashion with the tangled mess sexism makes of sex.fii ropen notes in new 
windowl Not to mention the male side of this equation, that is, the glamorization of 
male power and violence and the sentimentality about women and "family" which 
is the obverse of the violence. Sex is ecstatic, autonomous, and lovely for women. 
Sex is violent, dangerous, and unpleasant for women. I don't mean a dichotomy 
(i.e., two kinds of women or even two kinds of sex) but rather a continuum in 
which no one's experience is wholly positive or negative, and to which different 
women will give very different weightings. 

I think this doubleness of experience may explain the bitterness of the fight against 
pornography (to which I've contributed as much as anyone, I'm afraid) and the 
phenomenon of the sides being so very horrified by each other because they are 
perpetually talking past each other. When A attacks violence and B hears her 
attacking sexual freedom, B will defend sexual freedom — and A will hear her 
defending violence. You see how it goes, round and round and louder each time, 
though A doesn't intend to attack sexual freedom per se, and B doesn't mean to 
defend violence. 

I think a woman's position on this continuum (which can change even from week 




to week) will determine on which side of the pornography issue she finds herself. 
The more your life has had to do with the violence and cruelty of (male) sexuality, 
the more salient these are to you, the more you will attack (male) sexuality as 
violent, callous, and cruel. And you will be perfectly correct. The more your life has 
had to do with the autonomy and joy of sexual expression, whether you have had to 
work your way through to this joy or not, the more sensitive you will be to issues of 
sexual suppression, and the more you will tend to defend sexuality per se as a 
valuable good. And you will be perfectly correct. 

To make the whole business even worse, on the anti side there's not only sensitivity 
to the violence of patriarchal sex, but also some women who perceive any kind of 
open expression of sex as dangerous and brutal. And the other side has some 
women who perceive sexual expression as so important and valuable that any kind 
of sexual expression, no matter what it is, is fine. There are, indeed, some women 
who do get off on power, some who proselytize. (I suspect that they've simply felt 
really sexual for the first time in their lives, and are treating sexual pleasure as their 
own exclusive property.) 

I am now more sensitive to the issue of sexual repression than I was five years ago, 
when I was more sensitive to the issue of sexual dangers and pains; therefore I've 
been perceiving the opposite side as inexplicably crazy. No doubt they've perceived 
me the same way. We're both right — not about the craziness, I mean, but about 
sex. It is inescapably double. Depending on the kind of attention we pay to it 
(which may even vary from day to nay or mood to mood) we will stress one side or 
the other — and mis-hear our opposite numbers on the other side. Each will 
perceive the other as having gone mad and we'll end up with just what's been going 
on for the past few years, with me passionately denouncing Andrea Dworkin, for 
example (for which I'm very sorry and wish to apologize publicly), and Robin 
Morgan, in her new book, not only denouncing Pat Califia (which I rather expected, 
considering the whole mess-up that's been going on) but also wasting invective on 
Deirdre English, of all people! I suspect that Morgan has gotten her information 
second hand (she cites the sloppy and sensational San Francisco Chronicle for 
some important figures and ignores For Her Own Good, a fine piece of work by 
Deirdre English and Barbara Ehrenreich) or is simply so caught up in the whole 
mishearing misperceiving mess that she's as bitter and quick to denounce as 
everyone else. Something of the same kind happens when an anti-porn activist 
describes with horror the photograph of a woman in a sex magazine who's lying on 
her back with her knees up and spread and is spreading her labia apart with her 
fingers. I have heard this position called degrading and humiliating, though as far 
as I can see the position indicates only that the woman wants to be penetrated, 
which certainly isn't in itself degrading or humiliating. And yet in the context of the 
whole sexist treatment of women by men, the picture is another assertion of men's 
property in women and men's control over women. 

Meanwhile, I hear that in this city, some woman tried fist-fucking another and 
caused permanent physical damage, hospitalization, and surgery in her victim. But 
what about a friend of mine who did S&M (she's a very good person) who described 
it to me as mostly play-acting? The fantasies involved were fantasies of violence, 
true, but nobody she knew wanted anything like that to happen in reality. And 
surely there's nothing wrong with that — except that fantasies like those, acted out 
by men and sold to the public as depictions of reality, are among the things that 



create a cultural atmosphere in which rape and property in women are seen by men 
as "glamorous" and promoted as "natural." 


Is there any way of establishing that we are not at each others' throats? That what's 
driving us all crazy is that women's experience of sexuality under sexism is 
inescapably double? I think only c.r. groups have a chance of succeeding in this 
matter and then only if the groups absolutely outlaw statements about women in 
general and any judgment of particular women's practices and everybody's political 
positions about everything. We must start with our own experiences — not 
judgments or opinions — and then we may have a chance of undoing the 
wickedness done to us by this violent and anti-sexual society. The con game that's 
been practiced on all of us has been the equation of sex with violence, as if we have 
to choose between being sexual and victims of violence on the one hand or no- 
violence-therefore-no-sex on the other. If we detest the violence inherent in our 
sexual experiences in the world as it is, the culture gives us to understand that we 
are denying sexuality itself; if we choose the positive good of sexuality itself (and I 
certainly believe that sexual expression is per se a very valuable and important 
thing) the culture then insists that we must also choose violence. If some of us go a 
little gaga and talk as if any exhibition of sexuality (especially male sexuality) were 
humiliating and coercive, it's no wonder. Meanwhile others of us are going out of 
our gourds in the other direction, insisting that even obviously hostile books and 
pictures are redeemed because they have sex in them at all. 

Trouble is, we're both right — and both wrong. 

Meanwhile, nobody has bothered to define pornography or S&M or even 
prostitution (sometimes) in any precise and objective manner, so that we can begin 
to talk about them in a reasonably analytical and nonjudgmental way. After all, 
before you can judge something as good or bad, you no have to know what it is. 

And we need to stop calling "obscene" anything we don't like. We also need, I 
think, to find out a lot more about prostitutes and the only way to do this is to talk 
to the prostitutes themselves. (An early conference on prostitution, I am told, was 
an embarrassing flop precisely because this wasn't done.) I also think — and here I 
no disagree with a good many women — that psychoanalyzing somebody else's 
experience or fantasies (especially without listening to their account of it) is 
necessarily ineffective, however passionately you may feel about the subject. The 
only people capable of analyzing what fantasies really mean are those to whom the 
fantasies appeal. [2] I have heard feminists explain the horrible psychic depths of 
S&M'ers to me and S&M'ers describe with relish the twisted puritanism of anybody 
who doesn't like them. This is very much like hearing monogamists decry the 
revoltingly neurotic motivations and moral degradation of the promiscuous — not 
that they know anyone like that, of course, nor have they — Heaven forbid! — been 
promiscuous themselves. Ann so on and so on. Is it necessary to point out that 
these "explanations" and "analyses" are worth exactly zero? They are passionate 
self-defenses, not analyses of phenomena or people. In the first issue of Trivia: a 
Journal of Ideas, in an essay called "Sadomasochism," Kathleen Barry states that 
condemnation of the feminist anti-pornography movement "can threaten the very 
existence of feminism" and that when Gayle Rubin (in Coming to Power ) asks for a 
repeal of all sex laws "except those dealing with actual, not statutory, coercion" 
what she really means is that threats of death are not coercion. Clearly, we are 
talking past each other. 



When c.r. groups first formed, what we brought to them were those areas in which 
we felt most crazy, most weak, most wrong, most defeated. I believe that 
knowledge of our real sexual histories (that is, not our political opinions) may be 
similarly difficult to feel and express. Such a task, considering our own tangled 
feelings and the inescapable contradictions built into female sexual experience by 
this culture, demands an honesty that will, at times, produce intense shame and (I 
would expect) feelings of defeat and self-condemnation. These must be listened to, 
not short-circuited by shoulds and oughts. What we need is the 
gritty reality of what we really feel, what we really want (however "disgusting" or 
wrong" it seems to be) or how "anti-feminist." These feelings are very painful. 

They are also messages. 

Before we can know what something means, we must allow it to enter 
consciousness in full force. Is horror at something "fear swollen by a hidden wish" 
(as one psychologist, writing about something completely different, once said)? Is 
bravado merely hiding self-hatred? And so on. 

I hope I won't be misunderstood here to be saying that our troubles with sexuality 
are "merely psychological" or due to our training in the past but not to constant 
pressures today. Any message our sexuality or feelings about it gives us is bound to 
be about us and our society; if there's any piece of crucial feminist knowledge, this 
is it. 

If only we can do this, what an enormous gain it will be for the whole women's 
movement! I think we all feel right now that sexuality is a crucial issue for 
feminism — nobody would be so upset if it weren't. I don't think we'll be in shape 
to take on sexuality as an issue without a lot of consciousness-raising about female 
sexuality and female sexual fantasy. 

Even so, pornography seems to me a very tricky issue merely from the point of view 
of tactics, and we might do well to direct our anger elsewhere, at least for a while. 
Not only is feeling about this issue very divided in the women's community, it's an 
issue that is bound to be misperceived by the culture at large as anti-sexual no 
matter how many declarations we make to the contrary. Some women talk as if 
pornography were the one single cause, or the most important single cause, of 
misogyny in this society — and this is, I think, plainly untrue. (One limited issue 
after another has been proclaimed — by some feminists — to be "the" cause of 
patriarchy, a view that's ahistorical and much too simple. Something as 
longstanding as woman-hating can hardly be caused by a phenomenon so relatively 
new as pornography.) I've also heard — I may be wrong — that pornography is an 
issue which will enable us to reach right-wing women, an idea I find very self- 
destructively dramatic rather than politically practical. The right is organized and 
wealthy, remember, and far more apt to use us than vice versa. And what good is it 
to reach women who disagree with all our other issues?. Why the dickens are we 
not trying to reach the millions of women who are already inclined our way? I 
remember a c.r. group, the very young members of which spent an enormous 
amount of time and energy working with one battered woman, only to have her 
finally return to the man who battered her. Battering is, goodness knows, an 
emotionally gripping issue, but as Virginia Woolf says, a battle that wastes time 
and energy is as ill-advised as one that wastes lives. 



And why, if what we're against is the glamorization of male violence, don't we 
direct our fire at Hollywood's ostensibly "realistic" depictions of life, like 
APOCALYPSE NOW or A CLOCKWORK ORANGE? Or those endless cop shows on 
TV? Or all those women so terrified on primetime TV because they are menaced by 
one man and need another man to protect them? Or the "family" shows which 
glorify traditional values (traditional ever since the 1950s) at the expense of our 
autonomy, humanness, and self-respect? 

Surely this sort of stuff pollutes the cultural atmosphere far more than commercial 
fantasies made for male masturbation. Movies and TV affect many more people 
(like women and children) that specialized, commercial, male fuck-books or films 
don't reach. More than that, the pornography I've seen — I have fifteen S&M books 
in my closet at the moment — seems to be aimed at specific sub-groups of male 
buyers. (The books advertised on the backs of the books I have come in clusters, 
i.e., monks-and-nuns books, Nazi-slave books, teenage-girls'-school books, and so 
on. The settings seem to matter, though they are sketchily limp; the sex scenes are 
just about identical from book to book.) As for the men's magazines, surely 
heterosexual men's desire to look at women's bodies is in itself perfectly acceptable. 
What's not acceptable is that the images sold to men are plastic and unreal, and 
that such sale takes place as part of a deeply sex-hating and woman-hating society. 
But to attack pornography seems to be going in the wrong direction. Sexual 
fantasies — to judge from women's — don't make much sense if taken at face value. 
Moreover, those fifteen books (chosen by a friend of mine for the horribleness of 
their covers) are much more concerned with fucking than they are with violence. 

It's not pornography but the mainstream culture which delivers violence as a 
substitute for sexual pleasure. I think the mainstream culture is much more 
dangerous than specialized-for-sex stuff, which has at least gotten to a sort of 
halfway position on the matter. It's true that if the Holocaust is of personal 
importance to you, and you read, say Nazi Love-Slave and lend it your own reality, 
you will be disgusted and frightened. That doesn't mean that the book is the cause 
of woman-hating or even an important cause. I find many of the things we take for 
granted much, much worse — like the sentimentality of "Little House on the 
Prairie," the TV tape of which I would very much enjoy burning with my own 
hands. 

Several essays on pornography have stressed that the Nazis used it to flood 
occupied countries in order to corrupt the population thereof, but the fact that they 
did it doesn't mean that it worked or that they knew what they were doing. They 
allowed no such stuff in Germany itself; instead, the kind of propaganda made for 
home consumption was very much like what we're getting now from the right: For 
women, motherhood and "femininity" glorified, and for German youth, in general, 
the Virgin Mary as an ideal. For young men the ideal was the fervent love of 
comrades (some of these artifacts look very homosexual today) along with rigid 
sexual purity. The classic union of sexual repression with violence can't occur in 
pornography, which has sexual expression as its raison d'etre; as far as my 
experience goes, it's in supposedly nonsexual material that the viciousness gets 
really bad. Nothing in HARD KNOCKS FOR HONEY or THE SADISTIC SISTERS 
OF SAXONY (honest, I'm not making up these titles) comes close in vividness, 
realism, or loving attention to detail of the commercial for Hitchcock's TV program 
which was made up of a montage of different women screaming in terror. I would 
not mind too much rereading the S&M titles (above) for the only hazard there is 



boredom, but I walked out of A CLOCKWORK ORANGE a few years ago, shaking 
with anger, and would do so again. 

That's the sort of stuff we should be attacking. 

I've tried to find an inspirational ending to this essay and can't. The doubleness of 
sexuality will certainly continue. For years I hated myself for still having any 
affection for my father (who had become very ill when I was about eight, and used 
to assuage his own fear by bullying my mother, and, later, me). I thought I must be 
crazy to keep on feeling anything positive about someone who had so obviously 
hurt me. It took a long time to decide that I had not been defeated and that his 
misbehavior was far less humane than my continuing affection. When you live in a 
badly sexist world and continue to have some positive feelings for those who are 
oppressing you, it's all too easy to become horrified at yourself and try to wipe away 
all positive emotion towards the oppressors. Since that is not entirely possible, 
many of us are left with an entirely understandable terror at ever expressing these 
feelings — it feels like total defeat — and a lot of energy must be taken up denying 
that these positive feelings exist. I have even heard of rape victims who were 
aroused sexually by the situation of rape — mind you, this does not make rape less 
godawful; on the contrary, to my mind, such an impossible-to-deal-with 
contradiction makes the whole business infinitely more horrible. 

Well, I am talking only about my own experience; this is the kind of thing I would 
say in a c.r. group. Double situations are not only painful but terribly confusing. If 
dancing with my dentist was sex, I certainly didn't want any; and yet... 

Two other speculations: I don't think we should expect gay men's experience with 
pornography to be anything like ours. For many gay men, gay male pornography 
was the fist (and sometimes the only) validation of their sexuality they could find. 
Nor — I'm convinced — is the issue of pedophilia identical with what little girls 
experience with adult men. For one thing, the major emphasis of this society is that 
women are passive or childlike with men. Contacts between adult males and boys 
are not harmonious with the major emphases of the society. Boys are brought up 
(once into adolescence) to be entitled to sexual feelings and experimentation as 
girls are not, and are therefore probably more capable (certainly in adolescence) of 
refusing and choosing sexually than girls are. (I'm not saying that this is the whole 
truth about male teenagers/ adult males relationships, but that they are different 
from teenage female/adult males ones.[3]) 

How to stop Uncle Max? I think an anecdote a friend of mine told me lately is 
instructive. She has a fourteen-year-old son whose friends have taken to hanging 
around her house, in part because she's willing to give them straightforward 
information about sex and smoking and so on, and accepts the fact that they are 
sexually active without accepting dishonesty or coercion or manipulativeness as 
O.K. because "anything goes." Recently one of the girls, at the age of twelve, 
decided to have intercourse (for the first time) with her thirteen-year-old 
boyfriend. "She said that it hurt at first but after that she liked it a lot." This same 
little girl (she's under five feet tall) was recently grabbed from behind by a 
neighborhood rapist who'd already made attempts on two other pubescent girls. 
Lily (not her name) stamped backwards on the rapist's instep, crunching it heavily, 
and then screamed as she ran away. What was striking to both me and my friend 
was what Lily did not do: She didn't panic, wasn't helpless, and above all (says my 



friend) was enraged but without feeling the slightest guilt. When something like 
that happened to me at the same age, I felt that I must have invited it or colluded 
with it, or liked it somehow. I suspect that the two incidents are related and the 
more open and autonomously chosen sexual pleasure a woman has, the better she's 
equipped to deal with this culture's substitution of violence for sexuality and the 
sexual repression that makes such very baa things possible. 

Perhaps a word about "sexual repression." As far as I know, the only radical male 
authority who does not think that anything goes in sex is Wilhelm Reich — one of 
those clunky Germans who know only one thing (but one good thing) and keep 
repeating it ad infinitum. When I speak — as Reich does — about sexual 
"liberation" I do not mean (as he didn't either) any kind of sexual outlet of any 
quality, and the only superiority of this to that being which one happens more 
often. What Reich (I think very perceptively, for a man) understood was that when 
classic forms of sexual suppression — like the Nazis' in their own country — first 
begin to disappear, what you get is not freedom but a lot of very nasty behavior in 
which the preexisting violence begins to be visible, along with some genuinely 
progressive behavior and events. I don't know what Reich's opinion of S&M would 
be since he never mentions it. What he does call "sadism" is what we would call 
simply cruelty and viciousness — like (he says) getting a woman drunk so that she 
can't resist when several men fuck her, a practice that used to be common in 
college fraternities when I went to school twenty years ago, and may be still. 

"Sexual liberation" does not mean, when I use the phrase, joylessness, furtiveness, 
compulsion, threats, or the kind of behavior Phyllis Chesler notes in About Men in 
which she asked men whether they enjoyed sex with women and got the answer, "I 
like orgasm, of course; who wouldn't?" This kind of partial and miserable activity is 
a sign of repression, not freedom. We are surrounded today by plastic images of 
"sexuality," of beautiful models with painted faces and blow-dried hair cavorting in 
stylized situations of glee, by endless stupid chatter about "sexiness" and 
"freedom," of endless exhortations that we must be (hetero)sexual — but with the 
partner of the right race and age and class and capped teeth and advertisers' 
clothing, and semi-naked bodies shown in titillating poses without any (God 
forbid) real nudity or vulnerability or real touching. Anyone who thinks this society 
is anywhere near "sexual liberation" should try sitting in a bus with her hand on a 
friend's genitals, and watch the faces around her. Unfortunately we are caught 
today between two lies, not one: The still powerful beliefs of the right and the "you 
must be sexual and any way is O.K." which involves the utter unreality of, say, 
Playboy pictures — are women born airbrushed? — and any damned thing at all, 
from the pleasures of shared fantasy (which do promote intimacy) to the acting out 
of power fantasies against others. 

And, just to make it even more confusing, sexual situations (as defined by the 
culture) and the contact of warm bodies does indeed rouse some minimal response 
— which explains the man in About Men who has to fantasize a baseball game to 
come to orgasm, and me and my dentist; I had responded, after all, and not 
knowing that this minimal, reluctant response, very much mixed with loathing, was 
not"sex"— 

how could I? I had no genuinely free sexual experiences to use as a comparison — 
believed that this sort of contact was "sex" — and I had somehow colluded in the 
whole business. 



The best cure for pornography is sex — I mean autonomously chosen activity, 
freely engaged in for the sake of real pleasure, intense, and unmistakably the real 
thing. The more we have experiences like this, the less we will be taken in by the 
confusions and lies and messes all around us. 

Sexuality is a personal issue for everyone, and an extremely painful one for many of 
us. Let me stress again that the early c.r. groups did not deal with the kinds of 
things that made us feel strong and free. In fact, the strength and freedom came 
directly from expressing the things that made us feel hopeless and crazy. 

Let us begin — please! 

— January 1983 

Notes 

1. Women who've been exclusively lesbian from a very early age probably face a 
different set of problems growing up. It would be interesting to know how much of 
the anti-pornography movement such women make up. My impression is that most 
of those active in the anti-pornography movement are either heterosexual or 
lesbian feminist — that is, women who have spent a good part of their lives as 
heterosexuals. 

2. This doesn't mean that they inevitably will analyze them, or that their analyses 
will be accurate; it means only that they can know the context of such fantasies and 
therefore have a chance of making a correct analysis. 

3. I'm not talking about children. 
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They were just six white women sitting around discussing meetings and their 
schedules when we walked into the room for the interview. Dressed from casual to 
more fashionable, they could have been any group of professional women getting 
together for business talk. And to a great extent that's what they are. The six 
women — Veronica Hart (whose apartment we were at), Gloria Leonard, Kelly 
Nichols, Candida Royalle, Annie Sprinkle and Veronica Vera — spoke at length 
about the industry in which they work, referring to it so often and with feeling that 
the industry assumed a life of its own in our conversation, independent of money, 
people or power. 

But these women were not just any career women, nor is the industry in which they 
work just another sector of the economy. They are porn film stars whose names 
have frequently appeared on the marquees of 42nd Street. And the industry is the 
$5 billion sex-for-sale industry, which includes peep shows, bookstores, and 
massage parlors as well as x-rated films. They got together a year ago for a baby 
shower (Veronica Hart's) and decided to make it regular, forming a sort of 
consciousness-raising group like those of the early women's movement. In fact they 
consider themselves feminists, though each has a different notion of what that 
means. And they are puzzled at "the feminists'" rejection of them as allies. By the 
meeting's end, we were puzzled, too, and couldn't see drastic differences between 
their make-it-in-a-man's-world philosophy and, say, that of Ms. magazine. 

If, according to Gloria Leonard, the bottom line of the feminist movement is for 
women to have as much freedom in terms of achieving or performing, to break 
with tradition, then they are all feminists. Others may feel that's so general it 
sounds like the free enterprise credo. Such feminism says that if only woman could 
be president or a leader in the porn industry, then everything would be okay. Gloria 
Leonard, the woman with the most media savvy, could rightly be called the Gloria 
Steinem of pornography for her tireless efforts to promote the industry and herself 
as its symbol. Pornography pays a lot better than feminism, though. Leonard's two 
phone-sex hotlines generate $10,000 a day, a business that is boosted in magazines 
she publishes, High Society and Live. 




But she was not representative of all the women in the group, called Club 90. Some 
were more concerned with changing porn films than with making money. What 
they told us changed the way we looked at porn and the women involved with it. 
Their involvement with a feminist art group called Carnival Knowledge, producing 
an act called "Deep Inside Porn Stars," evidences the impact the women's 
movement has had on their lives and shows their desire to engage other women in 
discussing sexuality. 

Tell us about your group, Club 90. 

Leonard: While working on a baby shower for Veronica, I said something that 
Annie was surprised to hear me say, something negative about the pornography 
industry. She said I was always reluctant to bad-mouth my feelings about people in 
this industry for fear of not being accepted or getting work. 

Hart: And never having heard it from anyone else in the business. 

Leonard: Being a vet of therapy of one sort or another over the years, it occurred to 
me that perhaps there was a need for women who've had sex on film to discuss 
some of the causes and effects of being in this business — as related to self-esteem, 
family, friends, men, and just things in general. And Annie was particularly going 
through a rough time with a lot of ambivalence, so we put this group together. 

Like a consciousness raising group, to share feelings you've all had but never 
discussed? 

ALL: Right. 

Leonard: Everyone felt very alone. 

Hart: It doesn't always center on porn or the sex industry, sometimes it just centers 
on us as women. 

Royalle: We threw an overall open meeting for other women actresses to come and 
see how we did it. And there's a second meeting forming because the idea worked 
so well for us. 

Leonard: The last member of this group, Sue Nero, who isn't here, came and 
thought it was a social thing. We explained to her that it wasn't about the business 
so much, but about ourselves and us trying to help ourselves. 

Sprinkle: We get very personal, and we don't discuss things outside of the group, so 
we have a lot of good gossip. (Everyone laughs). 

Leonard: Our only ground rule is whatever we discuss in our meetings cannot be 
discussed outside of it, preferably not with your husbands or whoever. 'Cause none 
of us wants to be the subjects for somebody's book four years from now. 

Someone mentioned that you're trying to write your own scripts. Are you also 
doing that kind of thing? 


Hart: I'm not strictly all that much with pornography. I don't perform hardcore 



anymore. I'm more interested in evolving. I'm doing R-rated projects. I'm directing 
and producing my own stuff. But I don't consider myself in the mainstream of porn 
anymore. 

Sprinkle: And she is on every marquee in town. 

Leonard: But I think what you're getting at is that we're trying to further our 
positions as feminists so we're not so manipulated in the business, so we have more 
of a say. 

Vera: You work within the business and you find out how to do what's best for 
yourself, how to have more control over what's affecting you, and how you can 
affect others. We're putting what we learned to use — rather than just doing a day's 
work, getting money, going out, spending it, and going back to the same old thing 
again. 

Royalle: We haven't talked about doing anything as a group together, in that form. 
But I think all of us are involved in varying degrees or not involved in varying 
degrees (in porn). I haven't done a film in a few years. The last thing I did was a 
script I wrote for my husband who produced the film and I starred in it. I can do a 
lot if I choose to because I am so engulfed in the whole world with so many 
connections. I really want to start getting into films that are more directed toward 
women viewers. I've already written two scripts with my husband. I see them as 
basically pro-women scripts, while still being commercial. I'm also meeting with a 
woman who is interested in porn on video. 

Hart: We're not necessarily a political force, but we have our own political views, 
and each of us is a reflection of porn whether we're in or out. The fact that I might 
be able to do other stuff might help to validate pornography. I'm very happy with 
what I've done, but now I'd like to go on to something else. 

Royalle: Many of us also write for magazines. 

Leonard: I host a TV show. I publish a magazine. A lot of the women here also 
write for a lot of the magazines. I consider myself political. I'm a staunch First 
Amendment purist, not just in terms of pornography but in general. And one of the 
things I stress is that the First Amendment was created not to protect the majority 
but to protect the minority, those with what would be considered an unpopular 
perspective on the subject. 

What is the main audience of the films you're in? Isn't it men? 

Leonard: Up until the last two or three years you'd be right. However all of us here 
are acutely aware of cable TV, videocassettes and pay TV systems bringing 
information and entertainment into the home, enlarging the distaff side of the 
audience. And if the mail I get at the magazine is any barometer, there're a lot more 
women readers of High Society, just as there're a lot more women viewers. 

Royalle: Yes, I read of a recent survey that showed that women are an increasing 
percentage of buyers of videocassettes. Unfortunately we have to follow the 
demands of the theatre owners. There's still a certain market that is very male 
dominated. There was an attempt at more women-oriented films, but I see a 



backlash, just like in the women's movement overall in society. 

What do you mean by women-oriented? 

Royalle: Ah, an attempt to put real plot into the film. 

Leonard: Where the sex is motivated as opposed to more gratuitous. 

Hart: Better scripts, better acting. 

Royalle: More erotica rather than just hardcore genitalia. Plots that aren't insulting 
to women. That put the women as heroines. 

Leonard: There's a trend to attract more women and more couples. There are a 
number of films, albeit a handful at the moment, which I'd consider women's films. 
One of these a number of us were in, called ROOMMATES. And there are four or 
five others I could recommend. In ROOMMATES, while it shows you that the three 
principal characters get fucked over by men, in the end, the bottom line is that they 
keep on, that they don't need the men, that they're survivors. 

Do you see any future for a women's porn theatre? 

Hart: You get outside the city and there are more couples that do come into the 
theatres. But I think they're losing that audience because of videocassettes and 
cable. It you're a man and a woman, wouldn't it be a lot more comfortable for you 
to be by yourself, be able to freeze the action, rewind, see it again, turn it off, and 
do your own thing? 

Royalle: To be able to make love while you're doing it, that's what it's for. 

Leonard: Face it, home is where most people prefer to have their sex anyway, so it 
just makes sense that that's where you'd enjoy information that relates to it. 

Nichols: The porn theatre is going to be gone. It's all video. 

Leonard: In the last year the number of active theatres has really gone down 
dramatically. 

Hart: If you have the right connections, you can get it played, because there's a 
limited number of theatres and that might pay you back for your film and any 
profit now is made on the video cable. 

How does the video boom affect you? 

Royalle: When I made films, there was little recognition of that market yet. They'd 
have you sign releases, where you'd have no right to anything. And right now I'm 
more famous than I ever was because of all the video and cable. Agents are calling 
me up now for work because they see me on TV, and I don't do hardcore anymore. 
But I don’t get any percentages or royalties. It's like diddlyshit for me, but 
someone's making money off my name. 


Vera: Yeah, but there's also the pro side of it, where once you get an expanded 
audience that means you're going to have opportunities to create new things. 



There's more room for different kinds of stuff, and people are willing to take a 
chance on different stuff. 


Royalle: Yes and no. Now maybe I could move on to something else — I can't now 
because my films are playing on TV and video. It looks like that's what I'm doing 
now but it's not. In some cases it's what I did 5, 6, 7 years ago. It's a 
misrepresentation of me. 

Leonard: I disagree. Look at Candy Bar. Look at all the loops she did years ago; 
they're still around. Once you commit yourself to celluloid, you can't say, "I want 
out." 

Hart: And all of us signed the releases. Nobody held a gun up to my head. Nobody 
forced us to do anything. 

Leonard: Contrary to popular opinion. I have high visibility and work very hard at 
trying to upgrade the image of the people and the business at large and trying to 
dignify it. And then a piece of shit comes along and takes me three rungs down my 
ladder. A movie like HARDCORE with George C. Scott a couple of years ago chose 
to dwell on an underbelly, underside area that none of us here have ever had any 
experience with. 

Hart: And also the Women Against Pornography (WAP). I took it personally 
because I get grouped in with people who do all kinds of films I've never had any 
part in. I felt bad, not that I'm for pornography, but to be grouped in with that. 

Royalle: There are echelons, levels. 

It sounds like maybe you are an elite , if you're talking about echelons of films. I 
guess you all have standards of what you will and won't do. 

Leonard: I think everyone has their own definition of what violence is and what 
pornography is. It's in the eye of the beholder. 

Nichols: When I first got in, I did some of those cut'em-up type films, more blood, 
the kind I really abhor in terms of violence. You know, I'd opt for sex before 
violence. The film was rated R. Cameron Mitchell was in that one. When I got into 
sex films, I got handed scripts and got to see what was going on. You start making 
distinctions — this will make more money; if I hold back from here, I can do this. 
Also you find out you can just go ahead and do everything. And that's when you 
start getting into your own personal morality. 

Hart: It's very tough for us to represent women as a whole in the jobs we choose, 
'cause it gets down to the bottom line of making your living, and the telephone bill 
is due. Perhaps you might have to do a film that you don't feel represents women as 
a whole. It might be a job rather than what you'd like to see happening. 

But how much opportunity is there really to make feminist porn given the porn 
industry's focus of pleasing men? 

Hart: It's geared towards making money, and any film is geared towards that. We'd 
all like to see certain films being done. But what good is it going to do if there's no 
market for it? 



Leonard: As a postscript to ROOMMATES, it bombed at the theatres, but it's one of 
the best selling video cassettes available in X or any other rating. 


Nichols: That's why we can be excited in these times when it's going over to video 
and cable. It's got to have more script and better quality. I'm seeing that with the 
budgets. I want to do THE DAUGHTER OF O, and I've got backers. I may never do 
it, but I'm one of a lot of women who suddenly — because they're involved in the 
industry — are going to say, "Yeah, maybe we can do something to better the 
industry." 

Leonard: This industry has provided a tremendous training ground for many of us, 
to hone skill we never thought we had. I have appeared in 30 films, and it has given 
me a working knowledge of how films are made. I've worked in production, make¬ 
up. 

Vera: There are a lot of opportunities in this business and you have to pick and 
choose what's right for yourself. There's also an interest a lot of people have to put 
this business down for whatever reason. WAP had their thing. Well it's in the 
interests of a lot of the moneymen in the business to have women looked down on, 
because then they can pay us little, control us more. In a way WAP is... 

Leonard: Doing them a tremendous favor. 

Vera: By not supporting us and our right to make things the way we want. By not 
giving us feedback and acknowledging that in every woman there is this curiosity 
that shouldn't be hidden in the closet. 

Leonard: I've done a lot of media battle with the ladies from WAP and I have asked 
them this on camera: "If you could make a so-called erotic movie, a blue movie, 
write it down. I'd like to see what is acceptable." And of course they never do. And 
if I may be so bold — I'm not speaking for everyone — I think inherently women are 
exhibitionists and men are voyeurs. And that's how it's been since time 
immemorial and will always be. 

Hart: It's called biological, perpetuation of the species. 

Royalle: I think that erotic films are fun. We just need to gear them in a more 
balanced way. Women's sexuality has only come to be recognized in the last 20 
years. Porn was always for men. Now that women are finally allowed to have a 
sexuality, we are looking for stimulus. Women are saying, "Okay, now let's look at a 
film." Well, now is the time to start making films for women. That doesn't just 
mean quality and scripts. It means what's the sex all about. 

It sounds like a real struggle. We're talking about power relationships in an 
industry. 

Hart: That's why it's so important that we're in this group, because it's the first 
time we've ever been invited to work with feminists — which I think most of us 
consider ourselves to be — in a thing about pornography. All of the contact I've had 
with feminists was always anti-porn. They wouldn't even discuss porn. And now to 
find people who are artists and are discussing the issue and getting into it, I think 
it's wonderful. 



Leonard: Also the very radical feminists such as WAP, who would take us to task 
for degrading women, treating women like sex objects, exploiting women — women 
are sex objects. It's okay to be a sex object. 

Vera: It's delightful to be a sex object! 

Yeah, but sometimes you want to be a sex subject, the actor, not the passive... 

Leonard: None of us here promotes the notion that one should be a sex object 24 
hours a day. But when the time presents itself, one should be equipped, whether 
it's in dress or style, one should know what to do. 

But women have been trained for that for centuries. It's nothing new. 

Hart: We're providing the other side. If you see our piece (Deep Inside Porn Stars), 
I think we're showing in effect that we go beyond a set of tits, that we're people too. 

In porn films it generally seems that women want only to please men, they just 
like big cocks... 

Vera: Which they love to suck... 

Hart: Well, personally I like that. 

Well, personally we do too, but sometimes you like to do other things that focus on 
your pleasure. 

Royalle: Well, they're starting to do that now. 

Leonard: Don't you find that women's newfound assertiveness in the bedrooms of 
America as well as the boardrooms of America is putting men to the wall? I think 
men are having a lot of trouble dealing with it because their performance is on the 
line, their techniques. 

Hart: Porn has helped a lot of women. There was an older lady, it shocked me that 
she watched porn, because maybe I have funny ideas about who watches porn. She 
said it was great for her because her husband never wanted to go down on her. But 
in the films he saw other people did, and that it wasn't a horrible thing. 

Leonard: I've gotten mail from men and women who said they'd been making love 
with the lights off for so many years that they didn't know what their bodies and 
genitalia looked like. While I won't say we're involved in an educational device... 

Royalle: It can be. We still push the same old high school sex that took place in 
porn films in the beginning of the century. I review films, and I'm so enraged half 
the time when I leave them because — how can they be showing this? I don't walk 
into a room and say, "Fuck me" or "Whip out your cock. I'm dying to suck it." Let's 
get some reality in here. 

Leonard: The most glaringly absent element in porn films is foreplay. But every 
filmmaker will tell you that in the interest of time and budgetary concerns, they 
cannot do that. 



What's the role of women behind the cameras? 


Leonard: Unfortunately, the few women I know in the business, like Bonnie Atlas, 
Svetlana and Roberta Finnley — there are quite a number of women in powerful 
positions — but regrettably they do films very much the way men do. 

When you talk about formula films with one of every combination and sexual 
variety, doesn't this relate to men's sexuality? For example men can come so 
much faster than women in general. 

Hart: They're more visually stimulated. And women are more tactily stimulated. 
But I wonder if that is just a condition of society, that we're told we're supposed to 
be like this. 

Leonard: In terms of the feminist accusation of what we do and represent, they 
should be in our corner cheering us for having broken with tradition, for going 
where women haven't gone before, instead of shaking their fingers at us. 

Hart: Standing outside saying, "Oh, you can't do that, or working from the inside." 
You're not going to be able to change anything from the outside. 

While we disagree with the WAP position that porn is the cause of violence 
against women, as feminists we can't help but feel that porn films just reinforce 
the image of women as sex objects. How can that be a liberating thing for 
women? 

Hart: Sometimes I get tired of being hit on by guys, and my husband says, "Well, 
honey, that's what you portray in the films." But that's the actor playing the role. 

Royalle: I don't think that's what they're saying. I think that what we put across, a 
lot of people are going to take at face value. 

Those are the only images we are offered of women. 

Royalle: Exactly, but I don't think it objectifies women any more than it does men. 
It shows them as guys who don't want to do anything but fuck any pussy they can 
find. We have to change the attitude toward both men and women. 

Sprinkle: I've been in porn for to years. I always looked at the positive sides. Now 
I'm starting to look at the negative side, like when men think of women, you know, 
seeing the films and treating me like I'm that person when I walk down the street. 
But I'm exploring these feelings of men treating me as a sex object with 
pornographic images. 

You are all white women. Aren't there any Black and Latina women in the 
industry? 

Royalle: Not in 35 mm film. 

But those women do work in the industry? 

Royalle: Maybe on the lower 42nd Street level. Unfortunately there's a racial caste 
system. 



Leonard: The only well-known Latina film star is Vanessa Del Rio. 

Hart: I know Annette Havens and myself. No matter what I would do personally, 
you have to be careful not to alienate certain parts of your audience. I never have 
performed with a Black man because I didn't want to lose my Southern audience. 

Do you all consider yourselves feminists? 

Sprinkle: I think we're all striving to be treated fairly when we're dealing with men, 
treated not as a woman but as a person. 

Hart: I'm an independent woman who is making my own way in the world. We 
make inroads into different things. 

Leonard: I have single-handedly raised a 20-yearold daughter without any 
financial or emotional or spiritual help from any man. I was a so-called libber 
before the term had a label. 

Royalle: I was a feminist way back in '69, '70 when I was in college. I was very 
active, and I don't feel I'm any less of a feminist now. But I tried a lot of different 
roles to explore my own sexuality. I don't feel what I did was necessarily great or 
bad. We're not really crusaders for porn. We can all agree it's had a great impact on 
our lives. It represents what women are going through in society, and in a way 
we're all leaders. We're the first generation of porn actresses to become stars, who 
stood up for what we do. 

Nichols: You were talking about women's being sex symbols for generations. Well, 
maybe there's a third level to go to once you have an awareness, instead of 
becoming what other people project us to be. I have five brothers; I was a tomboy. I 
was raised without much sex stereotyping. When I got my first offer to do a skin 
magazine, I thought it was great. I'd always had a fat complex. It started to make 
me feel better about my body. The third thing is to project in my mind, "I'm a 
sexual being. It's okay to other females, to men." I was raised in a Catholic school, 
all girls. We used to dress up for each other. Instead of going up to the mountains 
to abstain from sex, maybe you can immerse yourself in it and come away clean. 
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Even during the U.S. colonial period, in the years immediately preceding the 
Japanese occupation, the Philippines boasted a lively, if small, commercial film 
industry. [1] After independence, the industry has continued to thrive in 
Hollywood's economic and aesthetic shadow and despite its antagonistic 
relationship with the Marcos government. Although the work of filmmakers like 
Lino Brocka, Mike de Leon and Eddie Romero have received enthusiastic critical 
attention at film festivals around the world, the bread and butter of this 
economically and geographically marginal industry remains the soft-core bomba 
film, the martial arts action-adventure, the cheap, quickly-made exploitation 
picture. 

However, even though Third World cinemas like the Philippine industry have been 
sadly neglected by First World audiences and critics, information about these 
cinemas remains crucial to any understanding of how cinema functions 
internationally as an ideological and cultural institution. Certainly, U.S. media 
serve as a commercial and aesthetic norm; however, there are other important 
national cinemas that make popular and profitable films. Mexico, India and Hong 
Kong, for example, turn a profit in the film industry because they can efficiently 
crank out a product that will appeal to audiences at the edges of Hollywood's 
principal market concerns. 

Therefore, even though the fact of Hollywood's control of Third World markets 
abroad and of new immigrant, black and other economically marginal cinema 
audiences at home in the U.S. can scarcely be disputed, that domination certainly 
does not remain monolithic. With post-WWII anti-trust directives, competition 
from television, a dramatic change in the demographics of the viewing audience, 
and the decline of the studio system and the classical Hollywood film, the 
exploitation film market, for example, blossomed. At home, American 
International, New World Pictures and a host of tiny, fleeting independent 
concerns came into their own in the bUs and 70s. These studios catered to the 
"exploitation circuit" - theatres in North American and European Black urban 
areas, cinemas in working-class (often new-immigrant or Spanish speaking) 
neighborhoods, drive-ins and low-budget houses for the youth market in suburban 
areas, and in slum cinemas hungry for a cheap entertainment product all over the 




world — from the Caribbean to Southeast Asia. 


After the phenomenal success of Bruce Lee's films in the early 70s, the Hollywood 
exploitation industry was forced to compete with the likes of-Hong Kong's Shaw 
Brothers and Golden Harvest studios. However, the tried-and-true 
exploitation formula remained essentially the same: a loose and episodic narrative 
interrupted, disrupted and/or framed by barely motivated or unmotivated scenes 
of explicit sex and/or overstated violence. More or less firmly tied to a Hollywood 
aesthetic, this formula represents the standard commercial film product for 
audiences outside the mainstream for reasons of race, class, age or culture. This 
diverse international market feeds on a surprisingly standard diet of soft-core 
pornography (including slasher films and teenage sex comedies) and martial arts — 
as well as other types of action-adventure — pictures. 

Drawing on both elements of soft-core pornography and the martial arts genre, 
Cirio Santiago's Philippine-U.S. co-production FIRECRACKER (1981) comfortably 
conforms to the expectations of the exploitation film's audience. Suzie Carter 
(Jillian Kesner), a professional karate instructor from the U.S., goes to Olongapo to 
investigate the disappearance of her sister, Bonnie (a.k.a. Vanessa Goodman). 
Rooming at a place called the San Francisco Bar, Bonnie, a journalist, had been 
investigating a ring of thugs led by Eric Stockard. Aided by Pete, an U.S. bartender, 
and Rey (Reymond King), a Filipino waiter in the bar, Suzie manages to link her 
sister's disappearance with Chuck Donner (Darby Hinton), one of Stockard's 
employees. Impressed by her martial arts prowess and ignorant of her real reason 
for being in the Philippines, Chuck falls in love with Suzie. He allows her to watch 
martial-arts death-matches which Stockard stages as a sideline to his more 
lucrative drug business, and she becomes privy to the inner workings of the gang. 

With the help of Rey, an undercover policewoman named Alice, who is later killed, 
and the rest of the Olongapo police force, Suzie eventually finds out that Chuck 
murdered Bonnie. While the others are occupied by Stockard and his minions, 
Suzie arranges for a death match with Chuck, and she kills him by driving two arnis 
sticks (traditional Philippine weapons) into his eye sockets. 

At first glance, FIRECRACKER seems to be no different from its U.S. exploitation 
cousins. Exotic setting aside, FIRECRACKER relies on a standard action-adventure 
quest plot and uses Jillian Kesner's conventionally beautiful body to focus the male 
viewer's sexual interest on the nude or semi-clothed female form. Also, as in 
similar films made in Hollywood, displays of spectacular violence periodically grab 
the viewer's attention. However, the simplicity of the formula is deceptive. Made at 
the edges of the commercial film industry, FIRECRACKR's apparently 
straightforward plot hides a network of subtextual possibilities. In order to appeal 
to those outside the mainstream, the text must be polysemic or have multiple 
messages in order to survive commercially. Underneath the Hollywood norm lies 
the possibility of alternate readings. Those in the Philippine audience who daily 
suffer the burden of a neocolonial presence, as well as those in the international 
audience who suffer similar inequities, can enjoy the vanquishing of white, rich, 
U.S. villains on a level more profound than accepting the simple exigencies of a 
well-known formula. 

Like all commercial film texts, however, FIRECRACKER both addresses and denies 
the needs of its audience, tacitly affirms the status quo and viciously attacks it. The 



film exposes social contradictions, displaces them and ultimately reburies them. 
FIRECRACKER presents a fantasy reflection of the ideological battleground the 
marginal audience inhabits. Justified hostility finds dream expression through an 
elaborate interaction of paradoxical narrative twists and spectacular displays of 
sexual gymnastics and martial contests. 

By looking at FIRECRACKER within the context of contemporary Philippine life, 
seemingly insignificant plot elements take on a different significance. Similarly, the 
importance of the plot itself begins to come into question. The spectacles within the 
martial arts arena and the bedroom powerfully dramatize racial, cultural and 
sexual tensions and contradictions that are completely ignored by the main 
narrative. Anger, resistance and the possibility of change find a definite, if 
contained, expression. The commercial interests of the ruling classes are ironically 
served by the sale of bloodily subversive fantasies to those most oppressed by 
international capitalism, oppressed by that imperialism rooted in the unchecked 
expansionism of those national bourgeoisies in pursuit of the American Dream. 

FIRECRACKER AND THE PHILIPPINES: 

THE NEO-COLONIAL FILM TEXT 

In a recent essay, "The Other Question — the Stereotype and Colonial Discourse," 
Homi K. Bhabha suggests that the colonial text is characterized by a split discourse. 
This discourse creates a fixed dualistic position for both the colonizer and the 
colonized, offering no alternative to the hierarchical relation.[2] FIRECRACKER 
exemplifies this type of text and reflects the current condition of the popular neo¬ 
colonial imagination. 

Although backed by U.S. money and distributed by New World Pictures, most of 
FIRECRACKER'S creative energy — both behind and in front of the camera — 
comes from the Philippines. However, although set in the Philippines and directed 
by a Filipino, the film features U.S. actors in most of the major roles, deals with a 
clash between North Americans as its principal plot, and (with a few minor 
exceptions) is scripted completely in English. On one level, simple economic 
exigencies dictate this. Because English is the first or second language of most of 
the anticipated audience, less dubbing is required. U.S. acting styles are accepted 
as "natural" worldwide. And Hollywood cinematic form has become an aesthetic 
linguafranca. 

As a Filipino, however, Cirio Santiago has roots that run deeper within the U.S. 
sensibility — roots which place him in an unique position to create a text that can 
accommodate the dual positions of colonizer and colonized. After all, since its days 
as an "official" U.S. colony, the Philippines has traditionally enjoyed a powerful and 
ambivalent bond with its former colonizer. As a recent article in the Chicago 
Tribune explains it: 

"Independence came on July 4,1946, but the island nation still bears 
the political, economic and cultural imprint of the United States. 

Manila, the capitol, is a tacky hybrid version of a U.S. city, with squalid 
barrios, where glass and steel office buildings loom over rows of fried 
chicken, hamburger and pizza joints." 


The rock music, clothing, Western movies and television are all clones 



of their American counterparts. One television station's early morning 
news program is called 'Good Morning, Manila.'" 

"American-style English, unspoken here at the turn of the century, is 
now the lingua franca of government, media, courts, schools and 
commerce. English also has become so common within the Philippine 
language of Tagalog that the two are often mixed in the same sentence." 

[31 

The pervasiveness of U.S. products, language and, of course, neo-colonial ideology 
lead the late Benigno Aquino to remark: "You Americans, you smother us with 
Kisses; you kill us with Hershey Bars!"[4] 

For the Western viewer, FIRECRACKER presents a comfortably familiar picture of 
the U.S. presence abroad — a sort of visual Manifest Destiny. From the moment the 
heroine, Suzie Carter, arrives in the Philippines on a jet airline (an international 
image representing the domination of U.S. technology), she moves through a world 
filled with icons of the U.S. presence there. She checks in at a Holiday Inn-like 
hotel. She makes her home at the San Francisco Bar — operated by a stocky North 
American — and pursues her quest in similar venues (also owned and operated by 
North Americans). The villains' homes are filled with whisky, automobiles and 
North American English; the world seems in perfect order for the viewer weaned 
on U.S. chauvinism and a history of imperialism. 

However, if everything is quite as it should be for those whose only glimpse of Asia 
has been through the actual or fantastical experience of the United States' WWII or 
Korea or Viet Nam, FIRECRACKER opens up an entirely different world for the 
Asian viewer. Picking at the edges of the text, looking for implications and 
innuendoes, piecing together in the imagination a world which actually may be 
daily encountered, a subtext offers the colonized another perspective. The U.S. 
presence remains "natural," virtually unquestioned. But other information and 
emotions begin to stick to the holes in the discourse - alluding to issues which 
appear, at first, to be absent. 

Most of the events in FIRECRACKER, for example, take place in Olongapo. That 
city has come to symbolize the corrupting influences of the large U.S. military 
presence in the Philippines. Olongapo services military personnel looking for "a 
good time" from the Subic Bay Naval Base. According to an article in Mother 
Jones, there are more than 16,000 licensed prostitutes in Olongapo alone.[5] 

Although the U.S. military is only referred to once in the dialogue, when the 
heroine is warned that the bar she has entered is "off limits" to all military 
personnel, this military presence makes itself felt surely — if subtly — throughout 
the film. The criminal mastermind in FIRECRACKER, Eric Stockard, has the tone 
and deep voice of an army commander - an impression reinforced by his stiff 
posture, trim middle-aged physique, and hair neatly clipped in an outmoded crew- 
cut. He orders his underlings about like a general and is often shown in meetings 
plotting strategy or working at hand-to-hand combat (martial arts) exercises. 
Stockard represents the heart of evil in the film — he's a drug addict and pusher, a 
gambler, a murderer, a thief, and the head of a huge crime syndicate. His grey 
hairs, Anglo-Saxon features, and often paternalistic air present the viewer with a 
villain normally alien to the Hollywood screen — a villain who seems to epitomize 



white North American male power and control. 


Moreover, there is no shortage of North Americans in Olongapo. The implication is 
that they live there to support the military. That is, former soldiers seemingly have 
stayed to turn a profit in drugs, gambling, liquor and prostitution. The nature of 
FIRECRACKER'S subtext gradually becomes clearer. The film simultaneously 
critiques the U.S. presence in the Philippines and denies that critique. Stockard is 
eventually removed from Olongapo, but the U.S. remains. 

THE NECESSARY CONFUSION OF FIRECRACKER'S PLOT 

Under a guise of an unchanging power hierarchy, the colonial text hides a wealth of 
movement and contradiction, and thus also hides the potential for change and the 
inversion of the power structure. At first glance, FIRECRACKER'S plot appears to 
be riddled with paradoxes. It meanders through a series of barely related incidents 
that link together the real meat of the exploitation genre — the sex scenes and 
martial arts battles. However, this confusion is actually generically deliberate. The 
principal narrative line masks a wealth of subtexts, which tip the moral economy of 
the film away from the realm of personal vendetta into the domain of racial, sexual 
and neo-colonial politics. 

At first, the Olongapo setting, for example, appears incidental to the workings of 
the principal plot. Most of the action revolves around Suzie's search for her missing 
sister and around Eric's solidification of his drug empire. As a character, Chuck 
links these two narrative lines together, mediating between the two worlds as 
Suzie's lover and Eric's henchman. With the film's cast of North American 
characters, Olongapo appears to be very much in the background. 

The plot, in fact, seems strictly Hollywood — THE SEARCHERS meets THE 
GODFATHER, with a little bit of THE DEERHUNTER thrown in for atmosphere. 
The hegemonic nature of the neocolonial fantasy comes to the surface. A female 
version of John Wayne, Suzie gallantly goes to a dangerous country filled with 
threatening non-Whites — a world which has swallowed up her sister and 
threatens her each step she takes. Implicitly, the Philippines has corrupted all 
those who have come into contact with it. Chuck and Eric are corrupted by drugs, 
gambling, and the thrill of death in the same way that the characters in THE 
DEERHUNTER are corrupted by their contact with Viet Nam. In the Hollywood 
imagination, contact with those of another race, another culture, translates into 
evil and death. 

The moral economy of FIRECRACKER, however, not only provides this fantasy 
that affirms white U.S. power but simultaneously provides a fantasy which subverts 
it. An opposite reading can be teased out of the principal plot: The U.S. presence in 
the Philippines is analogous to the U.S. gangsters' presence in Olongapo. The 
North American is not corrupted by Asia, but has corrupted it. Like the gangster in 
films set closer to home, Eric, Chuck and their minions in FIRECRACKER 
represent the dark side of U.S. capitalism. They will do anything for a buck and will 
literally kill to consolidate their business empire. Like all North Americans, they 
are there for the profits — legal or illegal. In fact, their principal industry - drugs — 
has been used before in cinema as a particularly apt metaphor for capitalism and 
consumerism. Drugs after all consume the consumer in the same way capitalism 
consumes the worker; both represent exchanges based on profit. 



FIRECRACKER also carefully shows that all the principal Filipino characters are 
on the side of the morally good. Eric's Asian partners, for example, are Chinese — a 
fact made clear by their dress, speech, fighting style, etc. This distinction is perhaps 
lost on the non-Asian viewer, but the Asian audience may be more likely to accept 
this stereotype of the Chinese merchant class in Southeast Asia. The Filipinos are 
aligned with the "good" North American, Suzie, who is also outside authority 
because of her gender, and the Filipinos symbolize law and order, native virtue as 
opposed to foreign vice. 

The point is tacitly, but quite clearly, made in a scene which has only the slimmest 
motivation within the narrative. A tinny drum beat sounds; a native, wearing a 
feathered headband appears on the screen, spear in hand, on guard. A tracking 
shot reveals the splendid terraced rice gardens of central Luzon, the lush green 
landscape, and more people in native dress. The camera then rests on a group of 
huts and a native dance going on in the background. Blonde, light-skinned, tall, 
Chuck seems uncomfortably out of place. A helicopter arrives; the drugs and 
money are exchanged in one of the huts. The dance continues; the helicopter 
leaves. The drugs come from/ through the Philippines but are not part of the native 
land. The village seems poor and remote — benefiting little, if at all, from the 
foreign economic presence. Chuck and Griff, his Chinese drug contact, are literally 
dwarfed by the landscape. The dance goes on; life goes on with or without the 
foreigners. 

In fact, it is at the edges of the text, in subplots and these kinds of nuances 
marginal to the main plot line, that the viewer can most strongly feel both the neo¬ 
colonial hegemony of the fantasy and the pleasure of resistance. Two subplots take 
on a wealth of significance: one revolves around Rey's loyalty to his U.S. friends, 
and the other focuses on Alice's identity as both heroine and spy. 

The subplot involving Rey provides a particularly clear example of the dual 
movement of capitulation and resistance to white power in FIRECRACKER. A 
Filipino waiter in a U.S. establishment, Rey stands as a token in his own native 
country. He is like the Black soldier loyally saluting the French flag, which Roland 
Barthes wrote about as a classic example of how Paris Match perpetuated the neo¬ 
colonial myth. Rey has given his unconditional loyalty to his U.S. employers and 
friends. 

This loyalty is made clear not only by Rey's willingness to help Suzie locate her 
sister but also by his involvement in a fight in the San Francisco Bar quite early in 
the film. Without any narrative motivation, a fight breaks out in the bar during the 
scene in which Suzie first comes to ask questions about her sister's disappearance. 
A number of dark-skinned thugs attack Pete, and Rey immediately joins in, 
followed by Suzie a few moments later. With his very dramatic high kicks, Rey 
outshines Pete and Suzie in his ability to put down his belligerent countrymen. 
Violently set apart from the rest of the population, Rey aligns himself with the 
North Americans, distancing himself from the common horde and tacitly rising in 
class standing as a "good native," i.e., U.S.-identified. 

Rey plays Suzie's faithful Tonto — aiding and implicitly justifying her quest in a 
foreign land. He follows her when she begins to trail Chuck; he introduces her to 
arnis — the Philippine martial arts she will use to defeat Chuck. However, even 



though her love affair with the villain Chuck is taken for granted in the film as an 
expression of a quote "natural" attraction between two blonde Anglo-Saxons, the 
film never implies any possibility of love and/or sex between her and Rey. Rey 
remains an unsexed helper who will "naturally" risk his life for a North American 
in need. 

Although Rey occupies a marginal place within the narrative proper, his position 
within the film is of central importance in the fight scenes. Part of the appeal of 
Southeast Asian martial arts films to the non-white and marginal audiences comes 
from the fact that these films provide a fantasy in which characters outside the 
mainstream of white U.S. power are allowed to express strength, intelligence, and 
moral fortitude — those qualities denied to them in daily life — and to do so in a 
spectacular fashion. In this light, Rey becomes a locus of identification and 
vicarious enjoyment for the marginal viewer. In fact, the actor who portrays Rey in 
FIRECRACKER, Reymond King, may De the only actor in the film to have a star 
following. Often billed as the "Filipino Bruce Lee," King enjoys a reputation not 
only in the Philippines but also in other Southeast Asian markets. Compared to the 
other actors in the film (particularly the star, Jillian Kesner, who only had a few 
karate lessons before taking the vole), King clearly has superior athletic ability and 
martial skills. As a matter of fact, he doubled as actor and martial arts 
choreographer/ instructor on this particular project. 

Certainly, Rey represents a strength and knowledge the other characters do not 
come close to matching. Implicitly, this strength flows from his intimate contact 
with Filipino culture in the form of the indigenous martial arts — known as arnis, 
escrima, kali, and a variety of different names depending on style, regional origin, 
etc. In an article on Filipino martial artist Mike Inay in Inside Kung-Fu, Nate 
Defensor discusses the ancient and extensive roots the martial arts have in the 
Philippines: 

"The Filipino arts have a long history that dates back 2,000 to 3,000 
years. These arts were tested in combat under the laboratory conditions 
of a violence-prone society that had put its fighting spirit to the test 
during the Spanish occupation, the Philippine-American war and World 
War II. The art is considered complete, it has elements of hand-held 
weaponry — long or short, flexible weapons, projectile weapons — as 
well as grappling, fighting, pugilism, kicking, footwork, parrying, 
angulations, healing, meditation, talisman protection, and poison 
mixing. That is why Inay considers the escrima as a warrior art and calls 
his guros (’instructors') under him 'warriors."'[6] 

In a key sequence, Rey takes Suzie into the Luzon highlands to meet an arnis 
master. The martial arts here are depicted noticeably differently from the way they 
function in the rest of the film. For the most part, the martial arts simply function 
in the film as survival tools in street fights or as the excuse for betting in a sports 
arena — one dominated by U.S. fighters, non-Filipino karate techniques, and a U.S. 
boss. If Stockard dominates the martial arts world in the Olongapo underworld, a 
Filipino guro takes charge in the countryside. For the Asian viewer, this teacher not 
only represents a "pure" national culture untouched by Western influence but also 
an explicitly martial culture — a military threat in the making. Rey translates for 
Suzie the words the teacher speaks in Tagalog: "The fruits of wisdom fall on 



different hands at different times." Knowledge and power can change hands, and 
when Suzie takes up and begins to use her two arnis sticks, she quite literally takes 
up Filipino arms to use against U.S. oppression. This is not merely a "school" (as a 
Western observer or one of Marcos' censors may think), but a hidden military 
encampment (with uniformed soldiers performing regimented drills). It is a 
possible source of a literal military threat, a fantasy of national, native power and 
strength. 

The fact that Rey has access to this world contradicts his apparent unquestioning 
loyalty to his U.S. boss and friends. He allows Suzie into this world so that she can 
defeat Eric and Chuck, the symbols of U.S. corruption of Filipino life. In fact, the 
actual threat that Rey, ostensibly completely "Americanized," represents to the 
power structure only surfaces during the film's denouement. Throughout the film, 
Rey's loyalty seems personal — i.e., he simply wants to support and protect his 
friend Suzie. However, when Rey enters the sports arena building, supposedly to 
support Suzie in her quest for revenge during the final sequence, his battles 
eventually lead him to a direct confrontation with Eric Stockard. This 
confrontation lies outside the realm of Suzie's personal search for revenge. Rather, 
this battle is between North American and Filipino, corruption and moral 
justification, foreigner and native, oppressor and oppressed. 

After killing off all Stockard's Asian henchmen, Rey manages to corner Stockard 
and is poised, ready to skewer Stockard with a sword, when a policeman stops him 
at gunpoint. If Rey had been allowed to kill Stockard, the boundaries within which 
the dominant ideology allows for and contains the expression of discontent would 
have been disrupted. The threat of his compatriot's gun recoups Rey into the 
system, making him again subservient to the "law." Whether or not that law, which 
allows for Stockard's survival, represents justice remains an open issue at the end 
of the film. 

A second subplot — also relatively minor in terms of FIRECRACKER'S overall 
narrative movement — revolves around Alice's exploits as an undercover 
policewoman. Alice is first presented as Eric's trusted companion and confidant. 
They are presumably lovers. The viewer comes to understand Eric's most secret 
plans and desires through his interaction with Alice. She caters to his vices, 
prepares liquor and heroin for his consumption, and silently stands by him, 
seemingly an ornament that pays tribute to his success. Ironically, although he 
remarks to her at one point, "I take nothing for granted," her services are taken 
completely for granted. Like most of the Filipino characters in the film, she seems 
invisible and thus privy to all his dealings. Like all spies, Alice embodies a moral 
dilemma. Although she is on the side of virtue, her tactics are duplicitous — she 
betrays a trust. Her death expiates this transgression and also punishes interracial 
love as her duplicity is transformed into martyrdom. 

In many ways, Alice's position mirrors Suzie's. Just as Suzie cultivates her 
relationship with Chuck in order to get information about her sister's 
disappearance, Alice prostitutes herself in order to pass on information to her 
fellow police officers. Although the film presents both as essentially morally 
justified, Alice's and Suzie's duplicity plays into stereotypes of women and Asians 
as deceitful. If those in power have some notion of the anger of the oppressed, they 
must also fear the possible trickery of their servants and slaves. Ironically, the 



villains' only virtues — blind trust and romantic love — lead to their destruction. As 
in Rey's case, those who are happily subservient and ostensibly support the status 
quo may actually represent the greatest threat to that established power. 

These two subplots also question the self-identity of the oppressed. This issue is an 
acute one for many in the exploitation film's audience. Suzie and Alice must mask 
their true intentions and identities in order to gain access to a world of power and 
corruption. Similarly, Rey's identity blends contradictory traits: identification with 
North Americans and their values, as well as an association with Filipino military 
culture and resistance. This issue of mapping out the moral pluses and minuses of 
disguise, deceit, confused loyalties, and espionage twists its way through the 
subplots of the film. 

THE FEMALE AVENGER AND THE PORNOGRAPHIC SPECTACLE 

In many ways, the above analysis of FIRECRACKER'S plotline may be open to 
criticism as an elaborate analytical wild-goose chase since the plot itself and the 
issues raised by the plot are more or less marginal to the principal affective force of 
the film — the spectacle. As a hybrid of the martial arts and pornography genres, 
FIRECRACKER takes up the element of spectacle common to each with a 
vengeance. As in the musical genre in which the narrative often acts as a backdrop 
for the real pleasure of the song and dance routines, the plot in FIRECRACKER 
remains incidental to the real pleasure of the sexual and martial arts spectacles in 
the film. In no way does FIRECRACKER present the intricate plot twists and turns 
of the classic mystery or thriller. Rather, the pleasure of FIRECRACKER is visceral. 
Prowess of a sexual or martial nature makes the spectator gasp with excitement 
and anticipation. 

This type of episodic narrative characterizes the exploitation film with good reason. 
It plays well in viewing situations that deviate from the commercial ideal of silence, 
darkness and individual involvement with the screen. Drive-ins, downtown Black 
cinemas, family-oriented ethnic Chinatown theatres all provide noisy, community- 
centered viewing situations in which as much drama and chatter take place off¬ 
screen as on. Films structured around a series of discrete bits of spectacular activity 
allow the viewer to enjoy a film without committing full attention to intricate 
verbal repartee or complex plots. 

Moreover, the episodic structure provides a form which is certainly more open to 
the presentation of contradiction. Scenes depicting socially condemned fantasies of 
forbidden hostilities toward those in power, or a world of endless sexual 
adventures replacing meaningless work, may provide the real pleasure behind a 
film that ostensibly cautions against the evils of such indulgences. 

The paradoxical nature of FIRECRACKER'S fantasy world comes out most strongly 
in the physical presence of the film's protagonist - Suzie Carter. Suzie is both the 
locus of the voyeur's sexual fantasy, a sex object on display for the male viewer, and 
also a warrior, a martial artist, an independent force for the vindication of the 
rights of the oppressed. However, this central paradox of woman as sex object and 
victim as well as woman as fighter and victor poses no major problem of fantasy 
believability to the exploitation film's audience. 


Both pornography and the martial arts-adventure film genres have a tradition of 



female-centered dramas. As a hybrid of the two genres, FIRECRACKER solidifies 
its hold on its audience by fusing two diametrically opposed notions of female 
characterization into the figure of Suzie Carter. Although not common, this generic 
fusion is not unprecedented in the Southeast Asian film industry. Hong Kong, for 
example, has come up with a series of films, mainly costume adventures, which 
feature the explicit sexual degradation of women and the victims' bloody exacting 
of revenge; THE INTIMATE CONFESSIONS OF A CHINESE COURTESAN is only 
one example. The "tough broad" stereotype also appears in the U.S. exploitation 
market. Russ Meyer's FASTER PUSSYCAT, KILL, KILL is simply one example 
from his oeuvre which represents the type. 

In fact, those unfamiliar with the martial arts film and/or Southeast Asian popular 
culture and its themes may still find themselves perfectly at home with 
FIRECRACKER, viewing it as an example of soft-core pornography, where a female 
lead is an accepted convention of the formula. 

At least since the publication of de Sade's pornographic epics Justine and Juliette, 
an important segment of Western pornography has been more or less dominated 
by the female-centered narrative. In "Pornographic Space: The Other Place")[7] 
and "ANGEL ON FIRE: Three Texts of Desire,"[8] Dennis Giles points out that 
pornographic cinema necessitates a dual identification. This is because the male 
spectator must see events from the perspective of the female protagonist (because 
of the conventions of identification set up by classical Hollywood films) while also 
identifying with the male penetrator: 

"A woman is the protagonist and we — the spectators — are expected to 
be 'with' her, suffering her pain, enjoying her pleasure in a film 
dominated by her flesh and feelings. Insofar as the pornographic 
spectator is usually masculine, he is put in a curious position of 
identifying with his opposite — the female object of his desire. Through 
this magical 'transference,' the spectator is both penetrator and 
penetrated; he is still male and 'outside' the film and the woman who 
inhabits it, but he is also the woman 'inside.' To put it crudely, he is 
both fucker and fucked. "[9] 

According to the psychoanalytic perspective Giles adopts to analyze this 
phenomenon, the viewer reaps a number of pleasurable benefits from this type of 
narrative organization: a dual hetero-/homo-sexual identification; the satisfaction 
of the sadistic, voyeuristic desire to expose and see the female fantasy Object as 
well as the masochistic need to be punished for that forbidden desire; the 
"polymorphously perverse" fun of identifying with all sorts of forbidden pleasures 
(including the joys of both male and female orgasms) and the smug certainty that 
the female (because of the viewer's privileged place of complete identification with 
her point-of-view) has enjoyed it all. This view of the female-centered 
pornographic narrative only takes into account the psychological implications of 
the phenomenon, however. Placing the film within a social-historical context and 
looking at the urban, working-class male spectator as the typical viewer, it seems 
clear that the identification with a person "getting fucked" may go beyond the 
purely sexual realm. 


Pornography — like other film forms that revolve around the display of spectacles 
— rests on the physical: the dance, the contest, and the display of sexual prowess. 



In bourgeois society, women, working people, non-whites, and all those who are 
identified as "other" because they are outside a white, male, heterosexual norm are 
relegated to the physical realm, to "nature" rather than "culture." Within this 
system of hegemonic thought, if to rule means to be cerebral, cool, clean, and 
removed from physical labor and the animal side of life, then to be working class 
means to sweat, be dirty, and do physical labor. To be Black means to be 
"animalistic," carnal, close to the dark side of nature and sexuality; to be female 
means to be intuitive, not rational, to physically bear and nurse children. The brain 
is cut off from the body. A hierarchy is established. With the physical realm 
reserved for the oppressed group, cultural definition and stigma become physical. 
The oppressed can only excel in the physical realm, can only control and dominate 
this side of life. Thus, it is not surprising to find that most of the fantasies which 
FIRECRACKER offers this audience for its enjoyment involve the physical playing 
out of aggression. In the film, both the boxing ring and the bedroom evolve into 
privileged spaces. 

In FIRECRACKER, Suzie Carter symbolizes such a mastery of the physical realm. 
Although coded as a sex object, i.e., a victim, she refuses to "get fucked." The male 
viewer can enjoy this refusal, this control that a female normally outside the 
mainstream of power can command, while still looking at her as an object of 
voyeuristic pleasure. The female viewer can enjoy the added pleasure of the 
representation of a woman who can defend herself against male aggression while 
remaining free to express her sexuality openly and without restraint. The dual 
position of the spectator as colonizer/ colonized redoubles itself so that the viewer 
becomes both male/ female, voyeur/ identified with a specular object, aggressor/ 
defender-avenger. 

This dual positioning becomes here a literal cinematographic creation, and it is 
most obvious in those scenes devoted to the spectacle of combat. In 
FIRECRACKER, that spectacle often takes place in the bedroom. Thus two specular 
positions are established from the very first in the pre-credit and credit sequences. 
The pre-credit sequence features Chuck in the arena where people fight to the 
death. He chooses from among three challengers, defeats his opponent and is given 
the signal to kill him. During the moment of choice, the camera takes Chuck's 
point-of-view. Chuck then goes against a weaponed opponent and the spectator 
feels for Chuck as an underdog. Intercut with this combat, the viewer sees Bonnie 
taking photos as everyone else in the crowd bets or cheers for a favorite. She is 
quickly ushered away in the confusion, not to be seen again. While the narrative 
symbolically punishes her for usurping the male prerogative to look and to control 
through looking, the viewer remains tied to the action in the ring — tied to Chuck's 
point-of-view as an anchor of specular identification. 

However, Suzie's introduction challenges this identification. Intercut with images 
of exploding firecrackers (symbols of good omen in Asia which help to combat evil 
influences), Suzie appears as the film's protagonist — deftly and strongly 
performing parts of her kata (a stylized karate exercise). Her presence as heroine 
upsets the audience's original identification with Chuck, and the film plays on this 
uneasy dual identification throughout. 

The following sequence — narratively unmotivated, for the most part — introduces 
one of the principal visual ambiguities in the film. Suzie registers in a hotel after 



landing in Manila. She stands in the background of the composition, near a man at 
the desk. In the foreground, a dark, shadowy figure looks in her direction; the 
camera, i.e., the viewer, is positioned with him. The man in the background joins 
him. In the next scene, the two men break into a hotel room. Suzie emerges from 
the bathroom, dressed in a very skimpy nightgown, which exposes her legs and the 
tops of her breasts. Certainly she is dressed for the male spectator's sexual 
pleasure. However, just as the viewer begins to enjoy an exposed female body on 
display, the display turns into combat. Grabbed by one of the thieves, Suzie 
confidently kicks the other in the groin. After a flurry of kicks and blows, Suzie 
throws one thief against the room's television set and the other through a screen 
partition. If women are relegated to the bedroom in film as objects of male sexual 
pleasure, Suzie has managed to turn that bedroom into an arena for the display of 
her physical power. She takes over a part of the physical realm usually reserved for 
men, is tested in that realm, and found sound. 

In fact, throughout the film, Suzie appears to be most powerful when she conforms 
most closely to our culture's notion of female sexual desirability. Before attacks, 
she wears her most transparent bedclothes, her shortest dresses, her lowest-cut 
blouses, her highest heels; her hair hangs loose and long, ready to be grabbed. 
Toward the end of the film, when Suzie has already proven her fighting mettle in 
scenes against attackers in the San Francisco Bar, against sundry villains and 
against Chuck himself in a practice match, she once again comes up against a pair 
of anonymous attackers. 

This attack sequence is completely unmotivated by the plot and seems almost like 
an autonomous mini-slasher film within the larger film. After an evening at the 
death bouts, Suzie takes a cab back to the hotel but decides to get out and walk 
instead of riding all the way to her destination. Dressed in a flimsy white wrap¬ 
around dress, Suzie walks down a neon-lit Olongapo street and passes two dark- 
skinned men drinking in the mid-foreground. A key light accentuates her blonde 
hair. The camera tracks, following her long, nude legs. The men ask threateningly, 
"Hey, baby, what are you doing tonight?" The camera continues to follow Suzie's 
legs as the music intensifies, and she begins to run. As she runs, her dress slips, 
exposing a breast. After throwing both attackers, she continues to run. Her dress 
gets caught on a fence, and she is forced to rip it to continue her flight. A rape 
threat degenerates into a striptease. With each blow she strikes, another article of 
clothing disappears. 

The male spectator enjoys the pursuit and the strip show. How dare a beautiful 
woman walk alone at night and not expect to e molested? The film establishes an 
uneasy specular bond between the attackers and the viewer. Suzie comes across a 
construction site guard and asks his help. However, this poor fellow is quickly 
dispatched by the two thugs, who push him against a sharp hook and drive his 
torso onto the blade until the bloody metal protrudes from his chest. Suzie cannot 
rely on men to save her "honor." 

As Suzie's clothing diminishes, her self-confidence seems to increase. She spies her 
pursuers and beckons them on with a devilish smile that seems to say, "Come and 
get me." Suzie manages to dispatch one attacker by shoving him onto an electric 
saw, which splits open his head. His friend discovers the body and grabs a scythe¬ 
like tool. The sexual thrill of pursuing and exposing a woman continues. He lunges, 



and the blade rips open Suzie's bra, exposing her breasts. He swings at her several 
times, but she manages to avoid the blade and get in several kicks. She disarms him 
and kicks him down. Two extreme close-ups of their faces intensify the intimacy of 
the sexual violence of the scene. The attacker is forced to size Suzie up as an 
opponent rather than as a victim. The viewer, on the other hand, remains free to 
enjoy the spectacle of her half-nude body. With her opponent groggy, leaning 
against a post, Suzie reaches for a long stick, using it as a staff, to strike him at the 
head and at the groin. An extreme low angle shot shows her stabbing down at the 
attacker, who goes limp and presumably dies. Triumphant, Suzie throws down the 
stick and walks out of the frame. 

Even in the act of justified self-defense, however, Suzie remains a beautiful nude 
object. Divorced from the film plot and functioning as a rather grotesque form of 
comic relief, this sequence manages to retain an element of humor because of the 
contrived way in which Suzie loses an article of clothing at every turn. Although 
Suzie is the protagonist and is presented as completely justified in killing her 
attackers as brutally as they killed the guard who came to her aid, she remains the 
target of a dirty joke, humiliated by each loss of clothing. 

This scene effectively contains the fantasy of female power the film puts forward. 
She may act as an excellent and justified killer, but Suzie is still a woman, a threat 
to male authority, something to be kept down to insure the perpetuation of that 
authority. Although she represents justified revenge in the face of oppression, Suzie 
also provides sexual thrills. Thus, any viewer identification with her must be 
qualified so as to perpetuate the established order and secure a notion of male 
identity. She can represent a challenge, but, like Rey, Suzie must eventually be 
subsumed within the film's hegemonic fantasy. 

A link between the sexist and racist elements in the film surfaces in these two 
scenes featuring anonymous attackers. In both the hotel and the construction site 
scenes, the film establishes Suzie's attackers as dark-skinned "natives." Particularly 
in the latter scene, the racial overtones become quite clear. The viewer fears for 
Suzie not simply as a woman, but as a white woman. A thrill of racial chauvinism 
snakes its way into the film. As a white, Suzie becomes threatened by but neatly 
triumphs over her dark-skinned attackers. A racial status quo is affirmed by her 
victory; a sexual status quo is reinforced by the humiliation of her nudity. 

These two sequences of sexual exposure and martial vindication provide an 
interesting contrast with the sequence that crowns Suzie and Chuck's sexual 
relationship. If the two earlier sequences use martial artistry to disguise the fact of 
their sexual titillation, this sequence uses sex to expose the titillation at the root of 
the violence in the film. 

The scene begins with an image of self-contained male sexuality. Half-naked, 

Chuck stares into a mirror and twirls two balisongs (the Philippine equivalent of 
the switchblade) while looking directly into his own eyes. He is adept at the use of 
the knives, and the viewer senses Chuck's self-sufficiency from this virtuoso control 
over implements of violence. 

A doorbell rings; Suzie enters and is framed in the mirror with Chuck's image — 
symbolically entering a realm of reflection and fantasy. She is upset by the fact that 
she has just identified her sister's body. Concerned, Chuck caresses Suzie. A black 



kitten interrupts the embrace by loudly shattering a mirror. 


A type of up-tempo serial pop music, often associated with pornographic films, 
swells on the soundtrack and is emotionally not in keeping with Suzie's mourning. 
Chuck picks Suzie up and carries her into his bedroom. As in traditional hard- and 
soft-core pornography, the camera lingers over shots of the objects which provide 
the setting for the sex act - colored lighting, a king-size bed, dumbbells, toiletries 
and other homages to Chuck's vanity, and, of course, huge mirrors which 
reduplicate from as many angles as possible each embrace. With this emphasis on 
the objects surrounding sex, Suzie herself becomes another visual object in the 
scene. For those on the edge of a consumer society, unable to buy the material 
happiness the dominant culture promises as a right, pornography presents a very 
satisfying fantasy of conspicuous consumption and material control. Everything is 
available in abundance — liquor, women and sexuality. 

Moreover, the scene pays homage to male domination, particularly to its physical 
aspect, to male narcissism and control through physical, sexual force. Once again, 
for those with little power over their lives, the fact of male identity holds out a 
possibility for one last chance at power — superiority over women. The sequence 
continues, reinforcing this sense of male physical presence and power. Chuck takes 
out his balisongs and begins to cut away Suzie's pants, as she lies vulnerably on her 
back. She sits up, and Chuck cuts away her blouse and bra. Looking down from a 
high angle shot, we see Suzie look up imploringly at Chuck, caress his face, and 
then, in a gesture which begins with the adjustment of a lock of her hair, hit Chuck 
so hard with a back fist that he falls off the bed to the ground. 

The tables are turned. Suzie now insists on getting some fun for herself. She has 
Chuck stand on the bed in front of her, takes the balisongs, and begins to cut his 
pants off. She lingers a bit with the knife as it reaches his groin. Framed, 
completely nude, between Chuck's legs as she does this, Suzie remains an object for 
the viewer's prurient contemplation. As Giles points out, the inversion of the 
sadomasochistic fantasy does not seem to interfere with the male viewer's 
enjoyment in the least. Identifying with both the male and female characters, the 
viewer actually enjoys the expression of sexuality as well as its symbolic 
punishment, the pleasure of exercising power as well as the control and 
containment of the sexual wish. 

Indeed, the sequence ends with both Suzie and Chuck naked on the bed, Suzie 
literally on top. She holds Chuck's head in her hands and says, "I can feel the blood 
pulsing in your head. You're so good..." When viewed in relation to events that 
come later in the film, this scene and these lines take on particular significance. At 
the end of the film, Suzie releases that pulsating blood by killing Chuck with two 
sticks driven into his eye sockets. Then she holds his fate, instead of just his head, 
in her hands and uses that power to destroy him. 

If part of an oppressed or marginal group, the male viewer may feel some hint of 
the anger women feel because of their position in a male-dominated society. Even 
if that bond of understanding is vehemently denied by some viewers because it 
questions traditional notions of male sexuality, the power of Suzie's warrior 
identity cannot be taken lightly. Not only does the female protagonist provide a 
comfortably familiar voyeuristic focal point for the habitue of the pornographic 
cinema, but she also takes on a special significance for those raised within the 



tradition of Asian drama and narrative art. 


In many Asian narrative traditions, in fact, the female protagonist is the privileged 
protagonist. A majority of traditional Chinese operas, for example, feature female 
leads. Moreover, many of these leading female characters are martial characters — 
lady generals, fairy-spirits adept at all sorts of martial arts, women raised to be 
kung-fu experts by famous fathers. In The Woman Warrior: Memoirs of a 
Girlhood Among Ghosts, Maxine Hong Kingston artfully describes the imaginative 
importance the female martial heroine had for her as she grew up in Chinese- 
America: 

"When we Chinese girls listened to the adults talk-story, we learned that 
we failed if we grew up to be but wives or slaves. We could be heroines, 
swordswomen. Even if she had to rage across all China, a swordswoman 
got even with anybody who hurt her family. Perhaps women were once 
so dangerous that they had to have their feet bound ... And on Sundays, 
from noon to midnight, we went to the movies at the Confucius Church. 

We saw swordswomen jump over houses from a standstill; they didn't 
even need a running start."[io] 

These military heroines were also part of the narrative tradition of Viet Nam (e.g., 
the historical account of the Trung sisters' rebellion) and other countries in 
Southeast Asia, including the Philippines. Dan Inosanto, in point of fact, concludes 
his book, The Filipino Martial Arts, with the following appreciation of the martial 
exploits of women in Filipino history: 

"The Filipinos had women's liberation and suffrage long before it was 
thought of in the United States. The United States has yet to have a 
woman President. The Philippines had a "Queen Elizabeth" in the 
person of Princess Urduja. She was considered a mighty warrior queen 
of ancient Pangasanan. It is said that she ruled her people wisely and 
had commercial trade with various countries like Java, China and India. 

She knew several languages and took part in many battles. Princess 
Urduja was only one of many female leaders during pre-Spanish times. 

There was Princess Sima, Princess Pangian Inchi Hamila of Jolo — the 
best swordswoman in the Philippines, Queen Manivantivan, Lela Men 
Chanei the Princess of Sulu who invaded and conquered Manila in the 
15th Century and Josefa Gabriela who took full command of her 
husband's army during the rebellion against the Spanish. Gabriela was 
called the Ilocano "Joan of Arc." There was General Aqueda Kahabagan, 
Tuambalocan the Sultana of Job who led the Muslim warriors against 
the famous Spanish General Corcuera in 1637. Teresa Magbanua was a 
general whose exploits are still remembered by the living survivors of 
that stormy era from 1896 to 1901. These are but a few names in a long 
list of heroines in Filipino history." 

Even though, in many ways, Suzie is the blonde sex-kitten of the U.S. pornographic 
imagination, she is also the female warrior-avenger of the Asian mold. 

Many of these stories of both fictional and historical female fighters arose during 
times of colonial domination or the threat of that domination. If a woman, the 
lowest "weakest" rung in the social ladder, can find the strength to lead an army or 



seek personal vindication for a wrong, the cause of the oppressed group must be 
extremely justified. The female warrior also represents the penultimate symbol of 
hope. If she appears as a "last chance" for a conquered nation or an apparently lost 
cause, she always finds the strength to vanquish the enemy in the service of that 
cause. She symbolizes the hopes of the weak to find the moral and physical 
strength to prevail. Also, conveniently, she is not a very threatening symbol or one 
that will be too vigorously censored, because women seldom pose an actual 
physical threat to the established order. She remains very much a creature of 
fantasy or from half-fantastical historical roots. 

If the conqueror emasculates/ feminizes the conquered, however, the female 
warrior reverses that process and denies it by emphasizing the strength of the 
female and her potential power. The viewer's relation to Suzie remains 
contradictory. Even though the male viewer's last hope for a somewhat secure 
position of control and power lies with a reaffirmation of male privilege, Suzie's 
presence violently shatters that fantasy. As a heroine, she kills her sister's murderer 
— even though he is her lover — and she remains in the right. 

THE' SPECTACLE OF THE CONTEST: 

FANTASY AND THE PLAY OF IDEOLOGY 

FIRECRACKER begins and ends with a medium long shot of a large, rectangular, 
fenced-in arena — the "arena of death." This arena allows for the symbolic 
expression of conflicts that are marginal to the workings of the plot. Here issues of 
race, sex, colonialism, money, nationalism and power surface. Removed from the 
machinations of the plot, framed by a stage literally fenced-off from the fictional 
spectators as well as from the film spectators, the arena provides a symbolically 
safe, distanced domain for the expression of those contradictions so oppressively 
denied by the dominant ideology. Contained by a tacit set of martial arts rules of 
form as well as by the physical fact of the arena itself, this fenced-in combat area 
removes the viewer from the contest and allows him/her to witness a stylized 
spectacle within a spectacle, a safe expression of culturally taboo fantasies. 

For the exploitation film's principal audience, the ring stands as a particularly 
powerful metaphor. Here one struggles and either wins or dies. The fight's brutality 
parallels other more mundane, but no less brutal, types of struggles. The powerful 
and the wealthy literally make money on this struggle — by gambling or sponsoring 
the matches. The combatants' blood makes others rich. 

Although a metaphor for exploitation, the ring also represents a chance for 
individual excellence. It confirms the lie that no matter what one's background may 
be, one can always excel through hard work. If the road to success is blocked in 
terms of education, career advancement, etc., the ring offers the illusion of success 
through physical mastery, personal self-discipline, and individual control. If one 
has no power in the real world, one can exercise as much force and display as much 
strength as humanly possible in the ring. However, this display remains limited to 
the individual combatant and does not extend to the marginalized race, sex, class 
or ethnic group in general. The combatant remains an exception; the individual 
nature of the contest contains the fighter's violent anger. However, this 
containment only partially disguises the fact that the combatants are a particular 
race, a particular sex, or from a particular country. 



These contradictions surface in the concluding combat. This sequence crosscuts 
between two battles — Suzie's contest with Chuck in the arena and Rey's with Eric 
in Eric's office hallway In his well-known essay on MARKED WOMAN, [12] Charles 
Eckert pointed out that ideology in film fantasies operates according to the 
principles of condensation, displacement and disguise that Freud discovered. 

These psychological mechanisms regularly allow for the expression of socially 
unacceptable thoughts and feelings in dreams. And just as the psychic mechanisms 
of repression both disguise and express taboo wishes, the ideological structurings 
of a film fantasy allow for and mask class conflict, racial anger, and the potential 
rebelliousness of the dispossessed. Such a process, which Eckert traced in 
MARKED WOMAN, also seems to function here, disguising the true nature of the 
fantasy in FIRECRACKER. 

For example, the emotional force of Suzie's victory over Chuck as a woman's victory 
over a male aggressor and a woman-killer dissipates. Her character has condensed 
within it elements which run counter to the affirmation of gender pride in her 
victory. First, her final combat is personalized; Suzie is not simply killing a "bad 
man," but the man who killed her sister. Blood-tie, rather than gender prerogative, 
justifies her action. Moreover, despite her victory, Suzie remains a large-breasted, 
blonde sex object; the way her body is coded dilutes the affective power of her 
martial abilities. 

Similarly, displacement dampens the impact of the racial and class conflicts played 
within Rey's battle with Stockard. No personal vendetta, no sexual titillation 
obscures the fact that Rey, a Filipino working man, is battling a white, U.S. 
entrepreneur. Here, the film does not give the viewer the satisfaction of witnessing 
Stockard's more-than-justified demise. Rather, the police step in and bridle Rey's 
anger, so that the viewer must seek its expression elsewhere, namely in the far 
more ambivalent triumph of Suzie over Chuck. 

In fact, the ambivalent positioning of the viewer, his/her alternating identification 
with Chuck and/or Suzie, comes to a head in the pair's final combat. There is an 
element of shock in the fact that Suzie can so bloodlessly kill the man with whom 
she had so recently made love. Similarly, Chuck's own bloodlust is softened. When 
challenged, he first tries to avoid the fight. 

At one point, Chuck has Suzie cornered with two balisongs at her throat, posed to 
cut the jugular; then he relents and begins to walk away. Suzie attacks him when 
his back is turned. If part of the satisfaction of their contest comes from seeing the 
"weaker sex" win out over a man, that pleasure is certainly limited by the fact that 
Suzie wins not because of her superior martial artistry but because of her 
willingness to "fight dirty." She "plays dead" to strike at Chuck's knee. She attacks 
him when he is down or his back is turned. In fact, Suzie delivers the fatal blow 
when Chuck is already down on the mat, helpless. And since binding often 
represents castration in male fantasy, Suzie's killing Chuck by driving two arnis 
sticks through his eyes may appear to be particularly appalling or brutal to the 
male viewer. Chuck's fatal weakness was his desire not to kill Suzie. This weakness, 
when contrasted to Suzie's brutal determination, allows for viewer sympathy here 
for Chuck and a feeling of ambivalence about the moral justification for his 
murder. 


As has been pointed out in a discussion among feminist film critics in New 



German Critique, [13] the ambiguity at the heart of Hollywood narrative form is 
not accidental. A mass-produced product designed to be sold to the largest number 
of people possible, Hollywood narrative cultivates an ambiguity that allows a film 
to be all things to all people. A film like FIRECRACKER, which draws on the tried- 
and-true Hollywood form and molds it to the needs of the exploitation market, 
compounds this essential ambiguity. What at first appears to be a hopelessly 
convoluted plot crisscrossed by several unmotivated scenes of sexual and martial 
display turns out to be one of the key elements of FIRECRACKER'S success. While 
maintaining a hegemonic fantasy of white, U.S. male domination in the Third 
World, the film also negotiates a number of spaces that allow the viewer to see the 
contradictory nature of that domination. 

However, those positions simultaneously contradict one another: native Filipinos 
are strong because of their national martial skills and fervent upholders of neo¬ 
colonial rule; women are sex-kittens, victims of male violence, and strong avengers 
of wrongs done to other women; the U.S. drug dealers are evil entrepreneurs and 
envied symbols of the "good life," an image of the American Dream's promise of 
success. The Hollywood form allows these social contradictions to be expressed, 
then personalized and resolved within a drama that transposes these social 
concerns to the private realm — in this case, to Suzie's personal search for revenge. 
Lived contradictions are the stuff of the exploitation film's fantasy world. However, 
just as part of the pleasure of pornography comes from the limitation of sexuality, 
the stylized control of the sex act, and the punishment that the masochistic fantasy 
brings to bear on the expression of a taboo subject, part of the pleasure of these 
fantasies of explicit violent rebellion against the dominant order comes from their 
containment. The exploitation film remains a reaffirmation of an unchanging 
world for those who have a questionable place and a questionable identity within 
that order. 
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Rape and vengeance. U.S. cinema from Sam Peckinpah's STRAW DOGS (1971) to 
Michael Winner's DEATH WISH I and II (1974,1982) to the recently released 
DEADLY FORCE promotes suspense through rape tension, images women as 
helpless victims, and defines a society in which retribution through vigilantism is a 
decidedly male option. In Peckinpah's and Winner's violence-themed films, mild 
mannered pacifists and liberals become vigilantes fighting for a cause, and the 
audience is manipulated into glorifying these male heroes' murderous rage. In 
DEADLY FORCE, Stoney Cooper uses deadly force "when the cops can't and the 
courts won't" give him justice. Audiences are routinely manipulated into emotional 
identification with the hero or with the victims of criminal acts in these films. 

Most often these victims are imaged as defenseless women. Even if they survive 
assault and rape, they function merely as evidence, as justification of a male hero's 
vengeful acts. Routinely excluded from expressing their own murderous rage, they 
are silenced. Consequently, women in the audience must also be silenced, 
victimized, denied any venting of their anger except through male vigilantism. 
Emotionally manipulated into identifying with and feeling compassion for these 
female victims, women viewers must then transfer their feelings to the male hero, 
acknowledge the male right to vengeance, and deny their own right to such 
expressions of murderous rage. 

It is interesting to view Gaylon Emerzian's 20-minute fictional film GIVING WAY 
in this context, for Emerzian uses suspense built through rape tension and the 
traditional image of women as defenseless, silenced victims to make a feminist 
statement. In this film, the Tenant (the principals are not named, further 
emphasizing the film's ideological statement; these are not individuals but 
representative types) gives way to her rage, to her suppressed desire to lash out at 
all male intruders and at an urban existence which denies her the freedom to move 
about in comfort and security without being physically or verbally molested. For 
the viewer who is manipulated by the preferred reading of the film, who responds 
to a political message on a purely abstract level, GIVING WAY is a satisfying 
experience. On this level, the film develops an abstract statement that addresses 
the restrictions confronting women in an urban environment, rape and the proper 
punishment for such a crime, and the inability of women in our society to openly 
express their rage. 




Other viewers, though, respond to the literal events of the film and are disturbed by 
their own implicit emotional support of vigilantism, of murderous rage. I first 
became aware of thee disparate responses to GIVING WAY while enrolled in "The 
Ideology of Domestic Space in Film," a course taught by Julia Lesage during a 
summer 1983 conference on Marxism and the Interpretation of Culture held on the 
Urbana-Champaign campus of the University of Illinois. Lesage suggested that I 
attempt to reconcile these conflicting responses by showing the film to a group of 
women, discussing it with them afterward, and incorporating their comments in 
my analysis. After providing a brief plot summary and discussing the principal 
techniques and concerns of Emerzian's film, I will draw on the responses of a small 
group of professional women to demonstrate that despite its limitations, GIVING 
WAY has the potential to move beyond the current violence-themed cinema, 
making a significant feminist statement. 

The film's plot is simple, involving only two principal characters: the Tenant and 
the Intruder. In the opening shot, we view the Tenant through the frosted plate 
glass window of a grocery in Chicago as she stands outside reading the signs 
announcing the day's specials. Throughout the film, we will see the Tenant through 
glass, through doorways into lighted rooms. We become prying observers, voyeurs. 
The Tenant enters the grocery, walks by the Intruder (who clearly watches her 
every move), buys a few vegetables, and is teased by the clerk. She has bought only 
one onion and the clerk teases her about her husband or boyfriend who must also 
like onions. He (and the eavesdropping Intruder) learns that she has no husband or 
boyfriend. She never speaks; the clerk does all the talking. She is timid, shy. She 
tilts her head, smiles, looks at the counter or the floor while he speaks. 

After she leaves the grocery, we see her through the window of a second floor 
apartment as she walks home. A cat sits in the window watching her walk. It is 
dusk. She walks, not on the sidewalk, but down the center of the street. We cut to 
the Tenant's kitchen, where she is chopping vegetables. As she stands at the stove 
frying vegetables, we see her and her two cats in a long shot through a doorway. We 
recognize one cat as the one in the window in the previous shot, and realize that we 
entered the apartment before her. The camera is positioned in her darkened living 
room, once more establishing us as peeping toms, as alien presences. Emerzian 
positions the camera similarly as we see the Tenant eat while typing at her desk, 
bathe, and get into bed. As she falls asleep, the camera pans her darkened 
apartment, then cuts to a shot of the Chicago el and the dilapidated, boarded up 
buildings in her neighborhood. 

We return to her kitchen, where we see the Intruder block the light which was 
coming through the kitchen door's keyhole. He smashes the door's window, 
reaches in and works the lock, tries the door, finds it held by a chain, and kicks it 
open. He enters, confidently kicks the broken glass aside and stops, legs apart, 
establishing a wide base, taking up considerable space. Removing the rags which 
protected his hand as he smashed the window, he tosses them back through the 
doorway and begins slowly walking through the apartment. Intercut with this 
sequence are shots of the Tenant started and sitting up in bed, fumbling through 
dresser drawers, dialing the police on the telephone, and furtively looking down the 
darkened hall. 


Just as we hear the police answer the phone, the Intruder enters her bedroom, 



commands her to hang up, emphatically flips open his switchblade. She hangs up 
without speaking. He promises not to hurt her if she doesn't scream, sits on her 
bed, and begins talking about her body, about how he has been watching and 
planning for some time. We recall his possessive look at the grocery store. The 
Intruder toys with her. Slowly removing the covers from one leg, he describes her 
calf, her thigh; resting one hand on her exposed calf, he comments on her "nice 
lips" and "tits." He clearly enjoys his power over victims. Boasting of his previous 
victories, the Intruder tosses the covers aside and reveals the Tenant's handgun, 
which she has been holding between her legs. Surprised but still cocky, he 
announces that she is not the type to actually use a gun and lunges for it. She 
shoots him in the gut, knocking him to the floor. 

Shaken and crying, the Tenant backs into a corner as far away from the wounded 
man as possible. Finally, she stands up and walks over to him, then bends down to 
touch him, apparently to see if she can help. He slaps her hand away, continues to 
insult and verbally abuse her. When she announces that she is calling the police 
and that he "won't do this to anyone again," he laughs and promises to be back to 
"do it right next time." He rambles incessantly, promising to "spread those legs," to 
"lick that pussy," and claiming "that's what you all want isn't it?' He refuses to 
relinquish his power while she repeatedly tells him to "shut up." She looks at the 
gun, then at him and smiles. Bending down, grabbing him by the shirt and 
straddling him, she now opens up, uses broad gestures, while he brings his arms to 
his chest, curls up. 

Once more she tells him to shut up, this time emphasizing her point by running the 
gun barrel along his upper lip, slowly circling his mouth. He obeys. She commands 
him to open his mouth, slowly inserts the barrel, cocks the trigger, and shoots. The 
force of the shot knocks her back on her seat. She inches away from him, looks in 
his direction, gags, and begins to cry. Finally, she composes herself, stands, walks 
into the kitchen and closes the door, turns and leans against it. She is 
expressionless, in shock. The film's final medium shot is a very long take of her 
blood-splattered face and gown. We hear police sirens as the image fades to black. 

While Emerzian's film does not condone or glorify vigilantism as overtly as STRAW 
DOGS or DEATH WISH, it does use rape tension techniques common to current 
vengeance films. And it does emotionally manipulate us into identifying strongly 
with a victim, thereby seeming to justify the final violent act. Is GIVING WAY, 
then, an attempt to make a feminist statement about rape and women's rage simply 
by plugging a woman into a Bronson scenario? Perhaps by carefully analyzing the 
techniques used to establish rape tension and to encourage close identification with 
the Tenant, and by considering two possible readings of the film, we will see that 
GIVING WAY attempts much more than simple role reversal. 

From the film's opening shot, gestures and posture identify the protagonist as a 
traditional defenseless victim and encourages an emotional link between us 
viewers and the shy, young, attractive Tenant. However, an entirely different but 
not contradictory response is also elicited by the opening interaction between the 
Tenant and the grocer, by her behavior in public space. In a presentation titled 
"Using Urban Space in Film," Julia Lesage discusses the characteristic behavior of 
women in public space. A woman in public 


exaggerates her gesture to indicate that she has a clear and socially 



sanctioned purpose for being there. She tries to avoid eye contact with 
an intruding man ... shrinks, trying to manage her behavior and 
appearance so as to avoid potential trouble ... she is the object of 
intrusive stares while keeping her own eyes cast down ... Her posture 
must speak above all else the message, 'Please, I want to avoid trouble.'" 

[l] I" open notes in new window] 

As the grocery clerk teases the Tenant, she tilts her head down and to her right, 
away from him. Clasping her hands below her waist, she instinctively pulls her 
elbows and shoulders in, smiles shyly, and innocently sways side to side, keeping 
her eyes cast down. The clerk continues to tease her while withholding her sack of 
groceries. Although this interaction seems at first to establish the Tenant as the 
standard defenseless woman, whom we have been conditioned to respond 
protectively to by so many of the current violence-themed films, our initial image 
of her is countered by information presented later. She is independent, for she lives 
alone. She is aware of and prepared for the dangers of living in an urban 
environment, for she owns a handgun and keeps it loaded by her bedside. She is 
not the stereotypical sweet, shy, innocent young thing of Hollywood cinema, but an 
adult woman surviving in a depressed urban environment. Her actions at the 
grocery, then, are defensive, representative of a role she is forced to play. They 
speak the message, "Please, let me go, I want to avoid trouble." Unfortunately, the 
Intruder has been eavesdropping and now both knows that she lives alone and 
believes her to be a perfect mark. We saw him eavesdropping in the grocery, and 
we later hear him admit that he always "checks his girls out pretty good." 

Emerzian's emphasis on the roles imposed on women in public space is further 
developed by the shot of the Tenant walking home. This high angle shot looks past 
her cat sitting in her apartment window down at the Tenant walking home in the 
middle of a deserted street. The trees are leafless; it is dusk, cold and dreary. She 
walks briskly, eyes straight ahead, clearly depicting the necessary posture of an 
unescorted woman. The notion that she is in danger is enhanced by her hurried 
pace, her decision to walk down the center of the street, and the subjective feel of 
the shot. It feels as if we are a menacing presence gazing down at her. This 
voyeuristic camera posits us as the intruders and will, until the final sequence, 
show most of the action through the eyes of an intruder, a potential rapist, the 
viewer. It also helps us to distinguish between her public and private roles. 

From our first view of the Tenant at home, in private space, our perception of her 
changes, but a clear, unambiguous response to her is intentionally muddled by 
Emerzian's use of two distinct cameras: the subjective, voyeuristic camera already 
defined, and an objective camera which uses overhead shots and slight high angles. 
Through the latter camera, we see close-ups and medium shots of her efficiently 
performing routine tasks. Chopping and frying vegetables, typing a paper and 
eating a few bites while composing the next few lines, soaping her hands and knees 
while sitting in the bathtub — all these activities are presented objectively with 
little or no emotional or sensual overtones. In these shots we simply see an 
individual performing daily chores. The accompanying diegetic sounds support our 
response to these mundane tasks, as does Emerzian's use of close-ups and medium 
shots to depict these activities, shots which contrast to the voyeuristic camera's 
long views through doorways and windows. As a private individual, she no longer 
adopts a defensive posture, no longer "shrinks" to take up as little space as 



possible. 


These images build neither rape tension nor suspense; instead, the sound track 
assumes this function. The absence of background music and the amplified sounds 
of frying vegetables, typing, and dripping water contribute to the building 
suspense, for we know (or at least feel) through the voyeuristic shots intercut with 
these sequences that she is being watched, that terrifying sounds will at any time 
interrupt this routine. While she is exposed and vulnerable in the bathtub, our 
fears are almost realized, for we hear a dish crash to the floor in another room, 
followed by a series of sounds which appear to indicate footsteps moving toward 
her. The noises, of course, are produced by one of her cats. These image and sound 
devices, common to television scenarios and horror films, and build suspense and 
enhance our identification with the victim. But Emerzian's most impressive 
technique, the voyeuristic camera, successfully manipulates and prepares us for the 
film's final sequence, and therefore for its departure from the commonplace 
message of vengeance films. 

This camera establishes us as a silent presence standing in the darkened living 
room of the Tenant's apartment, as prying intruders observing her daily routine. 
Far more sensuous and evocative than the objective camera previously discussed, 
the voyeuristic camera both presents her as a vulnerable, attractive woman and 
implies the presence of a menacing outsider who constantly makes her the "object 
of intrusive stares." Its tendency to identify us as the outsider amplifies the power 
of the film's conclusion. This camera always shoots from darkness through a 
doorway (except in the previously described window shot) and into a lighted room 
containing the tenant. By the bath scene, intercutting clearly attempts to separate 
the objective and voyeuristic cameras, preparing us for an anticipatory set up. Of 
course, this separation of points-of-view is difficult to establish or maintain. 

Some critics — Jean Louis Baudry, for example — argue that a purely objective 
camera does not exist. Nevertheless, Emerzian certainly tries, with varying degrees 
of success, to distinguish between the subjective, voyeuristic perspective of an 
intruder and the objective presentation of everyday tasks. First we see the Tenant 
through the doorway from the subjective, voyeuristic perspective. Emerzian then 
cuts to an overhead shot of her in the tub. When we hear the dish knocked to the 
floor, the objective camera cuts from the overhead shot of the Tenant to a slight 
high angle close-up of her startled expression. She calls to the cat, but hears only 
the footstep-like sounds moving closer. The ensuing reverse shot anticipates the 
presence of an intruder, for it looks down the hall directly at the established 
position of the voyeuristic camera. The cat's appearance then denies our 
expectations and dissipates the immediate tension. 

Yet, Emerzian refuses to let us relax completely, for she soon re-establishes the 
subjective camera, which once more shoots from the living room, down the hall, 
and through the doorway into the lighted bathroom. We see the Tenant, her back 
to us, standing outside the tub and sensuously sliding her gown over her head, 
letting the hem fall slowly to her ankles. Once more, she becomes the object of our 
intrusive stares. To strengthen the feeling that the Tenant is not yet out of danger, 
Emerzian has her walk down the hall directly at the camera and into darkness, 
where she turns on the television. We do not see the television image, but we hear 
the running water of a shower and strained, distorted violins reminiscent of 



PSYCHO. This sound/image combination and the final uses of the voyeuristic 
camera re-establish the tension dissipated earlier. 


A subjective shot looks through the doorway of her bedroom at the Tenant 
preparing for bed. She grabs one of her cats, gets into bed and tries to coax the 
animal into staying. It bolts and she turns off the table lamp and goes to sleep. The 
camera cuts to an objective overhead shot of her asleep, then to the final 
voyeuristic shot, which slowly pans her shelves, inspecting her belongings, her 
private possessions. Again, we sense the violation, the alien presence of an 
intruder. By establishing the Tenant as a vulnerable, attractive woman and 
implying the presence of a menacing outsider, this camera conforms to the 
techniques standard in vengeance films. However, it also sets us up for the 
significant reversals of the film's final sequence, the reversal of the Tenant's 
personality and the dramatic reversal of the voyeuristic perspective which serves to 
diffuse male notions of female rape fantasies. 

Once the camera exits the apartment to show the el, employing the passage of time, 
the voyeuristic mode is completed. When it returns, we see the action from an 
objective third person point-of-view. From this point on, the camera is always 
positioned in the room with the subject(s). Most of the shots are two-shots of the 
Intruder and Tenant, or reaction shots. Now that the actual assault is about to 
occur, now that the Intruder will appear, Emerzian must deny us our previously 
established position as menacing outsider. 

Therein lies one of the film's weaknesses. As viewers, we identify with the camera; 
its eye becomes our eyes. Emerzian effectively uses this viewer tendency to 
establish us as voyeurs, but then must break that association to distance us from 
the Intruder himself and from the ensuing violent action. This break is difficult to 
effect solely through the camera, for no camera is purely objective, all viewers are 
to some extent voyeurs. However, Emerzian does compensate for this lack of 
directional control by significant reversals effected through figure expression, 
action, and dialogue. 

The first significant reversal is conveyed through the contrasting gestures of the 
male Intruder and female Tenant. After the Intruder kicks open the door, he strides 
confidently into the room. Legs apart, establishing as wide a base as possible, he 
surveys the room with an aggressive look. Coolly leaving the door wide open, he 
casually walks into the bedroom and, with a broad gesture, flips open his 
switchblade, then calmly commands the Tenant to hang up the phone. His gestures 
and posture contrast markedly to those of the Tenant, for they are gestures of cocky 
self-confidence, of power and domination. She, on the other hand, reverts to her 
public image. Once more, she tilts her head and her eyes are cast down, refusing 
eye contact. Her shoulders and elbows are turned in; she is compressed, shrunken. 
In short, while the Intruder taunts her, she mimics her own posture during the 
grocery scene. 

This time, of course, her hands are clasped because she holds a handgun beneath 
the covers. Teary eyed and trembling, she waits for him to force the first shot. Even 
after he removes the covers and reveals the gun, the power relationship remains 
unchanged, for she maintains her defensive posture and he remains cocky and self- 
confident. He continues to smile and taunt her. Although she holds a gun on the 
rapist, her submissive posture evidences her conditioned response to a male 



intruder: she continues to adopt an inferior position, to give up space to the man. 
Once the gun goes off (she does not take aim and fire; he lunges for the gun and as 
she pulls away it fires) and the rapist falls to the floor, we would expect a role 
reversal. However, the Tenant, standing over the wounded Intruder, maintains her 
closed, defensive posture while the Intruder gestures wildly and admonishes her 
for what she has done to him. At this point, she has not spoken a word. Her only 
responses have been trembling and silence, sobbing and tears. This is the crucial 
point of the film, the point at which the real issues addressed by Emerzian surface, 
and the point of the dramatic reversal. 

This reversal, in which the Tenant finally realizes the extent of her power, points to 
key issues concerning women's silence and what Julia Lesage has labeled "women's 
mental colonization." In a lecture titled "Women's Rage," Lesage revises Frantz 
Fanon's "Concerning Violence" from The Wretched of the Earth to draw parallels 
between the methods used by a native to shed the colonizer's values and the ways 
and the need for women to break through their own mental colonization. Lesage 
asks, 


"What kind of rage would it be that would effectively contest women's 
oppression — given all the levels at which gender inequality and 
women's oppression are articulated in social and personal life?"[2] 

She continues to define women's mental colonization and the resultant conditioned 
behavior: 

As I look at women's mental colonization, I see their internalized sense 
of powerlessness, their articulation into masochistic structures of sexual 
desire, and their playing out of personae which on the surface seem 
"passive," "self-defeating," "irrational," hesitant," "receptively 
feminine," or even "crazy." Much of this behavior stems from 
internalized and suppressed rage. Fanon describes such behavior in the 
colonized and posits active rage, the violent response to violence, as its 
cure."[3] 

Clearly, in GIVING WAY we see the breakdown, the decolonization of a colonized 
psyche, for the Tenant's passive and "receptively feminine" behavior as well as her 
"internalized sense of powerlessness" are evident in her response to the Intruder. 
While the Intruder sat on the edge of her bed, stroking her calf, threatening her 
with rape, she failed to give way to defensive action or to active rage. Instead, she 
waited for him to force the shot by lunging for the gun. Even as she stands above 
the wounded man she assumes her submissive posture. Unaware of the extent of 
her power, she still refuses to speak. 

"You're never going to do this to anyone again." These are the first words spoken by 
the Tenant in this film (except for a few comments she makes to her cats). They are 
her response to the following speech by the Intruder: 

"Are you nuts? Look what you did to me. You stand there crying while I 
got a hole in me. I wasn't gonna hurt you. I was just gonna show you a 
good time." 


He has already boasted of his previous successes, has already stated that he checks 



his "girls out pretty good before he comes to pay them a visit." It is important to 
note that her first words do not contain the threat of a second, murderous shot. 
Instead, she threatens to call the police, to have him put away. The power reversal 
is not yet complete, does not occur until the following exchange: 

"Intruder: Jail? Bullshit. I'll be back for you. That's what you chicks like 

anyway. 

Tenant: No you won't. 

Intruder: No I won't? Next time we're gonna do it right. I'm gonna 

spread those legs. I'm gonna lick that pussy. 

Tenant: You won't. 

Intruder: You don't like to face it do you? 

Tenant: You just better shut up. 

Intruder: That's what you want isn't it? And you can't face it. 

Tenant: I said shut up. 

Intruder: Did you hear what I said? That's what you like. 

Tenant: I said shut up. Shut up I don't want to hear another word about 

it. Got that straight? Huh?" 

During this exchange, she becomes progressively more forceful, whispering at first 
but shouting the final "Shut up!" Finally, she looks at the gun, which she had been 
holding at crotch level all this time, and registers recognition. Now she takes 
control. Now she gives way to an active violent rage triggered by his barrage of 
stereotypical male notions about female rape fantasies. His initial assault, his 
boasting of previous conquests, not even his promise to return released her 
suppressed rage or moved her to violence. But his evocation of the male notion that 
women enjoy domination by men and choose to be submissive and docile moves 
her to an active rage, to a violent response to violence. 

The form her active rage takes further amplifies Emerzian's point and serves to 
illuminate the second significant reversal of the film's final sequence. The phallic 
implications of the gun are obvious. The Tenant holds it between her legs beneath 
the covers, at crotch level when she stands over the wounded Intruder. She runs it 
slowly along his lips, circling his mouth, then inserts it in a symbolic act of fellatio 
before shooting. Once she actively seizes power, she turns the symbolic male 
instrument on the male, reverses the power relation. This symbolic power reversal 
is supported by changes in the gestures of the characters. Now her gestures are 
aggressive, expansive, while he takes up as little space as possible. 

This power shift explains Emerzian's elimination of the voyeuristic camera in the 
final sequence, for that camera encouraged our participation as prying observers in 
the earlier events. Through its subjective feel, it established us as a voyeuristic 
presence in her apartment. This was necessary to build rape tension and encourage 
our concern for the Tenant. However, the final sequence requires distance between 
ourselves and the menacing presence, between ourselves and the Intruder, if we 
are to accept the second gun shot. This shot diffuses the stereotypical male version 
of female rape fantasies, for it is the Tenant's active, violent response to the 
Intruder's, "That's what you like," and it releases her internalized and suppressed 
rage. 


Viewing the film on this level, that is as an abstract statement about power 
relationships and the suppressed rage of urban women, results in a satisfying and 



even rewarding experience. This reading, though, ignores a more literal and 
potentially dangerous response to the film, a response which creates some 
reservations about how successfully GIVING WAY develops a feminist statement. 

"I hope she shoots him again." This statement was made by a colleague at the 
Marxist conference mentioned earlier. He had not seen the film, but was listening 
to my summary of its plot. As I was relating the Intruder's promise to return and 
"do it right next time," my colleague blurted out the above statement. His response 
points to a reservation I have about the film. The viewers who are not manipulated 
by the preferred reading of the film, and some of us who are effectively 
manipulated, are disturbed when we leave the theater. Disturbed because we 
realize that we have just agreed to a murderous act, just been manipulated to 
desire, even enjoy the second shot. On this level, GIVING WAY can be viewed as a 
Bronson scenario with a female protagonist, a female vigilante. The argument 
implied by my colleague and implicit in our desire for the second shot is coincident 
with that used by conservative politicians who favor capital punishment. Since the 
criminal justice system does not rehabilitate criminals, since the criminal will 
probably make good his threat to return and "do it right," it is best to kill him now. 

We are, of course, emotionally manipulated into adopting this stance, just as we 
are emotionally manipulated through identification with victims in Peckinpah's 
and Winner's films. But that realization does not obviate our need to reconsider the 
proper role of such manipulative techniques in filmmaking, nor does it eliminate 
any reservations we might have concerning this film. Our desire for the second shot 
and the emotional release that shot provides position us as participants in the act 
of vengeance, cause us to glorify the Tenant's murderous act. This emotional 
response to the literal events points to the pleasure we get from certain kinds of 
revenge and violence, to our implicit support of vigilantism. GIVING WAY, then, 
functions on two levels which operate at cross-purposes, betraying a certain lack of 
directorial control. If we view the film solely as an ideological statement presented 
in abstract terms, it is both satisfying and rewarding. If we consider that we have 
been manipulated into agreeing to a political stance we don't normally hold, one 
that aligns us with reactionary politicians, GIVING WAY can be both frightening 
and disturbing. 

The responses of a small group of professional women, all in their thirties and all of 
whom consider themselves feminists, help reconcile these conflicting readings. 
Three of these women had been sexually assaulted or mugged, while one, an 
attorney employed as a public defender, occasionally is asked to represent accused 
rapists in court. All but one of the women agreed that the second shot was 
justifiable. The attorney said she was hoping that the Tenant would call the police 
and extricate herself from the situation immediately after the first shot, but also 
said that she "was glad" about the second shot and that she thought the Intruder 
"deserved to die." The others agreed that the second shot was justifiable "after what 
he said," while one woman, an anthropologist, felt that the Tenant's "need to 
protect herself and her personal space" was the issue and not whether or not the 
Intruder deserved to die. The one woman who could not justify the second shot was 
also unable to accept the first shot, for she felt sorry for the "poor rapist" who, after 
all, was produced by our society and could not help it. More will be said about her 
response to the film later. For the most part, these are responses to the literal 
events in the film, responses which conform to the negative reading just discussed. 



However, when I raised the issues of vigilantism and capital punishment, all agreed 
that this film did not involve these concepts, that the Tenant's actions implied 
neither privately enacted capital punishment, nor vigilantism, for we all know that 
given time to think, given distance from the situation, she would not have shot him 
the second time. This caused a discussion of why she gave way to active rage. 

The consensus was that the final shot was an expression of rage, but a rage that 
must be distinguished from the annoyance these women felt toward the clerk at the 
store. The women finally agreed that she did not shoot the Intruder because of 
what he said, but because she was doing 

"exactly what a rapist does to a woman. After the rape, he gets angry 

and beats or kills her. She was releasing pent up anger." 

This comment precipitated a discussion of the socialization process, of the fact that 
"women are not socialized to openly express anger." The group concluded that this 
film really depicted a "symbolic power reversal," involving a male aggressor and a 
socialized woman who breaks free of the oppression which had routinely silenced 
her and sublimated her rage. This response, of course, conforms to the positive 
reading of the film presented earlier in this essay, but it did not satisfy all members 
of this group, for some said that they "wanted another option." These viewers felt 
trapped by two potentially conflicting readings of the film. At times they saw it as 
an attempted psychology of an individual woman, a characterization. At other 
times, they viewed it as an allegory without characterization, as an abstract 
statement. This conflict points once more to the cross-purposes inherent in 
GIVING WAY, to the opposition of a literal characterization and an allegorical 
statement, which results at least in part from the impossibility of establishing 
objective and subjective cameras. 

A number of women experienced anxiety while viewing the Tenant's shocked 
expression in the final take of the film, for they felt that she might harm herself. 

The Tenant, they said, was in some sense "twice victimized": once by the break-in 
and assault, and again by giving way to rage and committing an unnaturally violent 
act. Only one woman suggested an out, another option. The women who could not 
justify either pistol shot decided that the Intruder was 

"crazy. I would have just grit my teeth, listened to the stupid asshole 

talk about what a nice body I have. Just shut my eyes and detached. I 

felt compassion for him. I wouldn't want to kill anyone." 

This "option" seems to suggest that some women in our society are conditioned 
victims, do possess an "internalized sense of powerlessness," for this option is no 
option at all. It recalls the "mental colonization" discussed by Lesage and her 
positing of "active rage" as one means of contesting women's oppression. The lack 
of options implied by the literal events of the film and the shock and despair 
depicted in the film's final frames return us to Emerzian's feminist statement, to 
the real strength of GIVING WAY. 

A woman stands with her back to the shattered glass of her kitchen door, her face 
spattered, her gown soaked with blood. She registers shock and despair. She waits 
... and waits. This image unifies the literal events and the ideological statement of 
GIVING WAY, for it points to the dilemma posed by the film, a dilemma which 



allows the Tenant few or no options. Both levels of the film address the condition of 
women in an urban society that denies them a means of expressing their rage, and 
to some degree condones the behavior of male intruders who intend to "give them 
what they want." These intruders are not only rapists. They are men who disarm 
women with a possessive look, who by convention deny women the right to 
freedom of movement in our cities, who persist in the myth that women enjoy a 
submissive role, enjoy their oppression. Despite the conflicting responses to the 
film, despite the difficulties imposed by a student director's attempt to control 
objective and voyeuristic points-of-view, viewers can look beyond GIVING WAY's 
limitations to discover a feminist message. Read this way, GIVING WAY moves 
beyond the vigilantism of violence-themed cinema, beyond the conventional use of 
rape tension and suspenseful sound effects, to present a powerful statement about 
the condition of women in our society, about women's rage. 

Notes 

1. Julia Lesage, "Using Urban Space in Film," Conference paper presented to the 
Society for Cinema Studies, April 1981, New York, p. 6. 

2. Julia Lesage, " Women's Rage. " Conference paper presented to the Institute for 
Culture and Society, 11 July 1983, Urbana, Illinois, p. 5. 

3. Ibid. 

GIVING WAY is distributed by Picture Start, 204-1/2 W. John, Champaign, IL 
61820. 
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For the past seven years, the Slasher Film (alternatively called the "Woman in 
Danger Film) has performed extremely well at the box office. [1] fopen notes in new 
window] In a 1981 news article, Variety claimed that 30% of all the new movies 
involved horror or violent themes.[2] Most prominent in this group have been 
WHEN A STRANGER CALLS (1979), SILENT SCREAM (1980), HE KNOWS 
YOU'RE ALONE (1980), PROM NIGHT (1980), FINAL EXAM (1981), HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY TO ME (1981), MY BLOODY VALENTINE (1981), STUDENT BODIES 
(1981), PSYCHO II (1983), BODY DOUBLE (1984), A NIGHTMARE ON ELM 
STREET (1984), and CAREFUL, HE CAN HEAR YOU (1984), as well as I SPIT ON 
YOUR GRAVE (1980), a special case which I will mention later. This, of course, 
represents only a partial list. Sequels and spin-offs abound, as well as other films 
which incorporate violence against women but which do not posit this theme as the 
central action. 

What is relevant about these films is, first, their popularity — an indication that 
they have touched something in the popular consciousness; second, the degree to 
which these works reflect certain conventions previously associated with 
pornography;[3] and third, the way in which these films are responsive to 
contradictory societal attitudes about sexuality, sex roles, and women (both about 
male attitudes towards women and women's attitudes towards themselves), and 
how these works move toward a synthesis or reconciliation, however tenuous. 

I would like to approach the Slasher Film using THE SEDUCTION (1981), directed 
by David Schmoeller and starring Morgan Fairchild, Michael Sarrazin and Andrew 
Stevens, as an aspect of mass culture which produces shifting meanings. The film 
can be interpreted as an open text which allows for multiple readings, dependent 
upon viewers' interaction and gender identification. Although the high gloss 
production values and the romantic elements associated with Hollywood 
Melodrama and Television Soap Opera seem to set this film apart from those 
mentioned above, it is my contention that the film's structure, iconography, 
thematic material, and underlying ideology differ little from the more blatantly 
exploitative works. In treating the Slasher Film, my approach is similar to readings 






of Hollywood Melodrama, Television Soap Operas and Romantic Fiction which 
have been offered by Screen magazine, Tania Mod leski and Ellen Seiter, and 
Janice Radway, [4] each of whom demonstrate how the production of popular 
culture simultaneously reinforces patriarchal values while at the same time 
subverting them. 

First, some general observations about the Slasher Films. The majority of these 
works focus on a female protagonist, which sets them apart from the traditional 
Horror Film, which centers on a male protagonist. Thus the presence of the female 
body dominates the screen as in pornography or the men's magazines. In most 
films the central character (and sole survivor) is sexually innocent (for example, 
HALLOWEEN, FRIDAY THE 13th, and PROM NIGHT). As a foil to this character, 
other female characters are more sexually active. The threat in these films comes 
from an unknown, frequently unseen, assailant who victimizes the innocent 
heroine in a variety of ways. Often we share the assailant's perspective through 
subjective tracking, point of view shots. This sets the Slasher Films apart from 
older Horror Films where audiences, through camera angles and editing, tend to 
identity with the victims. By placing us in the position of the attacker, frequently 
aided by the sounds of breathing, we become accomplices to the crime. As most of 
the assailants are male (the exceptions tend to be previously victimized women),[5] 
the films seem to be constructed to capitalize on male anger toward women and to 
allow for an easy identification of the male viewer with the assailant. It is my 
assumption, however, that female viewers react with terror, and this assumption is 
similar to Peter Michelson's interpretation of the double reading of The Story of O. 
Michelson writes: 

"The story provides, thus, two erotic points of view. From the masculine 
perspective it describes a complete liberation of the sexual libido. Men 
possess and enjoy O anonymously, with no consequence or emotional 
responsibility ... they have in fact the power of life and death, another 
nice male power fantasy. But from the female viewpoint the story 
arouses intense anxiety."[6] 

Finally, and most typically in the Slasher Film, the sexually aggressive females 
suffer a fatal stabbing — a phallically generated, symbolic rape. (Note that the Latin 
root for "vagina" is scabbard or sheath.) In some of the spin-offs, more kinky 
deaths and tortures occur. 

Woman as vulnerable victim is a convention of the Horror genre, dating back to the 
Gothic novel, and the onus on female sexuality is a feature of U.S. cinema dating 
back to the silent period. What separates Slasher Films from previous works are 

• the unrelenting degree of female victimization; 

• the use of punishment as the central theme rather than as a narrative 
incident; 

• the graphic depiction of violence, especially of stabbings; 

• and the subjective point of view shots, which allow audiences vicariously to 
experience the attacker's pleasures. 


In his essay on DRESSED TO KILL, Royal S. Brown summed up these recent 
tendencies: 



"What this all boils down to is that the audiences — predominantly 
young — for these motion pictures are not going to the cinema to 
experience sex and violence but rather to witness sex punished by 
violence. Instead of stemming from a casual misogyny, the savage, on¬ 
screen butchering of females in current cinema grows out of the 
severest, most strongly anti-female aspects of a very American brand of 
the Judaeo-Christian mythology... "[7] 

The question arises: Where does misogyny, which finds expression in pornography, 
derive from, and why has it become so pervasive at this time? In trying to come to 
terms with this phenomenon of misogyny, writers have drawn upon the works of 
Freud and his later interpreters. For example, a concise psychoanalytic explanation 
is offered by Susan Lurie in "Pornography and the Dread of Women: The Male 
Sexual Dilemma": 

"Because men are afraid that their lovers, being women, may harbor the 
castrating power they fear from their mothers, and because the 
experience of sexual intercourse complicates matters with its physical 
analogs to 'castration and the revelation of a female sexuality less 
vulnerable than the male's,' the Sphinx (the hostile female principle) 
enters the picture most dangerously in the context of male adult 
loving/sexual unions with women. For sexual intercourse is the 
paradoxical occasion that both promises to celebrate male phallic 
individuality and threatens to annihilate it."[8] 

More specifically, the infant who is almost always nurtured from birth by a female 
body has almost all of his/ her needs met and feels at one with the source of this 
gratification which at first has no sexual identity but is thought of as an "it." 
Eventually the infant finds him/herself, subject to the will of another, which does 
not always correlate with his/her own. As Dorothy Dinnerstein explains in The 
Mermaid and the Minotaur, 

"the defeat is always intimately carnal, and the victor is always female." 

M 

Thus the child develops an anger against the mother and a fear of her power, which 
sometimes results in a fear of being possessed. The child also comes to recognize 
that the source of his/ her sustenance lies outside of him/ herself. This source, 
women, comes to embody the power of life and death. For the female child, 
however, this source is not an "Other." 

As the male child is weaned and grows, he models himself on the father figure and 
learns of the privileges of being male, which include the possession of the penis. In 
part, this is a compensation for the loss of the pleasures of union with the mother. 
However, the penis is a vulnerable organ, first because of its placement outside the 
body, and second because of its responsiveness to stimuli which the male cannot 
always control. 

As the male matures, the issues of control become dominant — control of his body, 
control of his emotions, and especially control of women. One avenue is through 
masturbation and fantasy in which the child can create a world totally to his liking, 
better than the real world. Such auto-erotic fantasies are used to repair the 



separation from mother and set patterns for adult sexual responses. A useful 
analysis of the differences between male and female sexual development can be 
und in the writings of Ethel Spector Person,[to] and in film theory, Laura Mulvey's 
important essay, "Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema," sheds light on the 
relation between voyeurism and sadism, [n] 

Another way to gain control is to reverse the process of female power and to gain 
control over women. One means is to dominate women socially, politically and 
economically, which men have done. Another is to control female sexuality, which 
during intercourse remind a man of his former vulnerability and also of present 
loss of strength after ejaculation. Further, the man can feel a desire to castrate, 
based on what Norman O. Brown calls the child's fantasy that this is what mother 
wishes or could do.[12] Mutilating women thus can become a means of protecting 
self and reversing the threat. John Updike has put it very succinctly: "We want to 
fuck what we fear."[i3] But as Robert May points out in a recent book entitled Sex 
and Fantasy, "To try to do so, however, lands him on a treadmill of endless 
repetition"[i4] (a feature of most pornographic texts). 

Dinnerstein describes men's need to control and its origins as follows: 

"He will discover that authority over a woman or women is a mark of 
status, respected by men. This discovery will help him reconcile what 
were once competing wishes: the wish for secure access to certain 
essential emotional resources, which in his experiences reside in 
females, and the wish to take part in certain essential human activities, 
which in the wold he now enters are defined as male."[15] 

As most pornography is created by men to be consumed by men, it necessarily calls 
upon male fantasy structures. In its depiction of sexuality, it reproduces the sexual 
world as men would have it. And it gives full play to their fears and desires, 
especially since the genre has minimal character or narrative development. Thus 
we find willing female sex partners with little subjectivity of their own, often 
objectified as the infant objectified the mother or females in his early auto-erotic 
fantasies. 

I would like now to turn to one film, THE SEDUCTION, in order to point out the 
ways in which this work partakes of the elements of both pornography and the 
Slasher Films and makes transparent the roots of the misogyny which generate 
both genres. Most specifically, I would like to demonstrate how the depiction and 
treatment of women derives in part from the tradition of pornography and in part 
from the realities of a post-women's liberation era. Finally, I will offer some 
comments on how these conflicting tendencies and contradictions evolve within 
the text and how the film as a whole offers a position for both male and female 
viewers. 

Like the majority of pornographic works and the new Slasher Films, the central 
character is a female, in this case Jamie Douglas. As is typical of females in many of 
the Slasher Films, Jamie is an independent woman (note the typically male first 
name). She holds an important job as a California anchor, earns a high salary, lives 
alone in a luxurious house on a hill with an indoor swimming pool, and is not 
married. She seems highly attractive, combining the most sought-after features of 
the American beauty: blond hair, long legs, and a thin body. She asserts, "I have 



everything in life I really want," a narrative invitation of "hubris. 


Yet despite her seeming independence, she immediately reveals her need for male 
admiration. As she says to her boyfriend Brandon (Michael Sarrazin), "I liked being 
looked at." This comment both pronounces her vulnerability — which later 
becomes the source of her suffering and punishment — and at the same time 
provides a raison d'etre for Derrick (Andrew Stevens), the future Peeping Tom 
attacker. 

The film opens with sensual shots of a nude woman sliding through blue water, 
which billows like clouds. The accompanying soundtrack features the seductive 
voice of a woman's singing. This shot is followed by a long, slow track up the shaft 
of a telescope, making clear the phallic nature of Derrick's instruments. This shot 
ends as Derrick's hand snaps the shutter, thus encasing Jamie's image in the circle 
of his viewfinder. It is important to note that nowhere in the film is Jamie openly 
seductive to the film's antagonist, Derrick, except in the finale where, ironically, 
seductiveness saves her life. Like the Eve whom Adam holds responsible for his 
actions, Jamie becomes the seductress as the result of her position as the object of 
erotic desire. (For more on this subject see, J.A. Phillips, Eve: The History of an 
Idea, New York: Harper and Row, 1984.) 

However, the film text and the title reinforce our perception of Jamie as seductress, 
especially as the two most erotic scenes are constructed so that we view her 
through subjective point of view shots, which wed our look to Derrick's. In the pre¬ 
credit sequence, when she swims nude in her indoor pool, we watch her through 
Derrick's telescopic lens from his house across the street. Again, when Jamie 
bathes nude, in the seeming privacy of her bathroom, Derrick watches, hidden 
from sight behind a closet door. The transference and projection of Derrick's desire 
onto Jamie seem related to auto-erotic fantasies. 

Both nude scenes reaffirm the erotic, seductive power of women, which create 
desires that must be satisfied either freely or through control and submission. If 
the man cannot have fulfillment, then women must be punished. Working out this 
assumption constitutes the remainder of the plot. 

A second element introduced early in the film is the theme of violence, especially 
the intertwining of love and death. As a news commentator, Jamie reports on "the 
sweetheart murders." A red heart is found on the murdered bodies of each woman. 
Derrick is present during the police investigations, introducing the suspicion that 
he is the killer. Further, the unsolved crimes create a sense of threat, first toward 
all potential female victims, and second toward Jamie. 

A third element in this work, foregrounded briefly and then dropped, is the source 
of Jamie's sexual power and of Derrick's problems, namely, "mother." Derrick has 
his room papered with images of Jamie, huge faces and bodies which look down on 
him like a primal earth mother. In an early scene Derrick, who earns his living as a 
photographer, is trying to photograph a young boy (at this point some will 
recognize the film's indebtedness to Michael Powell's PEEPING TOM, although 
there the problem was "father," not "mother"). On hand is a meddlesome, 
dominating mother. Though Derrick and his female assistant try to elicit some 
emotion from the child, as one character notes, "How can anyone smile with a 
mother like that?" Mother as the source of male hatred toward women surfaces in 



several "Slasher" films, most horrifyingly in DON'T GO IN THE HOUSE.[16] The 
relation between early attitudes toward mother and later sexual responses has 
already been mentioned. 

As the film progresses, Derrick becomes increasingly aggressive in his attempts to 
contact Jamie and to win her love and affection. Conversely, Jamie becomes 
increasingly frightened as Derrick's attempts become more hostile. Having begun 
as an independent working woman, she is reduced finally to hysteria and a semi- 
catatonic state. On two occasions her boyfriend, Brandon, saves her from a violent 
attack. Eventually she decides to move in with Brandon, an arrangement she had 
previously rejected on the theory that it was the first step toward letting a man 
control one's life. By film's end, a passing stranger is needed to save her from rape 
and murder. In addition, early scenes are constructed so as to create suspense even 
when no danger exists. For example, when Jamie visits a nearby neighbor, 
darkness, jungle-like trees, subjective tracking shots, tense music, nervous glances 
and the sudden appearance of an unexpected character all serve to establish 
suspense in a manner typical of Horror Films. 

The growing intimidation of Jamie in the narrative is echoed in the visual style. 

The frequent tracking shots which move in on her at key moments serve to fix her 
in space. In contrast, the tracking shots of Derrick move back in space, granting 
him the privilege of greater spatial freedom. In addition, early scenes present 
Jamie as pure and unsoiled, wearing white clothing. Later she appears in pink. By 
the end of the film she is clad in black, a color associated with death and 
defilement. 

Derrick begins his assault on the telephone; later he breaks into Jamie's house to 
photograph her. As we have come to understand through the study of the gaze, he 
who controls the look exerts a power over the object. And men have traditionally 
controlled the look. John Berger wrote: "Men look at women. Women watch 
themselves being looked at."[i7] Further, male control of the gaze and voyeurism 
can often be a prelude to later violent action as in Hitchcock's MARNIE and 
PSYCHO and Powell's PEEPING TOM. From ogling to visual undressing, men use 
their eyes to initiate and press their attentions on women. With the substitution of 
the camera, man makes permanent the capture and possession of the female 
image, not to mention the introduction of the phallic object. Woman as the object 
of the male gaze is the most normative feature of pornography. Women posing, 
women on display, and male voyeurism occur in various forms. 

In a sense, Derrick has created his own pornography from the stolen images of 
Jamie. These line the walls of his laboratory where he can possess them in the 
privacy of his own dark and secret place, the site of auto-erotic desire. 

The film raises the question of the consumption of female images. A very strong 
parallel exists between the way Derrick frames Jamie in his telescope and the way 
in which she is framed both by the television cameras within the fiction and by the 
film frame within the movie, all metaphors for her eventual entrapment in the 
narrative. At times it is difficult to separate the many Chinese boxes. When the 
camera circles her as she presents the evening news, reconstructing her as an 
object, is this the work of the fictional television crew or the hand of the film's 
cinematographer? 



It makes Derrick angry that Jamie is willing to go before thousands of viewers to be 
on public display but resists his capturing her private image. He thinks that women 
who appear in public should be available to him because their presence arouses 
their desirability in his mind. He suppresses the fact that women have wills of their 
own. 

Derrick faces a further complication, since Jamie's lover, Brandon, stands in the 
way of Derrick's access to the desired object. Obviously he must eliminate this 
competitor. It is like the eternal triangle of Freud's family romances. 

The film elaborates all of this further as Derrick tries to win Jamie's affection by 
buying her a coveted music box. She rejects the gift, and him as well. This rejection 
sets into motion the events which will conclude the sexual thriller. The viewers gain 
advance knowledge of these events from the resident female television shrink, who 
explains Derrick's psychosis (shades of PEEPING TOM). She warns, "God forbid 
that he is rejected. He could be dangerous." The message is clear. Society pays a 
penalty for thwarting male desire; that is, in fact, a basic premise of pornography. 
As Susan Griffin has noted, 

"The idea that a woman might reject a man seems to exist at the heart 
of culture's rage against women, in both pornographic fantasy and 
actual event."[i8] It is not surprising, therefore, when Derrick admits to 
a crush on a high school art teacher, that it was a woman to whom he 
never spoke; that way she could never say, "No." 

Not only does the psychologist accept the uncontrollability of male sexual 
impulses, so do the police and other institutions of authority and order. In a 
reactionary, rightwing approach, appropriate for the Reagan era, the police advise 
the woman to "buy a gun." Putting aside the question of gun control, "buying a 
gun" at first seemingly speaks to female strength and independence and the right 
to protect oneself. That would be a seeming contradiction in the film, for there'd be 
no need for a man or for the police. The remainder of the film, however, works to 
undercut this message. 

At this point in the film's development, the scripting, performance, camera work 
and editing all work together to build sympathy for Derrick, despite the fact that he 
is a potential killer. He has boyish looks and idealizes Jamie in an adolescent way, 
which help make us feel his rejection. In the scene where he hides in her bathroom, 
watching her sensually stroke her breasts and legs (shown in close-ups), the 
narrative emphasis shifts audience attention away from considering his right to be 
there to focusing on how he struggles to control his erotic impulses. The cinematic 
presentation is diverted from an emphasis on female victimization to a 
presentation of female sexual potency — the film now seems to emphasize what she 
does to him. 

In the next key scene, as Brandon and Jamie make love in her hot tub, Derrick 
enters the house with a knife and watches. As Jamie has an orgasm, Derrick tosses 
a knife into Brandon's back, instantly destroying his competitor for the forbidden 
woman and also interrupting female sexual pleasure. That the murder takes place 
at the moment of climax is not coincidental, for Slasher Films conventionally 
present death shortly after lovemaking. (And here death occurs in a hot tub that is 
like a womb.) In general, in Slasher Films, sexual knowledge is punishable by 



death. Further, in this film, Brandon's death leaves Jamie vulnerable to Derrick's 
attack, rape, and possibly murder. 


Derrick leaves to bury the body. Jamie calls the police, only to receive a recorded 
message to leave her number. Again the narrative emphasizes female dependence. 
Jamie is now alone and helpless. And she is not in the usual location of danger — a 
jungle, the woods, the city streets — but rather in the supposed security of her own 
home. Such a depiction of a woman sexually helpless at home plays upon women's 
fears, producing terror, while at the same time it creates excitement for some male 
viewers. Pornography frequently depicts a helpless woman, and as Angela Carter 
has pointed out in Sadeian Woman, the more helpless the woman is, the more 
titillation she creates; the more she begs, the more demeaned she becomes. [19] 
Jamie lapses into shock, traumatized by her inability to find help. But not for long. 

Taking the early advice of her one female friend, she decides to "fight back." 
Recovered, Jamie calls Derrick and whispers just what he has been waiting to hear, 
"I need you." She undresses and climbs into bed, awaiting his arrival. When 
Derrick arrives, Jamie takes the gun she has purchased and shoots, although she 
succeeds only in wounding him. Unwilling to let this settle the score, she smiles 
triumphantly and picks up the telephone again, thus reversing the previous 
procedure of attack and seduction. She waits his return and stands before her 
mirror applying make-up. Now female sexuality has become a weapon of self- 
defense rather than a means of alluring. 

But the roles are reversed again. Derrick returns with a knife. Overcoming her with 
his strength, he lies on top of her and prepares to rape her. We see a close-up as he 
unbuckles his belt, a visual style certainly familiar to viewers of hardcore 
pornography. However, the tables are turned once again as Jamie becomes 
sexually aggressive and goes for his crotch, shouting, "This is what you wanted. 
Fuck me." At knife point, Derrick panics and cannot perform. Once again the film 
depicts dread of women and a message that women's sexuality makes men 
impotent; women seemingly must be controlled and demeaned and made to 
submit to male desire on male terms. Jamie goes too far. When Derrick whimpers, 
she vents her rage, calling him a "son of a bitch ... You're not a man." Humiliated, 
he jumps her, and the film lets the power struggle be resumed. 

The film ends as Derrick's former girlfriend and assistant enters the house, takes 
Jamie's gun and pulls the trigger. This ending reflects present-day ambivalence 
about women's autonomy. For male viewers, the film deals with the threat of 
women's independence, power, and sexual assertiveness. Female viewers have the 
experience of seeing a woman, initially threatened and unaided by a male 
accomplice, protect her own life and also take revenge on her attacker (here with 
the aid of another woman). A similar event occurs in I SPIT ON YOUR GRAVE, a 
film which drew enormous outrage from male critics, at least in the Chicago area. 
However, was it the exploitiveness of the rape scenes or the female revenge which 
disturbed critics so? 

THE SEDUCTION works to provide a double reading. First it titillates male viewers 
as it allows for the display of male power; second, it provides a vehicle for female 
anger. Like Melodrama, it both reinforces and subverts patriarchal culture. On the 
one hand, it depends on male fears of castration and women's revenge. And the 
revenge is conceived of in terms of a projection of what men think women would 



like to do (although women seldom have done this) and what men in actuality have 
done to women. 


In a more positive sense, the film contains within it a rupturing of patriarchal 
ideology. It reveals the disturbance in the male psyche, perhaps as a result of a new 
awareness on the part of men of both individual misogyny and social sexism. 
Whichever reading one prefers, however, the ending is downbeat — unlike the 
exhilaration of revenge in I SPIT ON YOUR GRAVE. If the film shows revenge, it is 
only an empty triumph. The film closes with a pan across Derrick's mutilated 
photographs of Jamie. Jamie's life remains in shambles; all she possesses now is 
her sadistically captured image. In addition, the film's last shot is a freeze of her 
face, symbolically fixing her in her place. Whereas the film opened with the 
seductive strains of a female voice, it ends merely with an instrumental soundtrack. 
Woman's voice has once again been silenced. 

I am well aware that the film could also be approached critically in terms of female 
masochism. Young women are viewing these works in great numbers and many 
find them sexually arousing. However, a woman viewer's masochistic" response 
does not erase male misogyny. Rather, that response provides a sad comment on 
what patriarchal culture has done to women. For that response implies that the 
experience of viewing sexually active women with whom female viewers could 
identify must be followed by a sense of guilt that will be alleviated by the heroine's 
punishment. Indeed, such masochism is reinforced in society.[20] 

The rise in the availability of pornographic materials and the pervasiveness of the 
pornographic impulse in many areas of the popular culture is obviously tied to the 
challenge presented to men in the last fifteen years. The demands being made by 
women as part of their struggle for equality have created a sense of threat for men 
and potential loss. This threat that men feel, coupled with the asymmetrical factors 
of male and female sexual development, has resulted in a backlash and extreme 
hostility toward women. Culturally we see this in the promulgation of films which 
overtly depict violence against women. Such depictions are extremely common in 
film and television and represent a "punishment" that should intimidate those who 
seek sexual parity. The latent cultural message is clear: Women, beware. It is the 
dissemination of these impulses which we see in THE SEDUCTION and other 
Slasher Films. 

Notes 

1. All listed films except for SILENT SCREAM made the Big Rental Films list for 
their individual year, and five films, plus HALLOWEEN II and FRIDAY THE 13th, 
PART 2, are on Variety's All-Time Rental Champs chart. 

2. Roger Ebert, "Eyes of a Stranger," Chicago Sun-Times, June 24,1981. 

3. This is a good place to establish a working definition of pornography. There is 
much disagreement on this term, but let me propose several possibilities. The word 
"pornography" derives from Greek roots, meaning the writings about prostitutes 
(porne = whores; graphos = writing). Such is not the case for contemporary 
pornography, although what becomes clear when one reads pornographic works or 
views pornographic films is that in the end, all women are seen as whores, even if 
they were not initially presented as such. A common convention is the deflowering 



of a virgin, who then becomes consumed with lust and carnality and thus may be 
designated a whore. Typical of such films are THE DEVIL AND MISS JONES and 
INSATIABLE. 

Let me briefly offer some contemporary definitions. H. Montgomery Hyde wrote in 
A History of Pornography (New York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1965, p. 1): "It is 
generally agreed that the essential characteristic of pornography is its sexuality. In 
order to come within the category of pornography, material must have the power to 
excite sexual passions." Steven Marcus in The Other Victorians (New York: Basic 
Books, 1964, p. 286), stated that pornography is "nothing more than a 
representation of the fantasies of infantile sexual life." Peter Michelson in The 
Aesthetics of Pornography (New York: Herder and Herder, 1971, pp. 23, 25), 
defined it differently. He called pornography "the mythos of animality," "the 
expression of the obscene," and "the imaginative record of man's sexual will." 

More recently, feminist writers have explored this subject. Focusing more on the 
placement of women within the text, these writers have noted other aspects. 
According to Kate Millett in Sexual Politics (New York: Doubleday & Co., 1969, pp. 
42-45) all pornography presupposes the centrality of male domination and female 
subjugation. Susan Brownmiller in Against Our Will (New York: Simon & 

Schuster, 1975, p. 394) called pornography "the undiluted essence of anti-female 
propaganda and philosophy of rape." Susan Griffin in Pornography and Silence 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1981, p. 111) called pornography "sadism." In The 
Sadeian Woman (New York: Pantheon Books, 1978, pp. 4, 6) Angela Carter 
described pornography as "an abstraction of human intercourse in which the self is 
reduced to its formal elements," pointing out that it "derives directly from myth." 
Finally, Kathleen Barry in Female Sexual Slavery (New York: Avon Books, 1981, 
Chapter Nine) refers to pornography as "cultural sadism." 

What all of these definitions have in common is (a) the description of sexual acts, 
(b) the incorporation of fantasy, and (c) an intended purpose of sexual arousal or 
masturbation. Among the feminists, all seem in agreement on the denigration of 
women. 

In addition to definitions of pornography, it is relevant to establish the 
conventions, and themes of the genre. One of the most useful lists is offered by 
Eberhard and Phyllis Kronhausen in Pornography and the Law (New York: 
Ballantine Books, 1964). The Kronhausens list the following as common features: 
seduction, defloration, incest, the permissive-seductive parent figure, Blacks and 
Asians as sex symbols, homosexuality and flagellation. Qualifying this further, 
Andrea Dworkin in her book Pornography: Men Possessing Women (New York: 
Perigee Books, 1981, pp. 24-25) points out that "the major theme of pornography 
as a genre is male power," and names the "degradation of women" as a secondary 
theme, degradation achieved through violence. 

4. See Screen, 25:1 (Jan-Feb 1984); Tania Modleski, Loving With a Vengeance: 
Mass-Produced Fantasies for Women (Hamden, CT: Shoe String Press, 1982); 
Ellen Seiter, "Eco's TV Guide — The Soaps," Tabloid, No. 5 (Winter 1982), pp. 35- 
43; and Janice A. Radway, Reading the Romance: Women, Patriarchy, and 
Popular Literature (Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 1984). 


5. For example, FRIDAY THE 13th and I SPIT ON YOUR GRAVE. 



6. Michelson, The Aesthetics of Pornography, p. 9. 

7. Royal S. Brown, "DRESSED TO KILL: Myth and Male Fantasy in the 
Horror/Suspense Genre," Film/Psychology Review, 4:2 (Summer-Fall, 1980). 

8. Susan Lurie, "Pornography and the Dread of Women: The Male Sexual 
Dilemma," Take Back the Night: Women on Pornography, ed. Laura Lederer (New 
York: William Morrow, 1980), pp. 159-173. 

9. Dorothy Dinnerstein, The Mermaid and the Minotaur (New York: Harper 
Colophon Books, 1977), p. 33. 

10. Ethel Spector Person, "Sexuality as the Mainstay of Identity: Psychoanalytic 
Perspectives," Signs, 5:4 (Summer 1980), pp. 605-630. 

11. Laura Mulvey, "Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema," Screen, 16:3 (Autumn 
1975 ), PP- 6-18. 

12. Norman O. Brown, Life Against Death (Middletown, CT: Wesleyan University, 
1959 ). 

13. John Updike, London Life," Picked-Up Pieces (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1975). 

14. Robert May, Sex and Fantasy (New York: W.W. Norton, 1980), p. 141. 

15. Dinnerstein, The Mermaid and the Minotaur, p. 49. 

16. In this film the mother figure tortures her son in many ingenious and horrifying 
ways. 

17. John Berger, Ways of Seeing (London: BBC & Penguin Books, 1972), p. 47. 

18. Griffin, Pornography and Silence, p. 144. 

19. Carter, The Sadeian Woman, Chapter Two. 

20. Quite recently several feminists have propounded new theories of visual 
pleasure and spectatorship, theories which reject and rework ideas previously set 
forth by Laura Mulvey in her landmark article, "Visual Pleasure and Narrative 
Cinema." By relying on psychological formations based on the pre-Oedipal stage 
rather than the Oedipal stage, they suggest that "film may be capable of forming 
spectatorial pleasures divorced from issues of castration, sexual difference, and 
feminine-lack." 

In addition, by broadening the definition of the fetish to include an object or image 
which provides the memory of the last moment of unity with the mother (rather 
than an object to guard against castration anxiety), these critics provide a means 
for viewing women as "the powerful oral mother who appeals to both male and 
female spectators as a figure to possess and be possessed by." For a detailed 
explanation of this theory see, Gaylyn Studlar, "Visual Pleasure and the 
Masochistic Aesthetic," Journal of Film and Video, 37:2 (Spring 1985). 


Unfortunately, I came upon this article too late to utilize it fully in my own analysis 



of THE SEDUCTION. However, by applying concepts of the masochistic aesthetic, 
one is rewarded with a more complex understanding of Derrick's idealized love for 
Jamie, his obsession with spying, his possession of photo images, his impatience 
with mother figures and the pervasive water images. Further, the notion of 
bisexuality, which is a central argument of this theory, opens the film to a more 
complex interpretation in terms of audience spectatorship than does a critical 
reliance on strict gender division. 
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From JUMP CUT's inception, we have discussed Third World film as an essential 
part of understanding the global reality of media. Set against the historical 
development of international capitalism and contemporary imperialism, Third 
World media work provides many examples of strategies of resistance and 
revolution. In this way it is illuminating for all types of radical media work. In 
presenting another group of articles on Third World media we are reaffirming a 
commitment and also indicating some important issues which we think need to be 
understood and addressed by everyone concerned with the politics and process of 
anti-imperialist cultural work. 

Here, in the concluding section of his book, The Viewer's Dialectic (parts one and 
two ran in JUMP CUT nos. 29 and 30), Cuban director Tomas Gutierrez Alea 
discusses his best-known film, Memories of Underdevelopment, in terms of both 
its Cuban context and its reception abroad, particularly in the U.S. In the process 
he demonstrates how healthy media criticism needs to be contextual. 
Understanding Third World media cannot rest on simply our cheerleading all 
productions, nor can it depend on selecting out "masterpieces" for enlightened 
consumption in the capitalist core countries. Without political understanding and 
sensitivity to the actual context of particular works, we'll have little room for 
advancing our understanding of the Third World and its cultural production. 
Working from a cross cultural political understanding, with a sensitivity about how 
to do the necessary task of translation, challenges the European and North 
American bias that so often frames the process whereby "other" cultures get 
diffused in the cultures of the capitalist nations. 

Given the uneven development of Third World media analysis, Manthia Diawara's 
article on the early historical development of filmmaking in sub-Saharan Africa 
provides an excellent example of how original research can give us a better 
understanding of subsequent developments. By showing the mixed and changing 
relations between colonial and African film production in the past, he provides an 
essential corrective to simple views that African filmmaking emerged 
spontaneously and autonomously. 

Another challenging view of Third World film emerges in Zuzana Pick's analysis of 
Chilean film in exile. Pick discusses a national cinema that has not only survived 
international dispersion but in many cases prospered intellectually and artistically, 




if not always economically. We can see that Pinochet's aggressive fascism has not 
succeeded in halting progressive media production by Chileans, but that the exiles, 
despite immense personal hardship, have produced a newer and stronger cultural 
resistance. The quantity and quality of this work stands as a permanent witness to 
the ingenuity and political persistence of its makers. 

We conclude the section on Third World media with John Hess' report on the 1986 
Havana festival. We will be running further discussions of Third World media in 
the next issue of JUMP CUT, including further discussions by Diawara and Pick of 
African and Chilean cinema. We have several new views of Chinese film also lined 
up as well as extensions of our long-standing interest in Latin American media, 
such as a translation of Edmundo Desnoes' classic essay, "The Photographic Image 
of Underdevelopment." In this way we see JUMP CUT's commitment to reporting 
on and analyzing Third World media as part of a dialectical process which must 
proceed not by finding definitive answers and categorical truths, but by admitting 
its ongoing nature and being open to revision and fuller elaboration. 

NEW FORMS FOR DIALOGUE 

North American and European understanding of Third World film has progressed 
considerably in the past few years. About twenty years ago, "Third World cinema" 
meant a few works by Satyajit Ray, Bunuel's Mexican films and Pontecorvo's Battle 
of Algiers. Today Brazilian and Argentine films play in the art house circuit, a fairly 
wide range of documentaries is available for film club and classroom use, and some 
festivals have begun regularly slotting African and Asian cinema. Also, critical 
discussion has been increasingly better informed. More publications have begun to 
pay attention to Third World film, and new books, such as Frangoise Pfaff s The 
Cinema of Ousemane Sembene and Julianne Burton's Cinema and Social Change 
in Latin America: Conversations with Filmmakers, provide much needed 
background and contextual analysis for furthering our comprehension. 

Generating a new climate for the reception of Third World film is exciting and 
problematic at the same time. It's exciting because we have begun to see a truly 
transnational and multi-continental circulation of films and tapes, and filmmakers 
and tapemakers, which allows for a much fuller and richer cross-cultural 
development of theory and practice. But it is problematic because, in many cases, 
we have still not developed meaningful and effective ways of carrying on cross- 
cultural communication. A case in point is the 1986 Edinburgh Film Festival's 
Third Cinema conference, a three-day event which brought together British, U.S., 
African, Caribbean, and Asian film people in a context of shared concerns. [The 
Thatcher government refused visas to invited Cubans, thus eliminating Latin 
American representation.] 

Reviewing the event in the British film journal Framework, David Will noted, 

"Too much was crammed into into too little time ... with the result that 
some speakers had little real chance to develop their positions and the 
audience was sometimes not given enough opportunity to contribute to 
discussions. The atmosphere was extremely heated at times and, 
particularly for the first two days, was charged with frisson, conflict and 
tension. At times, the whole event seemed close to lapsing into 
disarray." 



While the outrageous macho posturing of some participants contributed to a rotten 
atmosphere, most of the blame must rest with the conference organizers, Jim Pines 
and Paul Willemen. They arranged the event to stress hot conflict instead of 
reasonable discussion. The agenda emphasized abstract issues rather than specific 
examples. In many cases, the program established no initial common ground for 
discussion to elaborate on, with the predictable result that personal and 
organizational egotism erupted again and again. 

While almost the whole audience in attendance could be described as progressive 
political people, the conference did not seek to bring people together on a political 
basis. Since the conference had articulated no common goal or concern to guide the 
event, slogans and abstractions substituted for thoughtful discussion. Certainly the 
process of bringing together about a hundred people with divergent views is not 
easy. But practical experience and common sense can go a long way to providing 
the fundamentals for productive interaction. 

Background information papers can provide essential knowledge for a 
multinational gathering to grasp where others are coming from. Small group 
discussion, formal or informal, can make everyone feel they are participating. Film 
and video makers need to have their work shown before they speak, or to have 
excerpts shown to accompany their remarks so the audience can see where the 
speaker is coming from. The problems with not doing this show up in Will's own 
report. He assumes that Haile Gerima is a populist and vulgar realist on the basis 
of the Ethiopian filmmaker's remarks, a characterization which would collapse if 
Gerima's Ashes and Embers had been exhibited at Edinburgh. 

We can talk to each other cross-culturally if we talk about specifics, about films 
we've just seen together. But to talk abstractly about Third World cinema means 
that history, national context, actual conditions of production and diffusion, local 
political situations, and primary audience are all swept off the table so that hearty 
fist pounding on the table can take place. Instead, we need forms of exchange 
which are fundamentally respectful, which recognize that we all have different 
paths in arriving at the concern for developing a politically powerful Third World 
cinema and video. 

Some people learn media skills first, some people learn politics first. Some people 
learn theory first, some people develop practice first. Those who are vitally 
concerned with Third World cinema include academics and filmmakers, exhibitors 
and teachers, distributors and critics, journalists and people who work in culture 
institutions. Some work within a government apparatus, some have been driven 
into exile by their government. Some live in the Third World, some live in the 
urban centers of imperialism. Some try to make feature-length dramatic narratives, 
some aim at short, agitational documentaries. Some define themselves as artists, 
some as activists. Some have the power and privilege of academic appointments 
and/or white skin, some face ugly racism daily and live close to subsistence level. 
Understanding this diversity and taking it into account, we can come together and 
communicate and learn from each other. 

But not understanding this, we get what occurred at Edinburgh. High-flown 
academic papers using the latest theoretical fashions and jargon were read at 
breakneck speed to an audience which had a substantial number of Third World 



participants who used English as a second, third, or fourth language. People stood 
up and vehemently denounced films which they had not even seen. Others with no 
practical experience of any kind felt no restraint in attacking people who drew 
conclusions based on years of experience. There was plenty of smoke, and lots of 
heat, but very little light. 

To assume that a heated and divisive conference produces good results is arrogant 
on the part of the organizers. The international women's movement, particularly in 
the past few years, has shown that it is possible to have productive political cross- 
cultural dialogue. At the Nairobi conference and at some others, it has even been 
possible for women who are politically divided on a national level, such as 
Palestinians and Israelis, to come together and listen to each other's views and try 
to find common grounds for understanding. 

Such unity is always difficult; it is sometimes impossible. But those genuinely 
committed to overthrowing imperialism must take the necessary steps to try to 
make it happen. Developing the politics and aesthetics of Third World cinema has 
become too important to be turned into another fashionable concern of film 
theorists who need something new to liven up their repertoire. It's too important to 
be discussed with swaggering male bravado as the privileged form of presentation. 
We need new forms for organizing conferences, for presenting our ideas, for 
communicating with each other. Certainly those involved have differences that 
need discussion, and political disagreements must be aired, but people must do so 
within an atmosphere of mutual respect. 
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This is the third and final installment of Tomas Gutierres Alea's book LA 
DIALECTICA DEL ESPECTADOR. The first two appeared in JUMP 
CUT, Nos. 29 (Part Onel and 30 (Part Two) . and the entire English 
translation will be published this year by Casa de las Americas, 

Havana. 

APPENDIX: MEMORIES OF MEMORIES 

More than ten years have passed since MEMORIES was presented in the fourth 
Pesaro Film Festival (Italy, 1968). A feature-length documentary about Vietnam by 
Joris Ivens and MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT were exhibited late the 
first night, after a long agitated day of discussions, protests, explanations, and 
confusion. The echos of France's May '68 resonated through all Europe and in 
some places, like Italy, were being felt with renewed fury. Cannes had already 
suffered the onslaught of May. A lot of intellectuals solemnly proclaimed their 
decision to commit suicide as a class. Really, few of them really did it, but at that 
moment, anyone might have believed them because everything that was happening 
was so unusual and lovely — too lovely. 

Venice also was shaken by the spreading wave. The shocks within the 
superstructure were spectacular and revealing, and affected in terms of the film 
festivals what would happen at Pesaro. Evidently, in this case it wasn't a bourgeois 
festival. There weren't any stars there to exhibit themselves and the starlets 
wouldn't have the chance to do their little numbers to attract producers' attention. 
There'd be no gala reception or cocktails. We were outsiders in terms of prizes, 
businessmen's greediness, advertising, and the "big world," On the contrary, here 
the most restless filmmakers got together — the "independent ones," those who 
were trying to pull film out of the crisis of superficiality, conformity and 
commercialism. There they made their work known and established contacts, 
which were almost always fruitful, and took part in a real confrontation of ideas. 

I remember the first panels where Metz, Pasolini, Barthes and others argued about 






film and linguistics and later, little by little, ever more about film politics. I 
remember Brasilian cinema novo, New American Cinema, underground 
filmmaking, parallel cinema, militant cinema, revolutionary cinema. From the 
beginning there, you could learn about the works made within that spirit of 
renewal that was coursing through the cinema of various countries. People also 
found out about Latin American cinema at Pesaro. In effect, it was a festival of the 
Left. 

Nevertheless, that year people questioned Pesaro, too. A race had broken out 
between different groups to see who was furthest Left. Everyone was talking about 
"manipulation" and "instrumentalization," and you got the dangerous impression 
that the "Establishment" was a powerful monster capable of devouring anything 
and assimilating any rebellious manifestation. At the same time fascist provocateur 
groups appeared who were ready to fish in the churning waters. Finally, of course, 
the "forces of law and order" came down violently against the festival participants 
who had gathered en masse in the plaza: tear gas, clubbing, broken heads, people 
running here and there through a labyrinth of narrow streets, and arrests. The 
monster couldn't swallow it all so placidly. A few things got in its way, and it had to 
try to chew them up first. That police action defined the terms of the issue and 
facilitated the momentary uniting of the different progressive tendencies within a 
festival which remained "outside." 

I'm remembering all of this now because more than ten years have passed — plenty 
of time for a film to age, exhaust its possibilities for distribution, and be forgotten. 
Nevertheless, MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT - along with LUCIA by 
Humberto Solas (also from 1968) — continues to work with viewers each time it's 
shown, and it's far from being forgotten. ri 81 fopen notes in new window] In 
addition, and above all, the film has a special meaning for us because it seems to 
reveal in a most diffuse yet exemplary way how those mechanisms function which 
can emanate from the spectacle/ spectator relation and which aid the citizenry "to 
participate in the critique of itself," as Antonio Gramsci put it. However, the 
exceptional reception which the film has had in the United States[i9] removes all 
our former doubts about how a system that is essentially hypocritical might 
manipulate a work. That encourages me to reflect a bit on the film and to define a 
few perspectives. 

Manipulation has become converted into a kind of evil spirit that can manifest 
itself when it's least on your mind, at the most unexpected moment, That constant 
threat weighs above all on those who want to express themselves in a given 
medium and whose action can have certain repercussions. Essentially that gets 
translated into our healthy concern to not lose sight of the ground we are walking 
on, the values we're defending, and the enemies against whom we're fighting. That 
implies that we would have to be very ingenuous if we didn't know that there are 
actions which — in spite of the good faith in which they are executed — imply that 
the enemy will momentarily appropriate something of our arms. 

Ingenuous or astute, filmmakers will always be prone, to a greater or lesser degree, 
to having their works be manipulated to fulfill the different interests of those who 
defend a given work. It happens to a greater or lesser degree because truly some 
works are more manipulatable than others. Indeed, in passing, I'd point out that 
those who seem to adhere most to orthodox canons politically and ideologically, do 



not always turn out to be least susceptible to manipulation. 


MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT was no exception. The year after its 
premier, an article appeared in a British film journal where you could read the 
following: 

"Alea's implicit criticism is also directed presumably against the new 
society, which with its inflexibility and its failure to assimilate the 
deviant thinker surely has not turned out to be a panacea for 
intellectuals and their existential problems." (Don Allen, "MEMORIES 
OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT," Sight and Sound, Autumn, 1969. Trans, 
from Alea's text.) 

Evidently the critic unabashedly identified with the character Sergio, and along 
with Sergio he shared the destiny awaiting the bourgeoisie with the arrival of 
revolution. As Allen writes, 

"With the [missile] crisis of October, external political pressures weigh 
upon Sergio's situation; the tanks and armed convoys threaten his 
neutrality and reveal the impossibility of an individual solution in a 
communist society." 

A while later, in 1973, the film received the U.S. National Film Critics award. Yet 
the government of that country refused to give me a visa to be able to attend the 
awards ceremony in New York. [20] At the ceremony the president of that 
association, after having read our telegram aloud, said things like this: 

"Ironically our prize was motivated more by artistic than political 
considerations. Unfortunately politics has imposed its authority on us, 
not just through the State Department's unfortunate nearsightedness 
but also through certain questionable political rhetoric used by the 
film's distributors (Tricontinental Films). I cite as an example, the 
following phrase heard during a recent press conference: 

'Guitierrez Alea and his work are products of socialist Cuba.' I would say 
we have not awarded MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT a prize 
by us for being a product of socialist Cuba, in the same way that we 
never awarded DAY FOR NIGHT a prize for being a product of 
capitalist France or AMERICAN GRAFFITI and PAYDAY for being 
products of capitalist We vote for individuals' works, not 'systems.' 
Actually, what most drew our attention favorably to MEMORIES OF 
UNDERDEVELOPMENT is its very personal and daring confronting of 
artists' doubts and ambivalences concerning the Cuban revolution. 

Some of us have expressed the hope that our prize can help the 
development of Guitierrez Alea's career, seeing that — according to 
what we've heard — he does not seem to have made any film in five 
years, since MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT was finished in 
1968." 

"If Gutierrez Alea had been here today, he could have thrown some light 
on the conditions that exist in Cuba for an artist of his caliber. He would 
have been able to correct us about his future as a director. He also 
could, have contributed a high level educational experience to film 



students in the New York area. 


"In his absence his name will be tied to that of other victims of 
bureaucratic intolerance and black lists, such as Charles Chaplin, Luis 
Bunel, John Garfield, Arletti, the Hollywood Ten, Leni Riefenstahl, 

Alexander Solchenytsin, Pablo Neruda, Ezra Pound, and many, many 
other creative people of varying political opinions." (Andrew Sarris, "A 
Tale of Two Cities," Village Voice, Feb. 14,1974). 

The critic Andrew Sarris clearly reveals a real weakness for all kinds of 
ambivalences. After assuring us that the prize "was motivated more by artistic than 
political considerations," a little later he states that "what most drew our attention 
favorably to MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT is its very personal and 
daring confronting of artists' doubts and ambivalences concerning the Cuban 
Revolution." To what can those doubts and ambivalences correspond if not to 
political considerations? That seems quite clear. Immediately after that, Sarris 
supports this idea by referring to the assistance which the prize might give to my 
developing career, which as he puts it, seems to have been truncated after 
MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT, presumably because of political 
problems. Aside from the lack information that plagued him (in 1973 I'd already 
made another movie),[21] the critic's "ambivalence" culminates a little later when 
he tosses fascists and communists together in the same sack as "victims of 
bureaucratic intolerance and black lists." 

From such a critical position, it's really easy to identify with characters like Sergio 
and see in MEMORIES a "valiant confrontation of the artist's doubts," etc., and to 
raise one's "ambivalences" as a flag. It follows from a whole way of thinking in the 
U.S. that finds fertile ground there, and from a way of defending one's own 
interests which are not, of course, those of the revolution. What you get then is the 
well-known phenomenon of "manipulation." 

It is in cinema that this mechanism is most objectively located. Filmmakers work 
with images and sounds, which constitute material capable of providing an illusion 
of reality — more so than the material unique to the other arts. Film isolates and 
separates fragments of reality from their original context and arranges them in 
such a way that they mean something specific — often something very different 
from what they meant in their original context. Therefore we can say that cinema 
itself most obviously reveals what we could call the "art of manipulation." This is 
because the films are fabricated as the result of the filmmaker's "manipulation" of 
the elements — the material which reality in its broadest sense offers him/her. 

Each film, in turn, may respect the formal integrity of reality — i.e., not have cuts 
or introduce formal changes in editing (montage) — but still constitute a 
phenomenon of manipulating reality. Just taking things out of their original 
context allows us to see in them other things, so that the material filmed becomes 
charged with new meanings. 

But whether it occurs in cinema, which manipulates elements from reality, or in a 
reality that manipulates cinematic works, the success of that "manipulation" — its 
range and effectiveness — depends on many very complex factors, not just on the 
possibilities inherent in the material utilized or the skill with which the operation is 
carried out. And finally what's important is to know if the work seeks to reveal, 
hide, or turn its back on the profound significance within the reality it's dealing 



with — that is, if "manipulation" goes on as a function of truth or deceit. 


Therefore, we have to keep in mind the changing significance of the cinematic 
spectacle, according to the concrete circumstances in which it establishes a relation 
with the public. Different groups of spectators can understand the content in 
diverse ways, according to the ideology permeating each group. Thus, an 
advertising documentary produced in South Africa with the goal of attracting cheap 
labor for the sugar harvest from neighboring countries can be effective among 
certain groups dominated by the ideology which that relatively powerful country 
emits; it even might elicit some degree of admiration. Nevertheless, a viewer's 
consciousness which has fundamentally broken with that ideology — bourgeois 
ideology in one of its most brutal and retrograde manifestations — will receive the 
documentary as a stimulus to reject not only the documentary's goal but also that 
whole world. Thus, without having set out to do so, the film arrives at having a 
progressive function since it's turned into a testimony of denunciation against a 
tragic and unjust reality. 

In terms of MEMORIES, the general tone of the reviews it has received in the 
United States are in the balance very positive and sometimes surprisingly 
perceptive. [22] Still, beyond the very few attempts at consciousness 
"manipulation," as I cited before, there was also some demonstrations of what I 
could label "unconscious manipulation," made in good faith among the more or 
less progressive strata in the North American intellectual world, where there's an 
abundance of positions defined as "left liberal."[23] 

Now we know that this term is highly ambiguous and contradictory in its most 
profound sense. You cannot be an effective leftist and at the same time be a liberal. 
But there are people who bear this label, and, of course, it's one of the most 
succulent little mouthfuls that the Establishment nourishes itself on. And it's also a 
little mouthful that's relatively easy to digest, because the left liberal does not want 
to change the system but rather to make it function according to an ideal pattern. 
Liberals struggle — when and if they do — for the system's idea. Sometimes liberals 
go to the stake for a cause which has never fully comprehended them. Such left 
liberals have expressed many times their enthusiasm for MEMORIES. And that 
could cause me a certain amount of uneasiness, because I know that their praises 
are not necessarily calculated in terms of hidden interests, but rather are based on 
a healthy identification with what seems to them clear proof that within the 
framework of the Cuban revolution we still have room for criticism and dissent. 

But once we get this far, we must be cautious. We must not make a mistake. We 
have to know how to distinguish between one thing and another. That's our task. 
We must also understand that the criticism going on inside a film like MEMORIES 
has nothing to do with criticism as its practiced from liberal positions of any type 
or shading. Primarily the film is an example of militant cinema produced in a 
country where the revolution is in power. This fact perhaps requires a slight 
digression. 

Among our peoples, rebellion seems to be ripening on the scale of the whole 
continent. Few countries keep up an appearance of stability. We've just finished 
experiencing Nicaragua's epic, and everything seems to indicate that this will not 
be the only one we'll live through in the next few years. Aside from the fact that 
living conditions throughout the world daily call out for, ever more urgently, 



essential changes, the examples of heroes are also contagious. 


In Cuba the revolution is in power. That means the conditions of the struggle have 
changed. 

What significance does film have in the middle of all of this? Where and at what 
point does cinema become really important as a weapon serving the revolution? 
When can it only aspire to be merely a cultural support, whose "revolutionary 
effectiveness" seems less evident or only evident in the long run? 

The particular circumstances in each country determine the possibility of a 
genuinely revolutionary militant filmmaking practice. After executing all possible 
theoretical analyses, sometimes filmmakers do not sufficiently esteem the one 
decisive factor, the public. Also, cinema's militant character is circumstantial and it 
functions in terms of the public towards whom it is directed. This is so in two 
regards: first, if the film gets there materially, physically, i.e., if it's seen by that 
public for whom it was originally made; second, if the film gets there intellectually 
and emotionally, i.e., if it's also understood by viewers and able to mobilize them. 

Clearly in our country we have favorable conditions for developing militant cinema 
beyond merely supporting artistic culture. At the same time a militant filmmaking 
practice within the revolution, directed primarily by artists who share that 
historical circumstance, does not constitute a simple problem. Above all that's true 
when we don't want to content ourselves with the traditional formulae which tend 
to outline and simplify reality as they hide behind their supposed exaltation of 
revolutionary values. Above all, that's true when we're not content with useless 
rhetoric and when we assume that cinema provides an active and mobilizing 
element, one which stimulates participation in the revolutionary process. Then it's 
not sufficient to have a moralistic cinema based on preaching and exhortation. We 
need a cinema that uplifts and stimulates people's critical faculty. But how can we 
criticize and at the same time affirm the reality in which we are immersed? 
Towards what or towards whom is this criticism which MEMORIES provokes 
essentially directed? Let's look at the diverse aspects of that mechanism which a 
film ought to generate in relation to the public. 

The image of reality provided by MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT is a 
multifaceted one — like an object contemplated from different viewpoints. 

The scenes behind the credits correspond to a popular dance. It might be a carnival 
dance, with hot music and a certain appearance of chaos and release. Suddenly we 
hear shots from a pistol, which can almost be confused with the music. After that 
we can hardly perceive that a man is staggering in the middle of the dancers. The 
music continues its persistent rhythm. The people don't stop dancing, even when a 
man's bloody corpse falls in the middle of the dancers and almost immediately is 
raised up by agents of the law who carry it out through the dancing crowd. Nothing 
has changed. The dance goes on, and in the middle of the dance a black woman's 
defiant face gazes out with an expression of subterranean violence. All of this has 
been presented to spectators from our most "objective" point of view, the most 
disengaged one, the least compromised, the one most in "long shot." 

Later, toward the end of the film, we go back to the same dance and the same 
situation, but then we see it from another perspective. New meanings will blossom, 



and a new uneasiness will be provoked. The images are the same or very similar, 
but the sound has nothing to do with what we've heard before, which corresponded 
(realistically, we might say) to the image. Now there are disconnected, vague 
sounds, which don't have a center of gravity and float confusedly and which 
correspond to a mental state obviously dissociated from what the image presents so 
abrasively within that context. 

But in the image another new element also appears. Now Sergio is in the middle of 
the dancing crowd. He's there and he's not there. That is, he is trying to be there 
because he used to go dancing with Naomi. But he cannot get into the general flow 
of distraction, relaxation, release, joy, and violence. As much as he tries, he cannot 
submerge himself in "his" people's tide. 

Thus the sound track expresses the protagonist's subjective tension and at the 
same time still keeps us distanced from the dance. It keeps us, the spectators, from 
letting ourselves passively be pulled along by the current. And it's no longer like in 
the beginning. Now with Sergio we feel that distance which separates him from the 
environment in which he moves. And that leads us by the hand to formulate 
criteria. Looking at the same sequence with Sergio as a point of reference, we see 
that we do not evaluate it in the same way when we consider it from his perspective 
as we did when we looked at it from our own point of view as spectators without 
any other previous information at the beginning of the film. 

Perhaps a metaphor is made of a man who dies as the victim of violence in the 
midst of a community dance that never ceases while the incident occurs; the 
incident demonstrates a substratum of violence. Maybe the metaphor was not 
sufficiently meaningful for the spectator during the film's opening moments. Now 
seeing it for a second time, from another perspective, and relating it to the central 
character about whom we already have sufficient information so as to predict his 
tragic destiny, the metaphor becomes expanded. It stretches beyond its original 
meaning, its direct and contingent one, and it opens up and leads to considerations 
about the reality within which the protagonist is trapped and which he is incapable 
of understanding profoundly. 

Later come the first sequences in the airport showing the exodus that took place in 
those first years after the triumph of the revolution. During those scenes, in which 
people don't talk and all that's shown is the moment of departure, we are 
constantly observing Sergio. We can't cease looking at his badly dissimulated 
mixture of relief and discomfort. When Sergio returns to the city in the bus and 
thinks about his relatives that left, above all his wife, the same sequences are 
repeated, but now from Sergio's perspective. Only then do we see his wife's and 
parents' faces; only then do we listen to Sergio's cold, almost clinical voice, which 
contrasts to the pathetic image of his family. The use of a telephoto lens for these 
images contributes to isolate the faces, which Sergio evokes, from the general 
environment of the airport and helps us understand those images as dreamed or 
thought, not as images being lived. We might say that we first observe this 
sequence of departure objectively about Sergio and later subjectively from Sergio's 
viewpoint. 

Also, near the beginning of the film, we hear on a tape recorder an argument 
between Sergio and his wife. It is a dumb, frivolous discussion, which begins as a 
little provocation on his part and proceeds to assume an ever more aggressive tone. 



The sequences accompanying the recording show Sergio alone in their apartment, 
still evidencing the chaos of departure. He's playing with her personal things, 
prolonging the joke, until little by little his game turns into a bitter conjuncture of 
cynicism and loneliness. 

Much later, on the night that Sergio fires Elena after having slept with her for the 
first time, the memory of that argument with Laura comes back to him. That 
sequence is repeated and continues past the point where Sergio turns off the tape 
recorder. Now there's a correspondence between the sound and Laura's image as 
she falls to the floor in the middle of a violent fight and arises sobbing, insulting 
Sergio and reaffirming her decision to leave the country. Once again the film 
presents first an evocation of an action, corresponding to Sergio's frame of mind, 
and later presents it again, but this time as a reproduction of the event, with the 
shape of information objectively given. (It doesn't matter that the second time our 
point of departure is also a certain one of Sergio's moods, nor that Laura's image is 
seen through Sergio's eyes; the event is presented with a certain objectivity.) 

Later, during one of Sergio's first trips through the city, we see among other things 
the faces of the people in the street as Sergio sees them. They are sad, worn-out, 
tired, unhappy faces. Sergio asks himself, 

"What sense does life have for them? For me? What sense does it have for me? But 
I'm not like them." 

Nevertheless, the image freezes on Sergio's face, showing him to be equally 
unhappy. (Here we have jumped once again from the "subjective" to the 
"objective.") Then, at the height of the October crisis, Sergio also observes people 
on the street; we see faces again, but this time they reveal a mindset in open 
contrast to Sergio's. He's walking through the streets preoccupied and afraid of the 
atomic disaster, which threatens everybody and which he seems to feel more than 
the rest. 

In both cases the image of faces is "objective," in that these are genuine faces, 
captured haphazardly off the street. Still, the meaning of one group and the other is 
quite different. If at first we get a desolate impression, it's because obviously the 
protagonist, with whom we tend to identify at first, projects his own emotional 
state onto the reality which surrounds him and brings us to see it through his eyes. 
That is the reality which he sees, the one he prefers, not that which we could 
exactly refer to as "objective reality." Neither do the faces at the end constitute in 
and of themselves objective reality, but they draw us much closer to it because they 
negate the previous impression without totally canceling it out. The truth does not 
reside in one kind of face or the other, nor in the sum of the two, but rather in the 
confrontation between both those kinds of faces and the main character and what 
that suggests to the spectator within the general context of the film. 

Using this multilateral perception of the object as a film's structural principle does 
not precisely equal "ambivalence," in the critical sense of ambiguity or 
indeterminacy. In contrast, it is the expression of contradictions, the significance of 
which within the film is none other than to contribute to the uneasiness and kinds 
of impulses for action that we hope to awaken in the spectator. Thus it constitutes 
an incentive to stand at a distance when confronted with the image offered us, and 
in this way it stimulates a critical stance, that is, "choosing sides." 



Thus, on the one hand, we gain a vision of reality, given to us by the main character 
in his personal reflections and critical judgment. On the other hand, we judge that 
character. It's an issue of a character's observing reality like a distant spectator, but 
with sufficient critical sense so as to provoke alternate judgments in the film's 
spectator. For example, the telescope on the terrace stands as the most direct 
possible symbol of Sergio's attitude toward reality: he sees everything from on high 
and at a distance. He's capable of judging reality — from his subjective point of 
view, of course — but he cannot actively participate in it. This character judges 
everything, including himself, but his judgment is not always lucid even though 
sometimes it seems quite perceptive. And finally we have the "documentary" vision 
of reality, which the film offers as counterpoint to the protagonist's vision. 

By including documentary images which alternate with explicitly fictional images, 
we can considerably broaden the scope of relations within which the protagonist's 
successive moments occur. Most important, the relation between the protagonist's 
subjective and objective world has recourse to diverse levels of approximating 
reality. We're dealing with that very reality which the spectator momentarily left 
behind. And this kind of recourse to various ways of approaching reality facilitates 
the spectator's return to reality loaded with doubts and a higher degree of 
information, even with greater comprehension. 

The documentary images in the film help locate the conflict within its social and 
historical framework and come to the spectator via different routes: directly, when 
the images match some commentary or some reflection by the protagonists, or 
when the film uses television or the newspaper, as with its use of newscasts, which 
are also sometimes presented through the radio. And finally we get these images as 
the meaningful space through which the protagonist physically moves. When he 
walks through the streets going against those massing together for a May Day 
demonstration, when he's in the Hotel Riveria swimming pool, etc. — all those 
moments were filmed without any previous preparation, either with a hidden 
camera or, in any case, with our trying to alter the normal, spontaneous course of 
the actions we came upon as little as possible. 

Although the more or less "documentary" images most appropriately express the 
objective world in which the protagonist is located, some of those images 
correspond to the character's own subjective world and reflect his state of mind, 
thinking, and conscience (as with, for example, the faces he observed on the street). 
Of course, this is the best proof of Sergio's false objectivity, that it's not a case of 
really objective images. That is, we must not confuse ourselves when confronting 
documentary images — acquired by a process of directly capturing aspects of 
reality, which are included in the film (fragments of newscasts, photos from 
magazines, newspaper articles, people in the street seized by a hidden camera). We 
must not think that those constitute an objective reflection of the reality in which 
the drama — or fiction — occurs. Those images also correspond to a selection and 
an ordering process effected by the filmmakers and for that reason are stamped 
with subjectivity. They are as tendentious as the rest of the images which appear in 
the film, and they are carefully elaborated before the camera ever begins to film 
them. Sometimes fragments seem incrusted in the film that belong to some other 
order of things, some other dimension which apparently has nothing to do with the 
dramatic or narrative development. Even when those fragments somehow conserve 
their autonomy (as with magazine photos or fragments of newscasts), once they've 



been incorporated into and form part of the film, they can no longer be understood 
in isolation but rather in a strict relation to the rest of the work, to the context in 
which they find themselves repositioned. 

In this way, the confrontation between the individual and society, between 
individual consciousness and historical circumstances which, one way or another, 
condition it — these are brought to their full development via two interrelated lines 
of development, two areas of criticism, two perspectives, two angles of vision: one 
reflects the characters' subjective vision and the other the filmmakers' "objective" 
viewpoint, which envelops us. 

So the stimuli for criticism are given. What interests me now is to understand 
where and through what means these stimuli will lead. 

The primary goal of criticism within the revolution ought to be to arm the spectator 
to fight for the revolution itself, to strengthen the principles it's based on and to 
accelerate its development. And here it might be interesting to see how the 
character's critical stance reaches the spectator through the mechanism of 
identification. At the same time, that identification with a character who is being 
critical constantly (justly or unjustly, it doesn't matter) inhibits that mechanism of 
identification from becoming absolute. That then helps keep the viewer's critical 
faculty awake and to share (or reject, of course) the filmmaker's own critique of 
both the character and the reality which includes us all. 

Thus MEMORIES' functioning to remove alienation demands an impulse from 
viewers to identity with the character. If the film is directed primarily toward 
viewers who live within a revolution that already eliminated the bourgeoisie, a few 
years back, how then does it arrive at establishing identification with a character 
who clearly incarnates values belonging to that class? Sergio represents a bourgeois 
man who will have nothing to do with the person on the street, the worker, the 
farmer, or the revolutionary intellectual. Still, we discover that not just 
revolutionary intellectuals, but also blue- and white-collar workers find enough 
reasons to establish an identification with that character (this happens far less with 
farmers, more because of difficulties with the language than with the degree of 
relative ideological correspondence). 

We should recall that the bourgeoisie was the dominant class until the triumph of 
the Revolution, and therefore its ideology was the dominant one until a few years 
ago. It's understandable that the values which have stamped all layers of society for 
centuries do not disappear completely overnight. And without a doubt, that is one 
of the basic problems the Revolution confronts, one the film assumes as a basis of 
discussion. Thus any spectator may not just understand the character but also, to a 
certain degree, share Sergio's outlook and hopes. Above all, this happens in 
conjunction with other, specifically cinematic resources, specifically those drawn 
from bourgeois cinema. The protagonist is not only lucid and intelligent but also 
well-mannered, elegant, handsome, possessing a certain wit. All his time is free for 
his own ends, since he receives a sizeable amount of money without needing to 
work. Furthermore, he owns a luxury apartment and sleeps with beautiful women. 
In this sense, Sergio represents more or less what every man at some time in his 
life has thought he might like to be or have. 


But there's more to it. Sergio says things and makes observations about the reality 



in which he moves which are sometimes disconcerting, sometimes contradictory, 
but not always to be rejected. These can be a challenge and stimulus for thought, 
because obviously the film is dealing with an educated person and, in that sense, 
one above the level of ordinary thought. Without a doubt, he suffers from the 
mediocrity that surrounds him and viscerally rejects the traits of our physiognomy 
that makes us look like a branch office of Miami. That even leads him to come to an 
understanding of the ultimate significance of rather complex figures, such as 
Hemingway in that author's relation to this tropical island. But against such 
mediocrity, Sergio opposes what he thinks is the highest expression of culture: "I 
always have wanted to live like a European," he bemoans. His contradiction, the 
source of what's eating away at him, lies in his knowing that he's alienated within 
cultural patterns which do not measure up to his standards and that nevertheless 
he cannot rise above that condition through a position of struggle. 

He is always and already a defeated man. Thus he reveals the cultural colonization 
that has victimized us throughout all our history. Broadly speaking, within the 
Revolution the sequel to that colonization becomes localized in our 
underdevelopment. 

With all his profound contradictions, Sergio can lead us to become aware of what 
underdevelopment means, both on the economic plane and on the cultural and 
ideological one. At first viewers follow the character and share with him some of his 
observations and standards about our reality. But a moment comes when viewers 
begin to feel disturbed when the character with whom they have identified sinks 
further and further into a sea of contradictions, doubts and paralyzing failures to 
comprehend. Sergio never comes to understand the values which the world being 
born around him has already agreed to, and he loses to it. In a profound sense, it is 
Sergio who seems like underdevelopment in contrast to that world which 
surrounds him, in contrast to the Revolution. 

Throughout all that I've been saying up to this point, I've been trying to point out 
that it's precisely the spectator who constitutes the target of criticism which 
MEMORIES unleashes — the spectator who lives within the Revolution, who is 
part of our revolutionary reality. Those are the viewers to whom the film ought to 
reveal the symptoms of possible contradictions and incongruities, which exist 
between good revolutionary intention (in the abstract) and a spontaneous and 
unconscious adhesion to certain (concrete) values that characterize bourgeois 
ideology. And the film's very goal is to question the continued existence of values 
from bourgeois ideology in the midst of the Revolution. As the film progresses, 
throughout the destruction that the major character undergoes, the viewers ought 
to be becoming more self-aware about their own situation, about the inconsistency 
of having identified at some point with Sergio. Thus, after having seen the movie, 
viewers do not go out satisfied. Their passions have not been discharged but exactly 
the opposite. They've been filled with uneasiness which ought to be released in 
action — first, action on themselves and following that, action on the reality in 
which they live. It's a question here, of course, of revolutionary action — the 
viewers' coming to consciousness about their own contradictions and their drive to 
arrive at some kind of intellectual coherency and to project themselves actively 
upon reality. 


Now inevitably the question arises: Why MEMORIES? To some people it could 



seem an easy target for manipulation. Why MEMORIES, more than other films? 


We believe that any work created during the Revolution, if it casts a critical glance 
on reality, can be used by the enemy in some way — above all, in these difficult 
times of constructing socialism as we're living through now. Above all, that seems 
to be the case with works like this one. Here problems are suggested but not 
resolved with the last image appearing on the screen; rather, they tend to be 
prolonged — way beyond the viewing room. It is an open work — open to a 
problematic situation, the previous development and the eventual conclusion of 
which are located in the consciousness of the viewers whom the film has invited to 
reflect. As we've seen, those are MEMORIES' characteristics — most noticeably, its 
impulse to jolt the viewers, posing problems and contradictions for them that they 
ought to resolve, in the indicated direction. It's in those traits, however, which 
constitute the film's apparent vulnerability, where its greatest force and 
revolutionary reach he. 

At first I mentioned that, after more than ten years, the film keeps on having this 
kind of effect on the public each time it's exhibited. I think it will have lost its first 
significance, its operativity, that it will age, only when all the vestiges of bourgeois 
ideology in viewers have disappeared. At that point it will simply remain as a 
testimony to a moment in our struggle, a difficult moment but also lively and 
hopeful. 

Of course, I hope the film ages in this way as soon as possible. 

Notes 

5. Brecht said, "The bourgeoisie passes beyond, in the theater, the threshold of 
another world which has no relation at all to daily life. It enjoys there a kind of 
venal emotion in the form of a drunkeness which eliminates thought and 
judgment." Quoted in V. Klotz, Bertolt Brecht, p. 138. 

6. "And, above all, my body, like my soul, is guarded with arms crossed in the 
sterile attitude of a spectator, because life isn't spectacle, because a sea of pain isn't 
a proscenium, because a man who's screaming isn't a dancing bear." 

7. Brecht in Writings on Theater states: "The distancing effect consists in 
transforming the thing which you wish to make explicit, the one you want to draw 
attention to. You want to get it to stop being an ordinary, well-known immediate 
object so as to turn it into something special, noteworthy, and unexpected. In a 
certain sense, what's been known too well ends up as not 'understood,' but your 
only goal is to make it more understandable." 

8. The film BURN offers us an eloquent example of contrast between its explicit 
message — set out verbally through spoken language and through words which 
encompass concepts and ideas that are definitively revolutionary and specifically 
anti-colonial — and its implicit myth about Europe's "immutable" superiority — 
expressed not just through Marlon Brando's potent and dynamic image and 
charismatic personality and the dramatic situations where he shows himself to be 
always above the people's drama, but also through the film's very "treatment," what 
others would call its "structural dynamics" (Althusser). Perhaps that's using a 
stricter criterion but equally referring to the phenomenal, the immediate, the 



formal — which, in this case, may correspond to the filmmakers' unconsciously 
paternalistic attitude. 

9. Slogans have their appropriate moments Then they express an urgent necessity 
and at that moment they have the greatest efficacy. "Slogans are excellent, flashy, 
and raise spirits, but they lack something fundamental," said Lenin in "On 
Revolutionary Phraseology." When they exceed their appropriate moment, slogans 
turn into pure rhetoric. Then they can only have an effect on the person whom 
Lenin himself called "a revolutionary sentimentalist" — i.e., someone for whom 
revolution is something like a religion. I don't have to stop to explain all this 
obviously implies in terms of being an obstacle to the full development of 
consciousness. 

10. As Yuri I. Surovtsev stated in In the Labyrinth of Revisionism: "For that (petit 
bourgeois) mindset, reality is doubly terrible. They are terrified by and indignant at 
the evil it contains, but they are shocked by as frequently indignant at 
revolutionary violence as the method of transforming it." 

11. Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, The German Ideology, trans. C.J. Arthur (New 
York: International Publishers, 1970), pp. 58-59. 

12. "Epic theater does not combat emotions, but rather it examines them and 
doesn't hesitate to provoke them" (Brecht, Writings on Theater ). 

"Dramatic art has no reason to completely set identification aside. But it should — 
and can without losing its artistic character — leave a path open for the spectator's 
critical stance" (Brecht, Writings on Theater ). 

"12/1/ 41. We must never forget that non-Aristotelian theater is just one form of 
theater. It serves specific social goals and does not have a significance which usurps 
all others, in terms of theater in general. In certain plays I myself may use 
Aristotelian theater alongside non-Aristotelian theater. If I were to put on stage 
today, for example, St. Joan of the Stockyards, it might suit me to produce a 
certain identification with Joan (from a contemporary point of view, I might say, 
allow a certain identification with her). This would be the case only when the 
character undergoes a process of self-recognition: and empathy will help spectators 
to see clearly the essential elements of the situation" (Brecht, Work Diary, I). 

13. "My cinematographic tendencies began three years earlier with the filming of 
THE MEXICAN, 1920." ( Eisenstein, Ediciones ICAIC.) 

14. "To criticize the course of a river means, in this case, to improve it, correct it. 
Social criticism is revolution. That's the executive, finished criticism." (Brecht, 
Writings on Theater ). 

15. "The basic elements of theater are born from the spectators themselves and 
what we direct to the spectator in a specific sense. Attraction (as we analyze 
theater) is all of those aggressive moments in the spectator, that is, all the elements 
which awake in the spectator those feelings or that kind of psychology which 
influences his or her sensations, all elements which could be demonstrated and 
mathematically calculated to produce certain emotional shocks or collisions in an 
adequate order within that combination. It's the only medium through which you 



can make the final ideological conclusion perceptible." (Eisenstein, Film Sense, 
Edicion Lautaro) 

Of course, this theory of "montage of attraction" or "artistic stimulants," as 
Eisenstein elsewhere called it, has a fundamental validity. But it is not everything 
that you can do. Even more we might point out that the hypertrophy of that stance 
(or that method) leads to an authoritarianism, because directors have within their 
reach so many expressive resources which could emotionally condition spectators 
in a specific direction — and there's no reason to suppose it's always the best 
direction. Nevertheless, we must not discount this phenomenon as a possible phase 
in the process of artistic communication, which could have a revolutionary 
effectiveness if those aggressive or irritating moments which Eisenstein talked 
about served to stimulate spectators to discover answers for themselves and, as a 
result, to act on reality. That is, if the tactic does not impose a paralyzing response. 

16. "The author establishes the decisive factors of his/her compositional structure 
on the basis of his relation to phenomena. This dictates the structure and 
characteristics, through which the portrayal itself is unfolded. Losing none of its 
reality, the portrayal emerges from this immeasurably enriched in both intellectual 
and emotional qualities." (Eisenstein, Film Form ) 

17. "To accuse me of tearing the emotional from the intellectual is without any 
foundation! Quite the contrary! I wrote: 'Dualism in the sphere of 'feelings' and 
'rationality' must be completely overcome by this new form of art. It is necessary to 
give back the intellectual process its fire and passion, to dunk the abstract thinking 
process into the boiling material of reality.'" (Marie Seaton, Eisenstein ) 

18. In a recent survey, published by James Monaco in the Canadian review, Take 
One, conducted among a group of the most important film critics from all over the 
world and asking them to select the "best films of the decade, 1968-78," 
MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT received most votes of the so-called 
Third World films: "What's the Score? The Best of the Decade," Take One, 6, No. 8 
(July 1978). 

19. In 1973 it was broadly exhibited in the so-called art circuits and various 
institutions and universities in the United States. It was chosen by the New York 
Times as one of the ten best films of the year, received a prize from the National 
Film Critics Association, and another from the Young Critics of New York. 

20. See the telegram I sent to the National Film Critics: Cine Cubano, Nos. 88-89. 

21. In 1970 I made A CUBAN FIGHT AGAINST THE DEVILS, surely not as 
fortunate as MEMORIES as far as public acceptance and international impact go. 

22. See Daniel Diaz Torres, Cine Cubano, Nos. 86-87. 

23. Julianne Burton comments on this phenomenon in "MEMORIES OF 
UNDERDEVELOPMENT in the Land of Overdevelopment," Cineaste, 8, No. 1 
(Summer 1977). 
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The French film historican, Georges Sadoul, observed in i960 that while many 
African countries south of the Sahara had gained their independence, no really 
African film yet existed, i.e., one produced, directed, photographed and edited by 
Africans and starring Africans who spoke in African languages. Rather, only 
British, French, and U.S. filmmakers had been making documentaries and fictional 
films in African and about Africans ever since 1900, five years after the Lumiere 
Brothers invented motion pictures, (l) (open notes in new window] 

Jean Rouch, father of cinema verite and founder of the Ethnographic Film 
Committee at the Musee de l'homme (French Anthropological Museum), noted 
how this situation changed. At a round-table discussion on Africa and film, 
organized in 1961 by UNESCO, Rouch drew attention to the legacy left by the 
British Colonial Film Units in Africa, and by the Belgian Missionary Cinema, and 
the Comite du film ethnographique (Ethnographic Film Committee) in 
collaboration with the French Foreign Ministry. He pointed to the Anglophone 
Africans trained at the Accra Film Training School and the first Francophone 
African graduates from the Institut des hautes etudes cinematographiques 
(National Film School) in Paris. 

Rouch also wanted to get the French government to install partial film production 
units in the former colonies and to create a Paris-based post-production center 
where Francophone African filmmakers could process their rushes and gain access 
to post-production services available only in Europe and the U.S.[2] Furthermore, 
Rouch prescribed 16mm cameras as most economically viable for any developing 
countries. 

However, more than twenty years later Med Hondo, a Mauretanian filmmaker, 
wrote in Le Monde, "Despite the constant efforts of politicians and men of culture, 
African cinema is tottering."[3] African cinema, to use Sembene Ousmane's 
celebrated words, is still at the era of "megotage."[4l Africa lacks film processing 
laboratories, sound dubbing and synchronizing studios, and editing facilities. 

These problems as well as financial ones still force filmmakers to wait years before 
finishing one film. 

Francophone African filmmakers have made more films than their Anglophone 





counterparts, yet they have not improved the situation under which they do 
production. Following in the steps of Sembene Ousmane, younger filmmakers such 
as Souleymane Cisse, Ola Balogun, and Gaston Kabore have also made films of 
international acclaim, but Africa has not developed a film industry. Some film 
historians blame this on the French government's paternalistic attitude and 
neocolonial practices toward African filmmakers. Victor Bachy explained the 
oppressive French input in Francophone African film production in this way: 

"In the beginning one finds a willingness on the part of the mother 
country to keep relations of cooperation, exchange, and friendship with 
its former subordinates; and to insure, at the same time, the French 
presence in Africa, condition sine qua non of the continuation of the 
relationship. On the other hand, the newly independent countries 
accept this cooperative relationship because it guarantees them 
protection. "[5] 

Not only film production but also distribution in Africa has faced a ruthless and 
monopolistic exploitation by American, European, and the Indian distribution 
companies. The film industry in Africa has no government protection — neither 
import quotas nor the freezing of box-office receipts. Because of import quotas, 
France, and West Germany, Europe's two most important film producers, have 
survived the bombardment of their film market by the U.S. Motion Picture Export 
Association of America (MPEAA). 

At the same time that African countries could not control foreign domination of 
distribution and exhibition, they also have not raised, as have France and 
Germany, subsidies for national African film production. Furthermore, foreign 
distributors use block-booking and other monopolistic practices, so that African 
films are often not even seen in their country of origin. To put it in Ferid 
Boughedir's words, "Fundamentally, African cinema does not exist because film 
distribution is not in Africa's hands."[6] 

Clearly, film production in Africa has a complex background. A mere listing of films 
made by Africans, although helpful, would not clarify the structural and political 
issues. Nor would I do as French scholars and administrators often do and put all 
the blame on foreign distributors. Rather, I propose to analyze the structures of 
film production since colonialism, and the different stances toward film production 
promoted by governments and individuals in the colonialist countries and then 
later in the African nations. The reader will also see the role played by the Pan- 
African Federation of Cineastes (FEPACI) as well as the new measures taken 
collectively or by individual countries to liberate African cinema from its colonial 
trappings. Finally, I will demonstrate how different types of production politics 
have resulted in certain types of films. 

ANGLOPHONE AFRICAN PRODUCTION 

In 1884, the European countries met in Berlin for the "Scramble of Africa." To 
justify themselves morally, they argued that they had a duty to civilize Africans. In 
fact, most of the pioneers who introduced film production to Africa used the same 
argument. They believed that distributing commercial films, such as those by 
Charlie Chaplin, would harmfully introduce Africans to film's powerful means of 
persuasion. Such films were held to be technically too sophisticated for African 



minds and also damaging because they depicted the negative aspects of European 
and North American lives. In this light, L.A. Notcutt, founder of the Bantu 
Educational Film Experiment, argued the following: 

"With backward peoples unable to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood, it is surely in our wisdom, if not our obvious duty, to prevent 
as far as possible the dissemination of wrong ideas. Should we stand by 
and see a distorted presentation of the white race's life accepted by 
millions of Africans when we have it in our power to show them the 
truth? "[7] 

Colonial governments, missionaries and anthropologists thus tried to give Africans 
a different cinematic heritage than the mainstream films of Europe and the United 
States. The British opened the way in 1935 with the creation of the Bantu 
Educational Cinema Experiment. This was sponsored by the Colonial Office of the 
British Film Institute and financed by such interest groups as the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, the Roan Antelope Copper Mines, the Rhokana 
Corporation, and the Mufulira Copper Mines Ltd. The program sought through 
film to educate adult Africans to understand and adapt to new conditions, to 
reinforce ordinary classroom methods, to conserve the best of African traditions, 
and finally to provide recreation and entertainment (Notcutt, pp. 27-28). 

In economic terms, the Bantu Cinema Experiment was not mandated for "quality 
production. It got neither 35mm cameras nor equipment for sync sound. The unit 
used 16mm cameras and 12" discs for sound recording. The team was also lucky to 
have as its field director Major Notcutt who 

"had had African experience and was able to train and direct native 
actors. He not only wrote most of the scenarios, including those of the 
story type, photographed most of the films and directed almost all of 
them, but he had a complete technical knowledge of every detail of the 
work, of producing talkies; and most of the apparatus devised for the 
experiment was designed, and some of it was actually made, by him or 
under his direction" (Notcutt, p. 186). 

Notcutt and his team arrived in Tanganyika (present-day Tanzania) where they 
produced between 1935 and 1936 approximately 35 short films with commentaries 
in English, Swahili, Sukuama, Kikuyu, Luo, Ganda, Nyanja, Bemba, and Tumbuka. 
Some of the films were designed to teach Africans to adopt European ways: e.g. 
POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK, TAX, PROGRESS. Others directed farmers toward 
cash-crop agriculture: e.g. COFFEE UNDER BANANA SHADE, HIGH YIELDS 
FROM SELECTED PLANTS, COFFEE MARKETING. Some taught the prevention 
of disease: e.g., ANAESTHESIA, INFANT MALARIA, HOOKWORM. Notcutt even 
made a film on African folklore: THE HARE AND THE LEOPARD. 

Africans participated in the Bantu Film Experiment's productions. Notcutt realized 
that he could considerably reduce the film's cost by efficiently utilizing local 
personnel. He wrote, "Intelligent young Africans can be trained to do much of the 
routine work of the darkroom and the sound studios and even some of the semi¬ 
skilled work" (Notcutt, pp. 183-i 84). To their credit, Major Notcutt and the Bantu 
Educational Cinema Experiment did the whole of film production, including 
processing and editing, for the first time in Africa. This fact is even more significant 



and ironic when we compare it to the conditions of production which prevail in 
Africa now. 

At the end of their project in 1937, Notcutt and his colleagues recommended that 
the British Colonial Office start local film units in the colonies, which would 
cooperate with a central organization in London. Rather than waste money on 
autonomous production units similar to the Bantu Cinema Experiment, the 
colonial office was to set up groups which each had their 

"own skeleton film-producing unit, concerned mainly with the 
photography, and that the highly technical and more skilled work of 
completing the films should be done at a central organization shared by 
all" (Notcutt, p. 187). 

In 1939 the British set up the Colonial Film Unit, with branches in different parts 
of Africa: an East African branch for Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda; a Central 
African branch for Rhodesia (present-day Zimbabwe), and Nyassaland; and a West 
African branch for Nigeria and the Gold Coast (present day Ghana). According to 
Jean Rouch, the British government set up these film units to get Africans to 
participate in World War Two. Rouch added, however, 

"If the immediate goal of the Colonial Film Unit was to make war 
propaganda, its organizer, W. Sellers, in fact, had in mind a long range 
project-establishing a systematic way to utilize film with an African 
audience" (Rouch, p. 390). 

At first, the Colonial Film Unit distributed propaganda films in Africa. For this 
purpose films made in Europe and the U.S. were re-edited and commented on in 
order to achieve the desired effect with Africans. In 1945, after World War II, this 
distribution policy changed to one of production. Films, such as MISTER 
ENGLISH AT HOME and AN AFRICAN IN LONDON, were made to demonstrate 
British etiquette. Films were also produced in Africa and at the Cental Bureau in 
London to sell western products such as transistor radios (LUSAKA CALLING) or 
to show the advantages of western medicine over the African ways of healing 
(LEPROSY). Unlike the Bantu Film Experiment, which used 16mm cameras, the 
Colonial Film Unit shot its films in 35mm. [8] 

In 1949, following a report John Grierson wrote for UNESCO, the Colonial Film 
Unit initiated a film school in Accra, Gold Coast. Grierson decided that films made 
by the Bantu Film Experiment and the Colonial Film Unit never attracted African 
audiences because Africans could not identify with them. Grierson wrote, 

"I believe that we'll resolve the problem of cinema in the Colonies not 
by projecting films from the West, but by colonial people's making films 
inside the colonies for themselves" (quoted in Van Beaver, p. 16-17). 

The school was to train students for a period of six months, after which they would 
break into small groups and make films. After the first six months the Film 
Training School moved to Jamaica, then to London. According to Van Bever, the 
school had encouraging results; several 


'African students were trained in this manner to become excellent 



assistants to the production teams sent to West Africa by the Colonial 
Film Unit's central organization in London" (p. 23). 

By 1955 the Colonial Film Unit declared that it had fulfilled its goal: introducing an 
educational cinema to Africans. The colonies were asked to finance their own film 
production. The Colonial Film Unit changed its name to Overseas Film and 
Television Centre. No longer responsible for developing cinema in the colonies, the 
center served as a point for coordinating the autonomous production units in the 
colonies and for training film and television crews. It was also a place for African 
filmmakers to buy film equipment and do post-production work. In other words, 
Britain no longer had the economic burden of producing films for the colonies. 

This policy also assured that the colonies would be dependent on Britain in 
developing their film production. Jean Rouch said this change in the policy came 
because the British knew that at any time these colonies would become 
independent (Rouch, p. 390). 

THE EFFECT OF THE BRITISH COLONIAL FILM UNIT 

The Bantu Film Experiment and the Colonial Film Unit were in many ways 
paternalistic and racist. They wanted to turn back film history and develop a 
different type of cinema for Africans because they considered the African mind too 
primitive to follow the sophisticated narrative techniques of mainstream cinema. 
Thus they thought it necessary to return to the beginning of film history — to use 
uncut scenes, slow down the story's pace, and make the narrative simpler by using 
fewer actors and adhering to just one dominant theme. The ideology of these 
colonial units denied that the colonized peoples had elementary human qualities. 
And this ideology prevented the British filmmakers from seeing the obvious: their 
films were boring and clumsy. Critic J. Koyinde Vaughan wrote of this period in 
1957: 


"Yet African film audiences, daily growing larger, when faced with the 
choice of seeing the 'simplified screen narrative' produced by the 
'Colonial Film Unit' and the foreign 'commercial entertainment film' 
have overwhelmingly decided in favor of the latter products, in spite of 
their 'complicated technical conventions.' In African towns like 
Freetown, Accra, Kumasi, Lagos, or Nairobi, Charles Chaplin and many 
popular stars of the screen are already household names."[9] 

The British also failed to understand African life and traditions. The colonial film 
units treated everything African as superstitious and backwards. They valorized 
Europe at Africa's expense, as if they needed to downgrade traditional African 
culture in order to demonstrate European efficacy (Rouch, p. 392). With these 
paternalistic and racist attitudes, the film units never adequately trained Africans 
to handle their own film production. In fact, if the colonies could make their own 
films, the colonials would no longer be needed for this form of national expression. 
The British understood this and that is why they put an end to the Colonial Film 
Unit in the early fifties in the wake of independence movements in Africa. 

However, the Colonial Film Unit had an impact on the current structures of film 
production in Anglophone Africa. As Frantz Fanon analyzed colonialism in 
Sociologie d'une revolution, "It is the White who creates the Negro."[10] In Pour la 
revolution africaine, Fanon also explains the effect of the colonizer's technological 



paternalism: the colonizer frames the structure of the behavior of the colonized. By 
maintaining control over how technology is used, the colonizers achieve "an 
organized domination of a nation which they have conquered militarily."[n] 
Fanon's insight sheds light on the determining role played by the Colonial Film 
Unit in Africa. 

GHANA AND NEO-COLONIALIST PRODUCTION 

After independence, the Anglophone countries, except for Ghana and Nigeria, did 
not attempt to integrate film into their cultural policy, either as an essential 
element of development or as entertainment. Most of them stopped film 
production with the closing of the British Colonial Film Units. Ghana saw several 
attempts to keep alive the structures of production inherited from the British. The 
Gold Coast (Ghana) Film Unit became independent in 1950, even before the 
Colonial Film Unit ceased production in Africa. Sean Graham, a student of John 
Grierson, helped organize the Gold Coast Film Unit, which made films as co¬ 
productions with independent British interest groups and with masters of the 
documentary such as Grierson himself. 

Ghana's film unit saw as its purpose making educational and entertainment films 
to distribute in and outside the country. Rejecting the aesthetic of the Colonial Film 
Units, it embraced current narrative styles of fiction films and documentaries. 
Graham and his team made films about acculturation (JAGUAR HIGH LIFE); city 
life (THE BOY KUMASENU); and independence movements (FREEDON FOR 
GHANA). Graham's biggest success, THE BOY KUMASENU (1952), was widely 
distributed in Ghana and in England. 

However, Graham and the Ghana Gold Coast Film Unit did not set up a self- 
contained production unit, which could be taken over by Ghanaians at the 
threshold of independence. It is to Graham's credit that the unit departed from the 
style of overdrawn narratives, burdened with commentaries, but this very concern 
with quality narratives also kept Graham from dealing with African economic 
realities. The unit shot 35mm film stock and processed and edited it in London. 
Thus the Ghana Film Corporation was still dependent upon the Overseas Film and 
Television Centre in London. More significantly, the students who came out of the 
Accra Film Training School never gained the chance to direct their own films. They 
remained in the background as Graham's assistants. 

In 1957, Graham left Ghana after independence. Kwame NKrumah, the President 
of Ghana, nationalized both film distribution and production. This marked a new 
phase in Ghanaian film production. Between 1957 and 1966, the NKrumah regime 
built the most sophisticated infrastructure of film production in Africa, including 
editing studios, and 16 and 35mm processing laboratories. Ghana did not have its 
own directors yet, but foreign directors made several newsreels, documentaries, 
and propaganda films in Ghanaian studios. When NKrumah was overthrown, the 
new regime confiscated all the films produced between I957 and 1966, giving as a 
reason that the films fed the "personality cult of NKrumah." To set up new 
production policies, Sam Aryetey, a graduate of the 1949 Accra Film Training 
School and a film director and editor, was named in 1969 as head of the Ghana 
Film Corporation. 


When Aryetey took it over, the Ghana Film Corporation had, according to the 



foremost authority on African cinema, Paulin S. Vieyra, "equipment capable of 
completing a dozen feature films a year."[i2] Aryetey himself boasted, "In Ghana, 
we possess the best cinematographic infrastructure in tropical Africa."[i3] The 
Ghana Film Corporation could also draw upon the expertise of Ghanaian 
technicians trained in Accra and in London. Finally, there were already ten 
Ghanaian film directors. Despite this potential technical reservoir, Ghana has 
produced only twenty films since 1966, out of which less than ten are features.[14] 

First of all, Aryetey shifted to a policy of co-production, as he said, to "find 
distribution outlets outside of Africa" (Raeburn, p. 19). In this vein, Aryetey signed 
with an Italian director, Giorgio Bontempi, to make the film IMPACT (1975), which 
was a financial disaster and seen by very few people. In a classic move, in which 
colonial government domination is replaced by neocolonialist capitalist 
domination, Aryetey did not use Ghanaian and African directors but reverted to 
Europeans to make films for Ghana. He thus set back the progress of film 
production in Ghana to where it was when the Colonial Films Units left. 

In situations in which African government production units such as the Ghana 
Film Corporation turn to foreign directors and entrepreneurs to make films, the 
only hope for an African cinema remains in the hands of independent filmmakers. 
In Ghana the future of independent cinema depends very much on one director, 
Painstil Kwa Ansah, whose film LOVE BREWED IN AN AFRICAN POT (1981) 
enjoyed wide distribution in Ghana, Kenya, and outside of Africa. Ansah was able 
to use the equipment of the Ghana Film Corporation and Ghanaian technicians to 
produce and direct his film. [15] 

NIGERIAN CINEMA 

The other significant producer of film in Anglophone Africa is Nigeria, the biggest 
country in Africa, with eighty million people and more than one hundred movie 
theaters. The Colonial Film Unit, which had three offices in Nigeria, left behind 
16mm cameras, studios and laboratories. Furthermore, Nigerian television, created 
before independence in 1959, has a large audience all over the country. It has an 
international perspective. With Segun Olusola as its director, Nigerian television 
has adapted, since the early sixties, plays by Jean Paul Sartre, Wole Soyinka, Duro 
Lapido, J.P. Clark, Lorraine Hansberry and Anton Chekov. 

Olusola himself had attempted a career in film production when he co-produced 
SON OF AFRICA in 1970. However, he did this with a group of Lebanese 
businessmen, who own part of the monopoly of film distribution in Nigeria. 
According to Ola Balogun, Nigeria's foremost filmmaker, Olusola and his associates 
hastily created a film company, Fedfilms Limited, to produce SON OF AFRICA so 
they could go down in history for "producing the first Nigerian film."[16] Most 
significantly, under Olusola, SON OF AFRICA and all the television adaptations 
were directed by foreigners. Clearly, therefore, Olusola had no solution for 
Nigerian and/or African media production. 

At the same time that SON OF AFRICA was made, another important Nigerian film 
producer came on the scene — Francis Oladele, perhaps the first genuinely 
independent film producer in Anglophone Africa. [17] Oladele dreamed of making 
Nigeria an African Hollywood. He founded his production company, Calpenny 
Limited, with the financial support of North Americans from California, 



Pennsylvania, and New York; hence the name Cal-Pen-NY. He wanted to produce 
films that would be successful in both Africa and the West, and thus he thought he 
needed international film directors, actors and co-producers. 

Oladele's first film was an adaptation of Soyinka's play, KONGI'S HARVEST (1971), 
directed by a famous U.S. Afro-American director, Ossie Davis, and starring 
Soyinka himself. His second film, BULLFROG IN THE SUN, (1972) was adapted 
from Chinua Achebe’s two novels, THINGS FALL APART and NO LONGER AT 
EASE. A West German, Hans Jurgen Pohland, directed that film, with the leading 
actress being Princess Elisabeth of Toro, who was once a lawyer in Uganda and was 
then a model in New York. The film abounds with violent wars and lingers on the 
issue of cession of Biafra to Ibos, which political issue makes many Africans find 
the film in poor taste. As for KONGI'S HARVEST, it was denounced by the 
playwright Soyinka himself, and Ossie Davis' credentials for directing a film on 
Africa for Africans were questionable (Balogun, p. 255) Although Oladele still 
produces newsreels upon request, he has not produced a feature film since 
BULLFROG IN THE SUN in 1972. 

Ola Balogun is the director who has revealed the first real promise of Nigerian 
cinema. Born in 1945, Balogun graduated from the Paris National Film School 
(IDHEC) before becoming a diplomat for his country between 1968 and 1971. 
Balogun is also known as a novelist and a playwright. Back in Nigeria at the end of 
his diplomatic career, he produced and directed twelve films between 1972 and 
1977. Since 1977, Balogun has produced and directed at least 
one feature film a year, earning the title of the most prolific film director in Africa. 
Balogun makes comedies and African musicals. These films enjoy a big success in 
Nigeria, which lets Balogun recoup his money each time and make new films. He 
proves that it is possible for a filmmaker in a country the size of Nigeria to survive 
and continue producing on the basis of local consumption of his films. In fact, the 
future looks even brighter for Balogun's film, MONEY POWER (1982), which has 
more universal themes that would appeal beyond the frontiers of Nigeria. 

Balogun's critical statements in international magazines, coupled with his films' 
success, have fired an overall Nigerian interest in film. The government has begun 
to sponsor students to study film abroad. African cinema also played an important 
role in the 1977 Festival on African Cultures (FESTAC) organized in Lagos. 
Subsequently a seminar was organized on Nigerian Cinema, the proceedings of 
which are published in a book: The Development and Growth of the Film Industry 
in Nigeria (1979), edited by Alfred E. Opubor and Onuora E. Nwuneli. The Nigeria 
Film Corporation, which took the place of the Colonial Film Units, has since been 
reorganized and the duties of its manager, Alhaji A. Halilu, include encouraging 
national film production by Nigerians. 

PROBLEMS FACED IN ANGLOPHONE AFRICA 

Aside from these weak traces of film production in Ghana and Nigeria, 
cinematographically speaking, Anglophone Africa can be said to be dieting. Film 
specialists and amateurs alike have given many reasons for the lack of films made 
here. Some say it comes from the fact that the British did not have an 
assimilationist policy toward their colonies. Unlike the French, who taught about 
"nos ancestres les gaulois" ("our French ancestors") to Africans, British 
colonialism, according to Fend Boughedir, seemed "strictly business and never 



succeeded at or tried assimilation, which was linked to French economic 
colonialism" (Boughedir, p. 34). 


Another argument claims that film was not a priority for developing African 
countries. Acting out of pragmatism, the Anglophone countries abandoned local 
production with the closing of the Colonial Film Unit. They directed their energies 
toward more pressing problems. While they accepted a few documentaries dealing 
with "reality," i.e. hard facts, they shunned fiction, make-believe, and metaphysics. 
They were empiricists like their former British masters, with "more practical and 
pragmatic attitudes inherited from the former British authority."[i8] 

Others point out that Anglophone Africans have not been exposed to film culture. 

In Francophone countries, for example, French embassies have cinematheques 
where Africans can see contemporary cinema from Europe and the U.S. and 
discuss it with a French discussion leader. The British embassies in Africa lack such 
cultural activities. The British cultural service was more interested in promoting 
didactic and often boring documentaries. As Michael Raeburn puts it, "Compared 
to Francophone African countries, the Anglophone African countries lack in 
cinematic culture" (Raeburn, "Le cinema pietine," p. 254). 

Director Ola Balogun believes that the problem is mainly economic. Taking Nigeria 
as a case in point, he argues that during the colonial epoch the country consumed 
products made in Great Britain, including film. Furthermore, and most 
significantly, Nigeria's political independence was not followed by economic 
independence. 

"Still today, film distribution in Nigeria remains in the hands of foreign 
companies (U.S. and Lebanese), which dictate their will in the matter of 
cinema. Since the distributors benefit more in buying up at a very low 
price old U.S., English, and Indian films, their policy has consisted then 
in discouraging all attempts to create a national film production" 

(Balogun, p. 252). 

CRITICISMS AND POTENTIAL NEW DIRECTIONS 

The experience of Ghana and Nigeria also demonstrates the technological and 
esthetic dependence of the Africans cinema on the West. Both in Ghana and in 
Nigeria, Westerners are often called upon to direct films intended for Africans. Co¬ 
productions are desirable, but, if possible, they should first be between African 
nations. There are many reasons why I assert this principle. First, by using African 
technicians, the producers will spend less. Secondly, the film, by its double or triple 
nationality, increases its chances that it will recoup its cost among an African 
audience. Co-production among Africans may also save some of the equipment 
inherited from the Colonial Film Unit from stagnation. Most important, 
aesthetically films run far less risk of misinterpreting African cultures when made 
by African directors. 

Furthermore, in analyzing Ghana and Nigeria, we see the need to think about film 
production in a critical manner. Based on economic realities, these two countries 
should choose 16mm production rather than 35mm for example, and make an 
effort to train Africans in editing and in laboratory skills. Such tactics would have 
demystified film to technology and made it accessible even to Africa. Let us not 



forget, after all, that in 1935, Major Notcutt and the Bantu Film Experiment had a 
self-contained unit, and that all their films were produced on the spot. This 
practice was abandoned by the Colonial Film Unit, and unfortunately not resumed 
by their independent African countries. 

Let me return for a moment to consider the Bantu Film Experiment and Major 
Notcutt's techno-paternalistic approach to film making for Africans. Assuming that 
Africans could not appreciate quality film images, Notcutt chose the 16mm camera 
and the most rudimentary conditions of postproduction to make his "African" 
films. His blindness to African aesthetic tastes also led him to forego the hiring of 
foreign experts in cinematography, directing, editing, etc. and to do all this work in 
Africa helping himself with African manpower. 

The point I am making is that Major Notcutt has simultaneously invented two 
types of cinema: a racist and an economically liberated one. If Anglophone Africans 
had used his cost-reducing production methods while divesting them of their racist 
content, the results could have led to an accessible, demystified cinema, similar to 
the kind made by the Argentine filmmakers, Fernando Solanas and Octavio 
Gettino, and called Third Cinema. 

Furthermore, the very racist tendency of Notcutt seems to have prevailed in 
Anglophone African cinema, long after the Colonial Film Unit left. Patterns of 
racist filmmaking emerge in the work of some of the most influential African 
directors and managers of production companies. Sam Aryetey and Elhaji Adamu 
Halilu, respectively managers of the Ghana Film Corporation and the Nigeria Film 
Corporation, have made and defended this type of cinema. Aryetey's film, NO 
TEARS FOR ANANSE (1970), and Halilu’s SHAIHU UMAR (1976) are both 
"specially" edited, with almost no ellipses, in order not to confuse their African 
audiences. 

Supposedly, Africans prefer these films.[19] However, J. Koyinde Vaughan has 
demonstrated that African audiences when faced with the choice have 
overwhelmingly decided in favor of economically edited narratives "in spite of their 
'complicated technical conventions'" (See note 9). In fact, African oral narratives 
abound in digressions, parallelisms, flashbacks, dreams, etc. Aesthetically in the 
same tradition, an African film can easily contain all these elements without 
necessarily disorienting its audience. 

Clearly, therefore, the ideology of the directors of the Ghana and Nigerian Film 
Corporations is both economically wasteful and racist. Aryetey and Halilu can learn 
from Sembene Ousmane's EMITAI (1971), and Gaston Kabore's WEND KUNI 
(1982) that motion pictures don't have to be turned back. Here's a clear case of 
what Fanon pointed out, of the colonizer "inventing" the colonized. Aryetey and 
Halilu, trained at the Colonial Film Training School in Accra and the Overseas Film 
and Television School in London, represent that first stage of the encounter 
between Europe and Africa. A more politically and aesthetically critical approach to 
filmmaking in Anglophone Africa will undo this situation and lead to the real 
independence of African cinema. 

ZAIRIAN PRODUCTION 

In regards to colonial cinema in other areas of Africa, Belgian colonial film 



production began much later than production by British Colonial Film Units. In 
fact, the Belgians used the British Colonial Film Units as a structural model for 
their own film production in the Belgian Congo (Zaire). Zairian cinema has been 
determined and hurt by colonial prescriptions similar to the ones seen with British 
Colonial Film Units. 

The Belgian government introduced a series of laws in 1936 about cinema in the 
Belgian Congo (Zaire) so as to forbid unauthorized filmmakers from filming in 
there (Bever, p. 56). The Belgian colonial office collected fees from all commercial 
films shot in the territory, and it controlled the content of anthropological films 
made about the different ethnic groups there. In 1945, the Belgian government 
passed another law forbidding anyone to "admit to movie theaters, public or 
private, people other than from the European and the Asian races" (Bever, p. 55). 

Following in the ideological footsteps of the British, the Belgians concluded that 
commercial films were not good for Africans. Pierre Piron, director of the General 
Secretariat of the Belgian Congo, argued this: 

"The study of the reaction of the Congolese spectators, supported by 
similar studies undertaken in neighboring territories, leads to a 
disappointing observation: the African is, in general, not mature 
enough for cinema. Cinematographic conventions disrupt him; 
psychological nuances escape him; rapid successions of sequences 
submerge him" (Bever, p.6). 

A Belgian board of censors always had to approve how much the Congolese might 
get involved in film activities. During World War Two, the only approved films for 
the Congolese, who were then called "non-evolues" or "indig'enes," were war 
propaganda ones depicting the Nazis as the enemies of the human race, including 
Africans. 

After the war, in 1947 a branch of the Belgian Ministry of Information, the Film 
and Photo Bureau, set as a policy producing films especially conceived for the 
Congolese. L. Van Bever, Chief of the Film and Photo Bureau, was convinced that 
just distributing films from Europe and the U.S. would not meet the need of 
providing Africans with their own cinema. Bever wrote, 

"For the great majority of Africans it would be necessary to film with a 
special technique, simplified to the extreme. We must, therefore, make, 
ourselves, the largest share of films destined for Africans" (Bever, p. 16). 

The projects of the Bureau included the production of educational films for 
Africans and also newsreels and documentaries about Africa for the Belgians. The 
films were shot with 16mm cameras and most of the post-production, except for 
the laboratory processing of rushes, was done on the spot in the Belgian Congo. 
Bever boasted that all the assistants of the Bureau were Africans, since Belgians 
understood that Africans, as soon as their education improved, would soon replace 
their educators. Thus, in the Belgian Congo, although the "indigenes" 

"have not been trained as in the Gold Coast Ghana to know all the steps 
of film production, they have been instructed, each, to perfectly 
accomplish a determined work: electrician, assistant to the director, 



assistant to the editor" (Bever, p. 23). 


Bever also mentioned the existence, in 1952, of a Congolese Cine Club in 
Leopoldville (Kinshasa), where Africans were taught how to make films and was 
proud of the fact that one day this Cine Club would be credited with the training of 
many indigenous filmmakers. He stated that already the students (Mongita, 

Dokolo, Boumba, Lubalu, Katambwe, etc.) had made a film: UNE LEQON DU 
CINEMA. 

Before proceeding to evaluate the impact of the Belgian colonial cinema on Zairian 
film production, I must describe another company which was established at the 
same time as the Bureau in the Belgian Congo. Called the Congolese Center for 
Catholic Action Cinema (C.C.A.C.C.), it arose from efforts of Catholic missionaries 
representing the Scheutist Church in the Belgian Congo. Here is how Father 
Alexandre Van den Heuvel, director of the C.C.A.C.C., explained the center's origin: 

"In 1945 ,1 insisted with the bishops that cinema be utilized for religious 
propaganda; I contacted the International Catholic Cinema Office 
(O.C.I.C.), the central headquarters of which was in Belgium. 

September 23,1946, the bishops of the Congo, during a plenary 
conference, inaugurated the Congolese Center for Catholic Action 
Cinema(C.C.A.C.C.)."[20] 

The purpose of the C.C.A.C.C. was to convert Africans to Christianity, to raise 
money, and to use film to earn African sympathy and friendship toward the 
Belgians and the Church. The C.C.A.C.C. was funded by the Indigenous Social 
Welfare Fund (F.B.I.), which was an organization whose object was to 

"repay the Congo for its efforts during the war. It was a big effort which 
consisted of supplying wartime Europe with rubber, palm oil, food stuff, 
copper, and most of all, uranium" (Haffner, p. 88) 

Under the C.C.A.C.C. there were three major film production centers in the Belgian 
Congo. Father Van den Heuvel was in Leopoldville (Kinshasa) with the production 
company, Edisco-Films. Beside his duties as director of the C.C.A.C.C., Father Van 
den Heuvel produced a series of "animated cartoons for Africans" called LES 
PALABRES DE MBOLOKO. These were short 16 mm. color films, starring 
"MBoloko the little antelope," and they illustrated vice and virtue according to the 
ideology of the church. Father Van den Heuvel was credited for his usage of African 
music on the soundtrack. His idea about producing African cartoons was also 
revolutionary for Africa (Haffner, p. 92). 

Father Van Haelst, manager of Luluafilms production in Luluabourg (Kanaga), 
Western Kasai, was the most active among the producer/members of the 
C.C.A.C.C.. He produced more than fifty short films, which were high in quality and 
successful in synthesizing instruction and entertainment. His silent comedies, the 
series of MATAMATA ET PILIPILI, were shorts about a Chaplin-like character, 
Matamata — "stubborn and slightly pretentious, but extremely kind" (Haffner, p. 
92; Bever, p. 34). 

The last major missionary production unit, Africa Films, in Bukavu and Kivu, was 
headed by Father De Vloo, reputedly a great director and a sociologist of African 



traditions: 


"His profound knowledge of African symbols and culture, together with 
his perfect mastery of the cinematographic techniques, enabled him to 
make some remarkable educational films" (Bever, p. 34). 

In i960, when Zaire became independent, both the C.C.A.C.C. and the Film and 
Photo Bureau stopped their African film production. The value of the three centers 
of missionary production has been discussed by many historians of African cinema. 
Compared to the official Belgian production of the Bureau, the productions of the 
C.C.A.C.C. were, in the eyes of some historians, the most significant films made for 
Africans. Jean Rouch, for example, stated that whereas the films by the Bureau 
were naive and disarmingly paternalistic, the missionary films were more advanced 
in quality. Rouch was particularly impressed by the missionary film directors' 
ability to transpose African folktales such as LES PA LA BRES DE MBOLOKO to 
film. This made Rouch wonder, 

"What would the evolution of missionary cinema have been had the 
missionaries been allowed to continue producing films" (Rouch, p. 

394 )- 

Historians of Africa cinema, such as Victor Bachy, have even listed the Belgian 
missionaries as the first African filmmakers. Bachy selected them, out of all the 
colonial film producers, as the only authentic African filmmakers because it 
seemed that the missionaries understood Africans better. Bachy argued that if 
Costa-Garvas' MISSING (1982) was a U.S. (Hollywood) film, why couldn't the 
missionary cinema be African? The fact that Hollywood has a tradition of 
absorbing world famous directors, and that the missionary cinema was imposed on 
Africans, did not stop Bachy from making such an imperialist analogy. He said the 
missionary cinema had an African content because it borrowed materials from the 
African folktales. And it was loved by Africans. Bachy writes, 

"The films spoke a simple language which was direct, received, 
understood, appreciated, and requested" (p. 23-24). 

Another reason why Bachy saw a difference between the missionary films and 
other colonial films was that the missionaries were not satisfied with the so-called 
special films for Africans. They created, instead, an "African cinema," which 
differed from documentaries, ethnographic films and commercial films, and which 
was cultural and entertaining. Pointing to LES PA LA BRES DE MBOLOKO and 
other films, Bachy stated that the missionaries had left Zairians a cinematic legacy 
which would be revalorized. "With them [the missionaries], they [Zairians] have 
discovered THE cinema, one which could be theirs." 

TECHNOCRATIC PATERNALISM IN ZAIRE. 

Today how can we assess the official Belgian cinema of the Film and Photo Bureau 
and the private productions of the missionaries in terms of their impact on national 
Zairian film production? What role have they played in determining the future of 
Zairian cinema? Paulin S. Vieyra revealed that at the time of independence, in July 
i960, there was not a single Zairian film director prepared to take over after the 
Belgians. It was Vieyra's discovery that whereas in colonial time an important 



infrastructure of film activities existed in the Belgian Congo (Zaire), no African was 
involved as producer and/or director in these film activities. Vieyra wrote, 

"In the private sector, as well as in the government sector, the African 
remained as an auxiliary for whom one pretended to work" (p. 222). 

Ngangura Mweze, a prize-winning filmmaker in Zaire, and a professor of film at 
the National Institute for the Arts (I.N.A.) also argues that although the Zairians 
were unique among many Africans in having a flourishing film industry created 
exclusively for them, the colonial structures of film production precluded serious 
African participation. Mweze understood that both Belgian missionaries and 
officials, under the guise of educating, instructing, and/or evangelizing, were laying 
the groundwork for total colonial domination. Zairians could not be trusted to 
make films. And in analyzing the films themselves, as Mweze puts it, 

"One sees clearly, through the themes they treated, the forms, and the 
structures of production and distribution, that everything was very 
colonial. "[21] 

A look at the Congolese Cine Club, referred to earlier in this study, will prove 
Professor Mweze right. According to Bever, Zairians were trained at the Cine Club 
and other places in order for them to replace their Belgian educators in film 
production. However, after independence, all the students of the Cine Club except 
one, Mongita, turned to other activities. Dokolo became the first Zairian to own 
and preside over a bank. General Boumba was for a while chief of Mobutu's army. 
Other students of the Cine Club, such as Lubalu and Katambwe, had also taken up 
non-filmic activities. As for Mongita, he kept one foot in film and the other in 
theater. Since independence he has been involved with the making of only one 
documentary, LES TAM-TAMS DU CONGO (1963). 

It was this dispersion of the students of the Cine-Club which led Mweze to argue 
that the Belgians had not adequately trained Zairians to take over as filmmakers. 
Mweze did not believe that any of the students, including Mongita, were 
sufficiently trained to become a film director or producer. He suspected that the 
Belgian instructors really stood in the students' way and prevented them from fully 
realizng the importance of cinema and from making their own films. It was in this 
vein that Mweze challenged the directorial role attributed to Mongita and others. 

"In the making of UNE LEgON DU CINEMA (1952), LES PNEUS 
GONFLES (1953), and LES TAM-TAMS DU CONGO (1963), one never 
knows, exactly, the role played by the Belgian instructors and/or 
advisors, and the role played by the socalled Zairian directors."[54] 

The point here is that the Belgian Officials and missionaries were producing a 
paternalist and racist cinema, and in the process they shut out the Zairians as 
filmmakers. Colonialists, fetishization and/or mystification of the technological 
apparatus prevented them from having a person-to-person rapport with Zairians. 
They treated Zairians as "non-evolues" with lower mental capacities. It would 
therefore have been contradictory for them to imagine training these Africans to 
function in unsupervised positions as filmmakers and producers. 


No one was, in this sense, as paternalist as the director of the C.C.A.C.C. and author 



of the series, LES PA LA B RES DE MBOLOKO, Father Van den Heuvel. His 
rationale behind the making of the animated cartoons, LES PALABRES..., was that 
Africans were like children who were not mature enough for regular feature films. 
In a paper presented at the Rencontres Internationales de Bruxelles: Le Cinema et 
l'Afrique Noire (1958), and entitled, "Convient il de faire du 'Film pour African'," 
Father Van den Heuvel reaffirmed in writing what he implicitly put forth in his 
films: 


"For this audience that we call primitive, we must make films for 
Africans. The scenario will be simple, and will deal with few characters. 

The characters will be easily distinguishable from one another, and they 
will each have well-defined habits. The spectator must be able, without 
great effort to identify with the heroes whom he will imitate. There is an 
advantage, thus, of having Congolese actors performing in a Congolese 
setting." 

"The technique for such films will generally be analogous to the one 
used when filming for children. The content will however be different. 

The projection time, as for children's films, must not be long. Fifteen 
minutes to a half-hour screening may be followed by an intermission, 
which will be used to explain what has been shown and what will follow. 

The scenes will follow each other in a chronological manner; no 
flashbacks or flashforwards. Dream sequence will be banished. The 
ideal is a film in which the action takes place in one day" (Haffner, p. 

91). 

Father Van den Heuvel's metaphor of Africans as children necessarily implied the 
existence of a permanent father who would provide protection and guidance for 
them and exercise control over them. At that time during the presentation of his 
paper, Father Heuvel was called a paternalist by some of his own countrymen. 
People pointed out to him that the time had come to stop doing things for Africans 
and to teach them how to do things themselves. As recently as 1978, Father Van 
den Heuvel defended his views, maintaining that a paternalistic attitude was the 
most sensible, "considering the evolution of the population at that time" (Haffner, 
p. 91). Interestingly enough, in 1978, Senegal's leading filmmaker, Sembene 
Ousmane, saw the octogenarian Father Van den Heuvel in Kinshasa (Zaire), while 
the old man was repairing a film projector for a church. Haffner reported that 
Sembene wondered why there was not a Zairian assisting him and learning from 
him. 

One way to answer Sembene's question, and at the same time to shed light on the 
technocratic paternalism of the missionaries, is that the missionaries saw in the 
production, distribution and exhibition of films a way to recruit converts for their 
religion and to make more money. Training Africans to become filmmakers and 
producers could have caused the missionaries to lose their audience, and/or to 
compete for it. In this light one understands why Father Heuvel and the C.C.A.C.C. 
were willing to go beyond distributing special films for Africans, and to produce 
"African films"; but at the same time they were never anxious to train Africans to 
take over film production in Zaire. Their blindness, or must one say their deliberate 
technocratic paternalism and racism, ought to be pointed out at the same time that 
any critic makes a reference to them as establishing "African Cinema." 



It is no surprise, therefore, that Zaire at independence did not take up film as an 
integral part of its cultural and political development. In 1957, at the peak of their 
film activities, the Belgian officials and missionaries reached nine million 
spectators with fifteen thousand screenings in Zaire (Rouch, p. 394). In i960 the 
new Zairian government had very little experience with film exhibition which could 
enable it to keep at least a portion of this important film industry in operation. The 
Zairians had films especially manufactured for them. Those Zairians whose 
involvement was necessary for the production (actors, assistants, and porters) had 
been treated as assembly line workers and kept from understanding film as an 
asset for national cultural growth. At independence, these so-called assistants have 
not learned to appreciate cinema as a powerful tool, which they could use for an 
indefinite number of purposes. They turned, therefore, to other activities with 
more tangible opportunities. 

A look at the present situation of film production in Zaire still shows colonial 
influence. In i960 when the Belgian Film and Photo Bureau ceased production, a 
Zairian ministry, the Department of National Orientation, was put in charge of the 
materials and the structures left behind. This ministry called upon French and 
Belgians from the private sector to come and manage film production, i.e., 
newsreels and documentaries. In 1967, film production was relegated to national 
television, the Voice of Zaire, which had just begun. It was augmented in 1973 with 
a separate department for making educational films: the National Board for 
Educational and Cultural Productions (RENAPEC). 

Despite these changes, the Zairian government made no decision to create a 
national cinema. Except for the production of a few biographies, newsreels, and 
political propaganda, Zairian television has so far contented itself with airing of 
foreign productions such as DALLAS. RENAPEC has not yet made a full use of the 
important infrastructure left behind by the Belgians. A group of Zairian technicians 
organized under the name Images of Dawn made a collective film in 1975 called LE 
HASARD N'EXISTE PAS (There’s No Such Thing As Chance). This is the first 
authentic Zairian feature film. Unfortunately Images of Dawn did not receive from 
national television the support it needed to continue collective film production. 

On the private side, another religious group, Saint-Paul Audiovisual Editions 
(E.P.A.) has replaced the missionary production of the C.C.A.C.C.. Since 1975, 
when it began production, the E.P.A. has made religious propaganda which it 
exhibits throughout Zaire in the existing channels of distribution left behind by the 
C.C.A.C.C.. The films are shot with Super-8 cameras and processed in the studios 
of the Zairian national television. Zairian film directors direct most of the films. So 
far, two films, LE BON SAMARITAIN (The Good Samaritan, 1976), and SOEUR 
ANNUARITE, UNE VIE POUR DIEU (Sister Annurite, A Life for God,1978), 
produced by the E.P.A. have become national successes. The last one, SOEUR 
ANNUARITE, was c-oproduced with Zairian television, and directed by a Zairian, 
Madenda Kiese. 

However, recently, the E.P.A. has come under attack from the Zairian Organization 
of Cineastes (OZACI) because its contracts with Zairian film directors do not 
include distribution benefits. With SOEUR ANNUARITE, for example, Madenda 
received a small salary to direct the film, co-produced with national television. The 
equipment and the TV technicians were used for free and the film is now a big 



success, but its director, Madenda, is not sharing in the profits (Mweze interview). 
The OZACI is also fighting to reorganize the structures of film production in Zaire 
so as to create an "authentic national cinema."[22] For this purpose its members 
have asked the Mobutu government to authorize the creation of a National Film 
Center, which will levy taxes on the distribution of foreign films in Zaire and use 
that money to promote a national cinema. The OZACI has also appealed to Zairian 
businessmen to invest in national film production. 

If the Mobutu regime cooperates with OZACI, one can look forward to the 
emergence of a national cinema in Zaire, which has not yet produced a single 
fictional film since the departure of the Belgians. The OZACI already counts among 
its members many young directors trained in Belgium, in France, and in the 
cinematheque of the French embassy in Kinshasa. Such documentary filmmakers 
as Kwami Mambuzinga, who made MOSEKA (1972), and Ngangura Mweze, who 
made KIN KIESSE (1982), are already known throughout Africa, and in Western 
festivals and European university circles. 

One would like to see the Zairian filmmakers put to full use the structures of 
production, distribution, and exhibition left by the colonial African film producers. 
However, the Zairians must be sure to rid these colonial tactics of their racist 
elements. It is good to produce African cartoons, for instance, but for children. The 
Zairian filmmakers can also learn from the cost-efficient productions of the 
Catholic E.P.A. which shoots with Super-8. Meanwhile, until Zaire gets its Centre 
National du Cinema and Zairian businessmen invest in film, these filmmakers will 
do the same as their counterparts in other Francophone African countries, 
depending on France for the production of most of their films. Their prospective 
co-producers are the French Actualites Nationales (newsreels), which serves 
French television; the French Foreign Ministry, which is presently the biggest 
producer of African cinema; and UNESCO. 
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The coup d'etat, which in September 1973 dismantled the film production 
infrastructure in Chile, suspended only momentarily the activity of filmmakers who 
since 1956 had worked towards the construction of a national cinema. Filmmakers, 
technicians, actors and critics left the country, among thousands of Chilean 
refugees. Projects which had been started during the three year period of the 
Popular Unity government had to be finished in exile. 

Films like Miguel Littin's LA TIERRA PROMETIDA (The Promised Land, 1972- 
1974) and Patricio Guzman's LA BATALLA DE CHILE (The Battle of Chile, 1972- 
1979) confirmed that Chilean filmmakers were committed to continuing their work 
as militants and artists. These two films, among many others, played an important 
role in the solidarity campaign that mobilized groups and individuals throughout 
the world. 

Since 1974,155 films have been produced by Chilean filmmakers living in 16 
different countries. [1] The quantity and quality of some of these films made in exile 
since 1974 have prompted me to undertake a long term research project to study 
the peculiarities and characteristics of this unique phenomenon in the history of 
Latin American cinema. The diversity and energy of some films, shown mainly in 
festivals, retrospectives and special programs, raise interesting questions related to 
nationally oriented cultural production outside of its natural borders. 

While new thematic concerns and aesthetic strategies characterize the individual 
filmmakers' efforts, their deeply-rooted commitment to a national and continental 
history determines how they approach the film medium itself. Therefore, and only 
the future will tell, the work of Chilean filmmakers in exile could shape the 
development of the "new" Latin American cinema in the 1980's together with the 
activity of their Central American counterparts. 

Here I shall outline some of the predominant elements shaping Chilean cinema in 
the last ten years. It is now possible to respond critically to individual contributions 
and also to clarity the phenomenon as a whole. An historical perspective is 
available that was not possible some years ago. Since I have seen most of the films 
produced in this period and interviewed filmmakers about the evolution of their 




careers, I hope to avoid in this study some of the shortcomings of previous 
presentations on this subject.[2] 

BACKGROUND 

Film history in Chile, like that of other Latin American countries, has not yet been 
fully documented. Practically all the films produced from 1902 to the mid-6os have 
rotted in basements or been melted to recover the "valuable" nitrate.[3] But this 
physical absence of past films and the lack of an accurate film history has never 
deterred stubbornly creative individuals from using cinema to document the 
country's history of popular struggles. [4] Artists' and filmmakers' awareness of 
Chile's history of social change has shaped their aesthetics since the 1950s. After 
the formation of the "Grupo Cine Experimental" (Experimental Cinema Group), 
documentarists combed the countryside and the poorest urban neighborhoods to 
rescue popular history and traditions. With the acceleration of political struggle in 
the early 1960s, these same filmmakers considered production a militant practice 
which rejected the official cinema's false folklorism and populism. 

As poets, writers and musicians, these young "aficionados" prepared the way for a 
radically new conception of cinema. Their early films, strongly influenced by the 
Italian Neo-Realist movement, evolved from a humanist stance to a political 
understanding of film's social function. Today most of the students and artists who 
participated in the creation of film societies, the filmmakers who formed the 
'Grupo Cine Experimental" in 1956, and those who established the first film 
schools in Chilean universities are still working in film. Thus the creative energy 
among filmmakers working inside and outside Chile today remains motivated by 
this militant tradition that started in the 1960s of commitment to continuously 
renewed struggle. 

1967 marks an important date in the development of a "new cinema" in Latin 
America. It was the year of the Vina del Mar Film Festival in Chile. However, the 
repercussions of this event inside the country would only be felt in 1969. LA 
MARCHA DEL CARBON (The March of the Coal Workers) and LAS BANDERAS 
DEL PUEBLO (The People's Flags), directed by Sergio Bravo in 1963 and 1964 
respectively, had marked the beginning of a militant documentary practice in Chile. 
But the presentation of four feature films at the second Vina del Mar Film Festival 
in 1969 marked the beginning of the "new cinema" in Chile. VALPARAISO MI 
AMOR (Valparaiso, My Love, 1969) by Aldo Francia, EL CHACAL DE 
NAHUELTORO (The Jackal of Nahueltoro, 1969) by Miguel Littin, CALICHE 
SANGRIENTO (Bloody Salpetre, 1968) by Helvio Soto, and TRES TRISTES 
TIGRES (Three Sad Tigers, 1968) by Raul Ruiz stood as the paradigm of a new kind 
of feature-film production from a country on the brink of an unique political 
process. 

During the Popular Unity government of Salvador Allende, the "Cineteca 
Universitaria" (University Cinematheque) was formed and later young students 
were incorporated in "Talleres" (Workshops) set up by Miguel Littin at Chile Films. 
The first seeds for a promising national cinema had been sown. The political will 
and creative enthusiasm that prompted an increased cultural activity in the three 
years of the Popular Unity government did not diminish after the military 
intervention in 1973. 



We must keep in mind here the international impact that the Allende period had 
on progressive sectors in Europe and the Americas, the brutality of the military 
takeover, and the traumatic events that forced Chileans to leave their country. The 
filmmakers I interviewed emphasize that both international solidarity and their 
own need to maintain their political commitment as image makers have impelled 
them to continue making films professionally. 

CHILEAN CINEMA IN EXILE 

Chilean cinema in exile has never been a "movement." The dispersion of 
filmmakers, the conditions of production in the different countries and the limited 
distribution of some of their films have not been favorable to the proposal of a 
structured organization. In fact, this dispersal has ultimately had positive results. 

Working in different countries and under different conditions, the filmmakers had 
to redefine their practice according to new political priorities of the moment. Some 
had been concerned that Chilean cinema, cut off from its natural audience, might 
become repetitive, abstract and less relevant. Yet the contrary has happened. 

Most Chilean filmmakers responded positively to their new artistic and social 
environments by expanding the thematic concerns of Latin American cinema as a 
whole. They now look at their national identity as an integral part of Latin 
American consciousness. They are rooted in the struggle against neo-colonialism. 
Their films now communicate to wider audiences the uniqueness of Latin 
American continental culture. 

Chilean cinema in exile has dynamically responded to its new challenge by 
blending heterogeneous elements, much the same as Latin American identity has 
been forged by the contributions of indigenous, African, and European cultures. 
These films inscribe a cultural consciousness that preserves the intrinsic elements 
of a national and continental identity even when individual films do not deal with 
themes clearly recognizable as Chilean or Latin American. Furthermore, these 
films probe new environments, histories and cultures with a critical attitude 
towards the present, so that they affirm that artists in exile must not only be 
concerned with memory. 

For Chilean filmmakers to accept each others' aesthetic and thematic 
hetereogeneity, they have had to pass through a stage of bitter polemics, 
declarations about the need to preserve purely Chilean themes, and accusations of 
political opportunism. In the last years, a Chilean Cinematheque in Exile (Madrid 
and Paris) has coordinated and disseminated information, and the Chilean 
filmmakers in exile have had an active participation in different film events. This 
has made all the filmmakers more aware of their mutual participation in a larger 
phenomenon. 

In general, filmmakers in exile have played an important role in film history. The 
Germans who arrived in Hollywood in the twenties and thirties, the French who 
left their country in 1940, and the Spanish who went into exile after the defeat of 
the Republic in 1939 all contributed to the film industries of the countries in which 
they settled. [5] 


Because the Chilean filmmakers are now so dispersed, I cannot assess in a precise 



way the role they currently play in the history of a "new" Latin American cinema. 
Furthermore, to evaluate their work made in exile in relation to a national Chilean 
cinema and its potential impact inside the country will only be possible when these 
films are finally shown to their "natural" audience. However, individual filmmakers 
have already had an impact on the independent film communities of their 
countries of residence. 

If it is not possible to affirm that there was a "German (French or Spanish) cinema 
in exile," it is indeed possible today to talk about a "Chilean cinema in exile." 
Chilean filmmakers have had only marginal assimilation within the different 
national industries. Their work still retains the basic traits of their national identity 
and past cinematic tradition. But most importantly, the Chilean filmmakers 
working in exile recognize themselves as having "generational" affinities. 

They see three "generations" of filmmakers as prolonging a cinematic tradition that 
has existed in Chile since the 1950s: those who had already achieved recognition in 
1973; those who had only produced their first films during the Popular Unity 
period and/or made their first films in exile; and those who have attended 
European or U.S. film schools and are now starting to produce their first works. 

Since I wish to demonstrate some peculiarities of Chilean cinema rather than to 
analyze all aspects of Chilean film production in exile, I find this "generational" 
approach useful. With it we can see the affinities between individuals amidst 
diverse modes of production and aesthetic strategies. This approach will also 
validate filmmakers who have not had a wide international exposure and the films 
of better-known artists which are still relatively unknown. 

ON SOME FILMMAKERS AND THEIR FILMS 

THE FILMMAKERS OF THE FIRST GENERATION 

Miguel Littin, Raul Ruiz, Helvio Soto and, to a certain extent, Patricio Guzman 
belong to the first "generation." Their active contribution helped build a "new 
cinema" in the sixties. Their careers, spreading over two decades, are as diverse as 
their personalities. Miguel Littin, living in Mexico but traveling constantly, has 
often said that he draws his inspiration from physical contact with Latin America. 
From EL CHACAL DE NAHUELTORO (The Jackal of Nahueltoro, 1969) to 
ALSINO Y EL CONDOR (Alsino and the Condor, 1982) he has held a prominent 
position among Latin American and Chilean filmmakers. Even if his films have 
moved from national to continental themes, his approach to filmmaking remains 
unchanged. 

ACTAS DE MARUSIA (1976) draws historical parallels between the 1907 massacre 
of miners in the north of Chile and the 1973 situation, but it never reaches the epic 
dimension that characterizes LA TIERRA PROMETIDA (The Promised Land, 
1972-1974). Baroque and object-cluttered settings are combined with the grandeur 
of open landscapes in VIVA EL PRESIDENTE (a.k.a. EL RECURSO DEL METODO 
- Reasons of State, 1978), and that film and LA VIUDA DE MONTIEL (Montiel's 
Widow, 1979) capture the rich texture of a continental culture. However, in spite of 
being quite successful adaptations, these two films do not have the stylistic 
complexities of Littin's other films, which can be said to be built on an aesthetic 
also found in modern Latin American literature, "magic realism."[6] 



In ALSINO Y EL CONDOR, a co-production with Nicaragua's Film Institute, 
INCINE, Miguel Littin has fared better. Less determined by an anecdotal storyline, 
the film's narrative is brought to life by the magic lyricism of its mise-en-scene. The 
bird peddler and the circus episodes probe deeply into the poetic imagination of 
the continent. ALSINO Y EL CONDOR, even with its shortcomings, is a highly 
personal work that recalls the achievements of Littin's first feature EL CHACAL DE 
NAHUELTORO. 

Patricio Guzman has now entered a new phase in his career. He has made an 
experimental and poetic fresco about the survival of Latin American cultural 
identity, which has faced attack by foreign forces ever since the Spanish conquest. 
LA ROSA DE LOS VIENTOS (The Rose of the Winds, 1983) depicts the people's 
magical relation with nature through a mise-en-scene dominated by majestic 
mountains and luscious tropical landscapes. The narrative depends on the 
symbolic presence of a timeless character, moves in a concentric fashion, and 
incorporates verbal dialogue. These tactics owe much to Glauber Rocha's last film 
IDADE DA TERRA (The Age of the Earth, 1979). 

With LA ROSA DE LOS VIENTOS, Guzman radically departs from his previous 
documentary style and long involvement with one single work. [7] That 
commitment to documentary derived from the social and political climate which 
Guzman encountered in Chile upon his return from Spain in 1970. The three parts 
of LA BATALLA DE CHILE (The Battle of Chile, 1972-1979), together with his films 
made in Chile before 1973, capture through observation, direct modes of address 
and the use of sequence shots, history in the making. In fact, his interest in the 
fictional mode of narrative has always been a strong conceptual element in 
Guzman's documentary work. He says today that if LA BATALLA DE CHILE was 
an act of love for his country, LA ROSA DE LOS VIENTOS is a challenge to renew 
Latin American cinema. Like Miguel Littin, he seems to be searching for an 
aesthetic that can render cinematically the mythical excesses of Latin American 
continental history. 

After LLUEVE SOBRE SANTIAGO (It Rains Over Santiago, 1976) Helvio Soto, who 
lives in Paris, directed only one feature film. In strong contrast to his former work, 
LA TRIPLE MUERTE DEL TERCER PERSONAJE (The Triple Death of a Third 
Character, 1979) rejects conventional narrative. An empty Belgian train station 
becomes the stage for an exiled writer's obsessive flight from his fictional 
characters. However, various elements conflict in a way that disrupts the film's 
paranoid oppressiveness, an oppressiveness primarily conveyed through Juan Jose 
Mosalini's haunting tango score. 

Raul Ruiz is Chile's most prolific filmmaker. A prodigious storyteller and creator of 
images, he has molded his work by a deeply personal concern with representation 
and discourse. Since TRES TRISTES TIGRES (Three Sad Tigers, 1968) his 
innovative approach to filmmaking, independence, and critical stance on political 
reductionism have often separated him from other Latin American filmmakers. 

In Paris he has found a fertile ground for cinematic experimentation. After years of 
relative obscurity, he has gained critical acclaim within the French avant-garde.[8] 
The cinema of Raul Ruiz is a cinema of ideas. He has unmasked ideological 
stereotypes in TRES TRISTES TIGRES, NADIE DIJO NADA (Nobody Said 



Anything, 1971) and DlALOGO DE EXILADOS (Dialogue of Exiles, 1974), his first 
film made outside of Chile. 

In France, Ruiz has turned to more universal concerns. LA VOCATION 
SUSPENDUE (The Suspended Vocation, 1977) exposes the contradictions within a 
despotic institution. In L'HYPOTHESE D'UN TABLEAU VOLE (Hypothesis of a 
Stolen Painting, 1978) Ruiz' puzzle-like mise-en-scene is concerned with the 
ambiguity of representation and artistic discourse. His most interesting films are 
those that unveil his own tortured work where he is torn between his cultural 
origins and the empty cosmopolitism of forced exile. EL TUERTO (The One-Eyed 
Man, 1980) is a "metaphysical serial" filled with abandoned shacks, distorting 
mirrors and labyrinths where characters enact a bizarre nightmare. 

In LE TOIT DE LA BALEINE (The Whale's Roof, 1981) an anthropologist in search 
of a lost language becomes entangled in a world where coherence and order are 
destroyed in the cacophonous noises of multiple languages. Using painted mirrors, 
Raul Ruiz transformed the countryside around Rotterdam into an imaginary 
Patagonia full of fake exoticism and grotesque stones told by the characters. 

Due to an intense concern with performance and with the ambiguity of language, 
Raul Ruiz does not structure films around a privileged storyline. In his 
documentaries, for example, the commentary detaches itself from the image track 
and acquires an independent life. The spectator becomes lured into the willful 
contradictions which Ruiz has set out to explore. A playful suspense story of a 
cuckolded husband displaces the "didactic comparison" of English and French- 
style gardens in QUERELLE DE JARDINS (War of Gardens, 1982). The simulated 
philosophical texts of LES DIVISIONS DE LA NATURE (The Divisions of Nature, 
1978) display the regal architecture of the Chambord Castle as an artifice which has 
no practical function. In OMBRES CHINOISES (Chinese Shadows, 1982) he used 
different techniques of shadow-making, which he later developed as a dominant 
stylistic element of the mise-en-scene of BERENICE (1983). 

Few filmmakers have taken better advantage of commissioned work. Raul Ruiz has 
a passionate affair with technology, and he has turned his documentary and video 
essays into playful experiments that inform the cinematic strategies of his feature 
work. LE JEU DE L'OIE (Snakes and Ladders, 1979), commissioned for an 
exhibition of maps at the Centre Beaubourg in Paris, is a diabolical game that traps 
the performer in a cartographical maze with mirrors, filters and lighting 
transforming the familiar into a fantastically exotic kaleidoscope. 

Raul Ruiz has brought back to cinema the magic of French Poetic Realism to 
explore a world of manipulation, impotence and violence.[9] LAS TRES CORONAS 
DEL MARINERO (The Sailor's Three Crowns, 1983) — his most successful film so 
far — presents a flamboyant tale about a mariner looking for somebody to take his 
place on a phantom ship. 

The mariner tells stories to a young student filled with absurd incidents and a 
strange assortment of characters inhabiting suggestive landscapes. 

Raul Ruiz originality stems from a personal paradox. As an exiled filmmaker, he 
has had to master a new language while working artistically out of his own cultural 
roots. He has immersed himself in a culture which colonized his own in order to 
understand the colonizer's contradictions. Cartesian logic has become an enriching 



element in Ruiz's personal fictional labyrinth. Even if some of Ruiz's films do not 
fulfill his imaginative best, all remain a product of his obsessive love with the 
cinema, as he works with both a close-knit group of old Chilean friends and their 
projects as well as with all the new friends who surround him in Paris. 

FILMMAKERS OF THE SECOND GENERATION 

By filming within small budgets, Raul Ruiz has been able to work without 
interruption. By favoring co-productions Patricio Guzman, Miguel Littin and 
Helvio Soto have widened their financial base and increased the distribution 
potential of their films. Younger filmmakers, those who belong to a second 
"generation" of Chilean directors working in exile, have found access to high- 
budget production far more limited. However, they have managed to gain funding 
from various sources such as television networks, state-granting agencies and 
national film institutes. In fact, the majority of Chilean filmmakers now working in 
exile belong to this second "generation" because of the tremendous energy 
unleashed for cultural production by the election of a left-wing government in 
Chile in 1970. 

The government promoted the involvement of many young people in activities 
related to film production. If the coup d'etat abruptly stopped such cultural 
activity, still, this generation had a formative political and cultural experience 
within this unique historical process which allowed them to keep on with the work 
they had started in 1970. They have a marked generational affinity, seen by their 
shared militant conception of film practice and their lucid adaptation to the new 
conditions of exile. 

Among these filmmakers are Pablo de la Barra, Pedro Chaskel, Alvaro Ramirez and 
Beatriz Gonzalez, Sergio Castilla, Claudio Sapiain, Gaston Ancelovici, Orlando 
Liibbert, Angelina Vazquez, Jorge Fajardo, Valeria Sarmiento and Marilu Mallet. 
They all had completed at least one film before 1973. As students they had 
participated in film societies, production workshops and cultural groups. Around 
1967 some of them started joining the different units that produced most of the 
Chilean documentaries made between 1969 and 1973. For others like Jaime 
Barrios, Wolf Tirado, Leonardo de la Barra and Leuten Rojas, who had joined 
production crews during the Popular Unity period, the possibility of directing their 
own films never materialized. As a result, their activity as filmmakers started in 
exile after completing their apprenticeship in European and North American film 
schools. 

The early films of these young directors in exile share many of the characteristics of 
their first work, especially in terms of the films' political function. Their 
documentaries have helped to promote the Resistance movement in exile and have 
become indispensable tools in the international solidarity campaigns. As these 
early films responded to very concrete agitational needs, most of them have lost 
their militant and aesthetic relevance today. Some remain, however, important 
historical documents because they are accounts of the brutal repression that 
followed the coup d'etat. 

Among these films are TO THE PEOPLE OF THE WORLD (1975), produced by a 
collective in the United States; NOMBRE DE GUERRA: MIGUEL ENRIQUEZ 
(Pseudonym: Miguel Enriquez, 1975), made in Cuba by a collective; LOTA 73 



(1977) directed by Alvaro Ramirez in Germany and DENTRO DE CADA SOMBRA 
CRECE UN VUELO (Within Every Shadow Grows a Flight, 1976) directed by 
Douglas Hiibner in Germany. 

By having access to technical facilities not available in Chile, some of these 
filmmakers were able to develop creatively the basic narrative elements favored by 
Latin American documentary in the 1960s. Use of montage, animated still 
photography, and integration of music and songs as an aural commentary has 
become less standardized and repetitive. Some of these films still retain an 
emotional impact because of a creative use of their cinematic devices. One of the 
most striking films in this regard is Claudio Sapiain's LA CANCION NO MUERE, 
GENERALES (Song Does Not Die, Generals, 1975) since it reshapes the expressive 
potential of well-known archival material through the use of music and tinted color 
photographs. This film brings together the crucial events of September, 1973; the 
songs and solidarity work of Chilean musicians; and the first impressions of an 
exiled filmmaker in Sweden. It depicts the same song performed in Stockholm, 
London and Verona by different groups. 

As Patricio Guzman joined some of his former collaborators in Cuba to finish the 
three-part documentary LA BATALLA DE CHILE, so did Gaston Ancelovici and 
Orlando Liibbert joined up in Germany with a small technical crew to complete a 
documentary begun in Chile. In 1970 these two architecture students had set out to 
compile visual material to document Chilean labor history. LOS PUNOS FRENTE 
AL CANON (With Fists Against Cannons, 1972-1975) integrates still photographs, 
press clippings, pamphlets, posters, newsreels and amateur films from archives 
and private collections, and first-hand accounts. 

This film offers a powerful analysis of Chilean labor history and the army's role in 
repressing the labor movement since 1900. As Gaston Ancelovici and Orlando 
Liibbert set out to finish this film, they updated it and included footage shot during 
the Popular Unity period. Taking their cues from Eduardo Galeano's book The 
Open Veins of Latin America, they interpreted Chile's situation in the context of 
continental history. Hence LOS PUNOS CONTRA EL CANON, like LA BATALLA 
DE CHILE, remains one of the strongest films of the Allende period through its 
forceful documentation of the political history of a country. For both Gaston 
Ancelovici and Orlando Liibbert, this documentary meant the possibility of 
continuing to work as filmmakers. However, only Orlando Liibbert would go on 
directing films in Germany while Gaston Ancelovici became more and more 
involved with organizing the Chilean Cinematheque in Exile. 

For most of the filmmakers of this second "generation," the possibility to pursue a 
professional career implied adapting to new working conditions and gradually 
moving away from the traditional rhetoric of Latin American cinema. With the 
cooperation of filmmakers from other countries, these young directors had the 
possibility to enrich their aesthetics and make their work more accessible to an 
international audience without having to betray their politics. 

There is no doubt that since 1978, when the solidarity movement with Chile lost its 
momentum, these filmmakers have found primarily a space gained within the 
independent film communities of their countries of residence. Like all independent 
filmmakers, they face frustration, abandon projects due to lack of funding, 
experience professional instability, and are forced for economic reasons to 



interrupt their creative work. To find work, they often change countries. However, 
most of these filmmakers have now consolidated their careers, and their individual 
efforts can be measured in relation to their response to new environments. In 
European countries, for example, some have been able to ensure relative continuity 
in their creative work by taking advantage of television as a means of funding and 
distribution. 

This wider exposure of their work has also meant redefining their conceptual 
framework as they face a relation to a different type of audience. Claudio Sapiain, 
for example, has produced most of his films for Swedish television, and his recent 
work is particularly concerned with the perception of the "other." He deals with 
that theme as a way of facing the present in spite of the traumatic weight of the 
past. Both EXTRANJEROS (Foreigners, 1978) and PILSENER Y EMPANADAS 
(1981) question some of the cultural stereotypes that influence relations between 
people from different cultures; the films emphasize relevant elements of the 
Swedish social context. 

For Angelina Vazquez, living in Finland since 1975, filmmaking has provided her 
with the opportunity to become a cultural intermediary between two different 
national experiences. Since her films are shown on Finnish (and Swedish) 
television, she can measure the impact of her work upon a new audience. Angelina 
Vazquez' first film in exile depicted attitudes among Chilean refugees living in 
Finland. But in GRACIAS A LA VIDA (Thanks to Life, 1979) she chose to convey 
the individual experience of thousands of Latin American women through telling 
the story of one pregnant woman who joins her husband and her parents in 
Helsinki. That woman's silent despair and sense of isolation dramatize her 
dilemma. For the new life she carries in her womb was the violent consequence of 
her rape in prison, and the people around her now seem strangers. 

Later with PRESENCIA LEJANA (Far-Away Presence, 1982) Angelina Vazquez 
relates the loss suffered by those whose relatives are "missing" in Latin America. 
The filmmaker seized the opportunity to learn about Finnish history in order to 
present the story of a 70 year-old woman whose twin sister was kidnapped in 
Buenos Aires. With its daring use of narrative devices, PRESENCIA LEJANA 
chronicles the twin's emigration to Argentina in the 1930s and the family's 
commitment to understand that woman's social choices, which led to her 
abduction and probable murder. 

The need to probe into others' collective and individual histories to understand 
one's own has guided the recent work of many Chilean filmmakers now working in 
exile. This kind of response to a new environment and to a different cultural reality 
has become a foremost element in the aesthetic development of Chilean cinema. 

For Leonardo de la Barra, trained in Chile as a cameraman and now a director 
living in Brussels, cinema has become a means to express a broader sense of 
reality. He has captured in his films the dramatic sense of isolation and solitude 
that forced exile imposes. In ERAMOS UNA VEZ (Once We Were, 1979) he shows 
the children of Latin American refugees in Europe who have to come to terms with 
their parents' history and their own feelings of loss while adapting to a new 
country. 


Like Pedro Chaskel’s LOS OJOS COMO MI PAPA (Eyes Like Daddy’s, 1979), filmed 



in Cuba, and I REMEMBER, TOO (1976) directed by Leuten Rojas in Canada, 
Leonardo de la Barra's documentary chronicles the uncertain future of a generation 
who remember a violent past and who try to affirm their cultural and political 
identity. But his most poignant film so far is EL TREN EN LA VENTANA (A Train 
in the Window, 1981), which depicts the traumatic experience of those confined in 
a psychological space where time shrinks into a whirlpool of threatening memories. 
In this short fiction, the camera fragments gestures and objects. An image of a 
reversed birth ends the film, inscribing the anguish of solitude and alienation. 

For most of the filmmakers of this second "generation," cinematic expression 
derives from their deep-felt need to bring to the screen their own personal histories 
and lets them link their own perception to that of individuals in a capitalist society. 
Therefore, their work has moved away from the characteristic stylistic traits that 
identify Third World cinema. They do not rely on realism as the sole device to 
communicate alienation and exploitation. Instead they emphasize the expressive 
potential of mise-en-scene and image. Often they experiment with a minimalist 
cinematic representation. Their innovative efforts, however, have subject matter or 
themes directly related to contemporary Latin American history or to an analysis of 
the individual's role in the developed world. 

The single setting of Jorge Fajardo's CONFERENCIA SOBRE CHILE (Conference 
on Chile, 1980), made in Canada, is a stage on which a well-dressed professor 
seems to offer a cynical defense of human rights violations in Chile. The spectator 
is positioned as the speaker's audience. The slight changes of the camera's position 
on the podium allow the viewer/ listener to judge the irony of a rhetoric that 
triggers the professor's unexplained suicide. In his former short feature entitled 
STEEL BLUES, one of the short stories included in the National Film Board's 
production of IL NY A PAS D'OUBLI (There is no Oblivion, 1975), Jorge Fajardo 
also relied on theatrical devices to illustrate the recurring nightmare of a refugee 
who relives his imprisonment. Through a surreal treatment of space and lighting, 
Jorge Fajardo dispenses with dialogue and constructs his narrative in STEEL 
BLUES solely on the manipulation of visual codes. 

Similarly GENTE DE TODAS PARTES, GENTE DE NINGUNA PARTE (People 
from Everywhere, People from Nowhere, 1980), directed by Valeria Sarmiento in 
France, is an experimental film-poem which conveys the fragmentation of people's 
lives in the working class suburbs of Paris. It plays upon a systematic use of 
extreme close-ups and inserts. Relying only on visual and musical codes, the 
filmmaker transforms the ugly uniformity of the architecture, the bare landscape, 
and the darkness of the asbestos factory into representing the physical 
environment of capitalist exploitation. The gestures of anonymous individuals, 
reduced to mechanical elements on an assembly line, emphasize their solitude and 
alienation. 

Sarmiento directly confronts the various implications of her experience of exile and 
the social conditions that have influenced her behavior and thought. She also uses 
cinema to unveil critically some of the deeply rooted traits of Latin American 
consciousness. She went to Costa Rica to shoot EL HOMBRE CUANDO ES 
HOMBRE (A Man when He Is a Man — a.k.a. El Macho — 1982). Here she 
humorously and powerfully indicts the cycle of male oppression of women in Latin 
America. The pace of the film is set in its opening with a lasso dance, where 



cowboys capture their female partners with the same dexterity as they rope cattle. 
This folkloric choreography becomes the visual metaphor for the film's 
denunciation of romantic seduction and male virility. Valeria Sarmiento uses the 
male and female prototypes of films and songs to link notions of violence and 
power to fragility and romanticism. In EL HOMBRE CUANDO ES HOMBRE, the 
"macho" ideology that conditions social behavior in Latin America is analyzed 
through those ideals commonly accepted as cultural models of sexual difference. 

This concern to explore individual and collective attitudes cinematically in Valeria 
Sarmiento's EL HOMBRE CUANDO ES HOMBRE is shared by other filmmakers. 
Exile often provides a necessary distance from which one can question some of the 
ideological elements that determine one's own political and cinematic perception 
of reality. Hence these filmmakers constantly seek to experiment with the 
traditional film genres from both Chilean and Latin American cinema as a whole. 
First there was a strong influence from Italian Neo-Realism, then a conscious use 
of metaphor, then a deconstruction of classical narrative conventions. 

Their self-conscious exploration of narrative style has brought some of the Chilean 
filmmakers closer to stylistic strategies already explored in literature. Marilu 
Mallet in JOURNAL INACHEVE (Unfinished Diary, 1982), made in Canada, uses 
and emphasizes a fictional element within a documentary approach. The film is an 
autobiographical essay. It offers a slow-paced reflective, feminist appropriation of 
language, depicting a creative environment where human relationships are stifled 
by the static memories of childhood and the trauma of exile. The filmmaker, as 
protagonist, narrates the dilemma of an immigrant Chilean woman artist who feels 
a need to express her fears and doubts and thus comes in conflict with others who 
do not share her own cultural and political experience. 

JOURNAL INACHEVE is an exceptional film since Marilu Mallet's previous work 
fits into more traditional modes of narrative. In LES BORGES (The Borges, 1978), 
a documentary produced by the National Film Board of Canada, she uses the 
techniques of direct cinema and her own experiences as an immigrant to draw a 
moving portrait of the generational differences within a Portuguese family that has 
settled in Montreal. However, her first film directed in Canada as part of IL N'Y A 
PAS D'OUBLI is an intimist and modest short feature. That film, LENTEMENT, 
attempts to convey through the awkward words and gestures of a female character 
the emotional uncertainty of relations between individuals who do not share the 
same background. With her most recent film, Marilu Mallet has gained an 
important place among the independent filmmakers of Quebec. 

Marilu Mallet, Valeria Sarmiento and Angelina Vazquez have privileged the place 
of women in their films. These three directors are proposing a new approach to the 
limited presence of female characters in Chilean and Latin American films. By 
giving woman a space and a participating voice, they show that the just depiction of 
women is an integral part of all cinema's political struggle against oppression and 
exploitation, and vice versa, that the just depiction of women can only come about 
through the concomitant depiction of a larger struggle against social oppression. 

Before introducing the work of some of the filmmakers of the third "generation" of 
Chilean cinema, it might be important to consider the films of a relative newcomer. 
Antonio Skarmeta, as one of the foremost contemporary figures of Chilean 
literature, has written film scripts for German directors Christian Zwimmer and 



Peter Lilienthal (THE UPRISING, 1982) since he established himself in Berlin. 

Now he has directed two features: ARDIENTE PRESENCIA (1983), based on his 
own short story as a fictive episode in the life of Chile's foremost poet Pablo 
Neruda, and SI VIVIERAMOS JUNTOS (If We Lived Together, 1983), which shares 
some of the characteristics of Marilu Mallet's JOURNAL INACHEVE. 

SI VIVIERAMOS JUNTOS is a celebration of artistic creation in exile. It shows the 
filmmaker and his family in Berlin meeting with a group of friends. Paintings, 
songs, theatrical sketches, public readings and the shooting of a film-within-the 
film all relate different episodes of this exile's encounter with a foreign city and its 
people. Fiction and documentary blend in this tribute to a whole generation of 
Chilean artists who have found in their new environments an active, joyful impulse 
to pursue their work. 

FILMMAKERS OF THE THIRD GENERATION 

Among the third "generation" of Chilean filmmakers working in exile are those who 
had been marginally involved in cinema before 1973 and the younger ones who 
have been trained in European film schools in recent years. Their generational 
affinities are less marked than those of the filmmakers introduced above and their 
possible contributions to the development of Chilean cinema are still difficult to 
estimate. However, these young filmmakers have shown an undeniable energy, and 
their talent is directed towards a cinematic expression that tries to integrate 
different forms of artistic expression. 

More than their "older" colleagues, these filmmakers have relied on their creative 
instinct rather than on an accepted cinematic tradition. Compared with the 
filmmakers of the other two "generations," they have been able to integrate a 
broader range of aesthetic and political concerns. Although their film experience is 
not as strongly rooted in the Popular Unity period, their work has remained 
attached to the Chilean problematic. At the same time, they have questioned the 
traditional rhetoric of Latin American political cinema. Working in exile and 
having been exposed to some of the "classics" of world cinema and to the work of 
avant-garde and independent filmmakers, their practice is based more on aesthetic 
reflection rather than militant urgency. By using video, these filmmakers have 
gained access to alternative channels of distribution and exhibition. And in order to 
survive as creators, they have worked closely with other filmmakers and artists. 

Among this group of Chilean filmmakers in exile are Reinaldo Zambrano, Luis 
Roberto Vera, Sebastian Alarcon and Luis Mora, all of whom share some affinities 
with the filmmakers of the second "generation," and Jorge Liibbert, Emilio Pacul, 
Gonzalo Justiniano and Patricio Paniagua. Soon other names could be added to 
this list since other young Chileans are now preparing their first professional work. 
[10] 

Although these filmmakers have only modest sources of financing, most have 
worked in fiction. Most interesting, they have forged distinct iconographic 
alternatives for Latin American subject matter. Reinaldo Zambrano, the only self- 
taught filmmaker of this group, has produced and directed two medium-length 
features in Switzerland. While LA ESCUELA (The School, 1979) provides an 
awkward homage to the peasants' struggles during the Popular Unity period, EL 
PUENTE (The Bridge, 1982) attempts to describe a national drama without having 



to reconstruct clearly identifiable locations. Set in Chile, EL PUENTE conveys an 
individual's isolation and need to renew active social commitment by utilizing 
fragmented, oppressively recurring memories and a low-key evocation of 
atmosphere. 

Luis Roberto Vera, now living in Sweden, directed a number of films while 
attending film school in Rumania. EN ESTOS TIEMPOS (In These Times, 1977) 
recounts an episode of underground militancy after the coup d'etat in Chile and 
ELEJIA (Elegy, 1978) fictionalizes the execution of Che Guevara in a Bolivian 
school house. In these two medium-length features, the filmmaker breaks away 
from the traditional iconography of the subject matter by juxtaposing the familiar 
and the exotic. 

In EN UN LUGAR...NO MUY LEJANO (In a Place...Not Far Away, 1979) Vera 
privileges surrealism and metaphor as he shows the confrontation between a 
commanding officer and the prisoners of a concentration camp. Set on a deserted 
rocky beach, the film inscribes the historical roots of political conflict within the 
allegorical play performed by the prisoners, and it emphasizes the grotesque 
behavior of the official guests of the camp. 

Sebastian Alarcon attended film school in Moscow and he is the only filmmaker of 
this group who has had access to professional facilities. In NOCHE SOBRE CHILE 
(Night over Chile, 1977), his first feature film, he was able to reconstruct Santiago's 
National Stadium in the Mosfilm studios. In contrast to Helvio Soto's LLUEVE 
SOBRE SANTIAGO (1975) and Miguel Littin’s ACTAS DE MARUSIA (1976), 
Sebastian Alarcon has not relied on verisimilitude to depict murderous repression. 
Rather, he used the more or less recognizable elements of the city's settings to 
evoke the sheer terror and the uncertain anguish of victims of military repression. 
These three filmmakers have managed to convey a strong sense of space and mood 
by stressing dramatic situations rather than by using familiar iconographic 
elements. Therefore, their films have a curious hybrid quality that is unusual 
within the established norms of the "new" Latin American cinema. 

It is still too early to evaluate the work of the youngest members of this 
"generation." However, none of them has been held back by the usual difficulties 
that starting filmmakers have to face. All of them have searched for different ways 
of gaining some recognition within the creative communities in which they live. 
Gonzalo Justiniano and Patricio Paniagua, for example, have worked together with 
other young Latin Americans living in Paris. By collaborating with artists and other 
filmmakers, they have been able to cope with the frustration of working 
independently within a highly competitive environment. By taking advantage of 
alternative sources of financing, they have been able to produce a number of video 
essays and television documentaries. 

For Jorge Liibbert, still a student in Louvain, video art has become a means to 
experiment with this new technology's aesthetic and political potential. He has 
produced an impressive number of videos of which DIA 32 (Day 32,1982) is the 
most striking. Similarly to Leonardo de la Barra's EL TREN EN LA VENTANA, DIA 
32 deals with the trauma of exile. Conceived as part of an exhibit set up at a 
Brussels' art gallery, Jorge Liibbert's video evokes the experience of imprisonment 
and the mental collapse of an isolated individual. The montage of war footage and 
advertising that appears on a television set, shown as the protagonist's recurring 



nightmare, offers an eloquent collage of the violent images that surround us in 
contemporary life.[n] 

CINEMA IN CHILE 

By 1979 it seemed that Chilean cinema was only being produced outside of its 
national borders. Moreover, the lack of communication between filmmakers 
working outside and inside the country prevented us from estimating the extent of 
film activity in Chile. Hans Ehrmann's period articles in Variety only mentioned 
unfinished projects and the efforts of producers to insure their livelihood within 
the advertising industry. The box office success in Santiago of JULIO COMIENZA 
EN JULIO (Julio Starts in July, 1979), directed by Silvio Calozzi and its subsequent 
presentation in European film festivals broke the silence that has surrounded the 
production of cinema inside the country. 

In spite of strictly enforced censorship regulations and the negative effects of 
massively importing foreign films and television programs and closing movie 
houses, a handful of filmmakers have been insuring the survival of an authentic 
national and popular cinema. Since 1977, more than 20 films and videos have been 
produced under very difficult conditions. With the establishment of alternative 
channels of distribution and exhibition, this nonofficial cinema is reaching its 
audience. Filmmakers have formed professional associations to publicize their 
concerns regarding censorship and tax regulations that limit the production of 
independent films. Together with artists, poets and musicians, they have joined a 
nation wide struggle to restore an authentic Chilean culture, which the military 
have systematically attempted to destroy. 

Right now, a legal alternative cinema in 16mm is being produced by filmmakers 
who do not receive any kind of government support and who finance their work 
through television or commercials. This cinema is being exhibited inside the 
country in a limited manner. It insures the presence of a national production 
within a market heavily saturated by U.S. films. The present economic conditions 
have forced the filmmakers to work with modest means, and through these 
unprofitable formats they have guaranteed a relative continuity of their craft. 

For the younger filmmakers, video is the only alternative. The only film school that 
survived the repressive measures of the junta in 1973, became the training ground 
for a new generation of filmmakers. However, it had to be closed in 1979, owing to 
financial and political limitations. The relatively easy access to video has also 
permitted the production of an illegal underground media with clear political 
objectives. The alternatives chosen by filmmakers working in Chile are directed 
towards producing a strongly committed cinema. As with other cultural 
expressions in Chile today, the goal is to defeat the rightwing military regime 
through a realistic strategy, one which explores all the possible alternatives at 
hand. 

Chilean cinema is thus composed of two streams: the films produced by its exiled 
filmmakers and those produced inside the country. The similarity of all these 
artists' objectives stems from a common cultural and cinematic tradition as well as 
from renewed political struggle. But the historical continuity of Chilean cinema in 
the last ten years can only be measured once the two streams can come together. 
The same mutual recognition of goals has already taken place as in other artistic 



fields and it corresponds to Chilean artists' clearly articulated political will. 
European and Latin American festivals now show at the same time films made 
inside and outside of the country by Chilean filmmakers. Furthermore, cultural 
magazines published in Chile mention the exiled filmmakers' activities. These are 
all indispensible elements that bridge the junta-imposed cultural gap. 

CHRONOLOGY SUMMARY 

(Films mentioned in the article above) 

LA MARCHA DEL CARBON (The March of the Coal Workers), Documentary - m.l. 
- b/w, Dir. Sergio Bravo, 1963, Chile. 

LAS BANDERAS DEL PUEBLO (The People's Flags), Documentary - m.l. - b/w, 
Dir. Sergio Bravo, 1964, Chile. 

CALICHE SANGRIENTO (Bloody Salpetre), Fiction color, Dir. Helvio Soto, 1968, 
Chile. 

TRES TRISTES TIGRES (Three Sad Tigers), Fiction b/w, Dir. Raul Ruiz, 1968, 
Chile. 

VALPARAISO MI AMOR (Valparaiso, My Love), Fiction - b/w, Dir. Aldo Francia, 
1969, Chile. 

EL CHACAL DE NAHUELTORO (The Jackal of Nahueltoro), Fiction - b/w, Dir. 
Miguel Littin, 1969, Chile. 

NADIE DUO NADA (Nobody Said Anything), Fiction color, Dir. Raul Ruiz, 1971, 
Chile. 

LA BATALLA DE CHILE (The Battle of Chile), Three part documentary - b/w, Dir. 
Patricio Guzman, 19731979, Chile-Cuba. 

LA TIERRA PROMETIDA (The Promised Land), Fiction - color, Dir. Miguel Littin, 
1972-1974, Chile-Cuba. 

DlALOGO DE EXILADOS (Dialogue of Exiles), Fiction - color, Dir. Raul Ruiz, 
1974, France. 

LOS PUNOS FRENTE AL CANON (With Fists Against Cannons), Documentary - 
b/w, Dir. Gaston Ancelovici, Orlando Liibbert, 1972-1975, Chile-Germany. 

IL NY A PAS D'OUBLI (There Is No Oblivion), Fiction - color, Dir. Jorge Fajardo, 
Rodrigo Gonzalez, Marilu Mallet, 1975, Canada. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF THE WORLD, Documentary color, Collective, 1975, U.S.A. 

NOMBRE DE GUERRA: MIGUEL ENRIQUEZ (Pseudonym: Miguel Enriquez), 
Documentary - b/w, Collective, 1975, Cuba. 

LA CANCION NO MUERE, GENERALES (Song Does Not Die, General), 



Documentary - b/w and color, Dir. Claudia Saplain, 1975, Sweden. 


EN CADA SOMBRA CRECE UN VUELO (Within Every Shadow Grows a Flight), 
Documentary color, Dir. Douglas Hiibner, 1976, Germany. 

ACTAS DE MARUSIA (Acts of Marusia), Fiction color, Dir. Miguel Littin, 1976, 
Mexico. 

LLUEVE SOBRE SANTIAGO (It Rains Over Santiago), Fiction - color, Dir. Helvio 
Soto, 1976, France-Bulgaria. 

I REMEMBER TOO, Documentary - color, Dir. Leuten Rojas, 1976, Canada. 

LOTA 73, Documentary - color, Dir. Alvaro Ramirez, 1977, Germany. 

LA VOCATION SUSPENDUE (Suspended Vocation), Fiction - b/w and color, Dir. 
Raul Ruiz, 1977, France. 

EN ESTOS TIEMPOS (In These Times), Fiction - b/w, Dir. Luis Roberto Vera, 

1977, Rumania. 

EL RECURSO DEL METODO (Reasons of State), Fiction - color, Dir. Miguel Littin, 

1978, Mexico-Cuba-France. 

LOS BORGES (The Barges), Documentary - color, Dir. Marilu Mallet, 1978, 

Canada. 

L'HYPOTHESE D'UN TABLEAU VOLE (Hypothesis of a Stolen Painting), Fiction - 
b/w, Dir. Raul Ruiz, 1978, France. 

LES DIVISIONS DE LA NATURE (The Divisions of Nature), Documentary - color, 
Dir. Raul Ruiz, 1978, France. 

EXTRANJEROS (Foreigners), Fiction - color, Dir. Claudio Sapiain, 1978, Sweden. 

ELEGIA (Elegy), Fiction - b/w, Dir. Luis Roberto Vera, 1978, Rumania. 

ERAMOS UNA VEZ (Once We Were), Documentary color, Dir. Leonardo de la 
Barra, 1979, Belgium. 

LOS OJOS COMO MI PAPA (Eyes Like Daddy's), Documentary - color, Dir. Pedro 
Chaskel, 1979, Cuba. 

LA VIUDA DE MONTIEL (Montiel's Widow), Fiction color, Dir. Miguel Littin, 

1979, Mexico-Cuba-Venezuela. 

LE JEU DE L'OIE (Snakes and Ladders), Fiction color, Dir. Raul Ruiz, 1979, 
France. 

LA TRIPLE MUERTE DEL TERCER PERSONAJE (The Triple Death of the Third 
Character), Fiction color, Dir. Helvio Soto, 1979, France-Belgium. 

GRACIAS A LA VIDA (Thanks to Life), Fiction color, Dir. Angelina Vazquez, 1979, 
Finland. 



EN UN LUGAR...NO MUY LEJANO (In A Place...Not Far Away), Fiction - color, 
Dir. L. R. Vera, 1979, Rumania. 

LA ESCUELA (The School), Fiction - b/w, Dir. Reinaldo Zambrano, 1979, 
Switzerland. 

NOCHE SOBRE CHILE (Night Over Chile), Fiction color, Dir. Sebastian Alarcon, 
1980, Soviet Union. 

EL TUERTO (The One-Eyed Man), Fiction - color (4 episodes), Dir. Raul Ruiz, 
1980, France. 

GENTE DE TODAS PARTES, GENTE DE NINGUNA PARTE (People from 
Everywhere, People from Nowhere), Documentary - color, Dir. Valeria Sarmiento, 
1980, Belgium. 

EL TREN EN LA VENTANA (The Train in the Window), Fiction - color, Dir. 
Leonardo de la Barra, 1981, Belgium. 

LE TOIT DE LA BALEINE (The Whale's Roof), Fiction - color and b/w, Dir. Ra6l 
Ruiz, 1981, France-Holland. 

PILSENER V EMPANADAS (Pilsener and Empanadas), Fiction - color, Dir. 
Claudia Sapiain, 1981, Sweden. 

DIA 32 (Day 32), Video - color, Dir. Jorge Liibbert, 1982, Belgium. 

ALSINO V EL CONDOR (Alsino and the Condor), Fiction - color, Dir. Miguel 
Littin, 1982, Nicaragua-Cuba. 

JOURNAL INACHEVE (Unfinished Diary), Documentary - color, Dir. Marilu 
Mallet, 1982, Canada. 

QUERELLE DE JARDINS (War of Gardens), Documentary - color, Dir. Raul Ruiz, 
1982, France. 

OMBRES CHINOISES (Chinese Shadows), Video color, Dir. Raul Ruiz, 1982, 
France. 

EL HOMBRE CUANDO ES HOMBRE (A Man when He Is a Man), Documentary - 
color, Dir. Valeria Sarmiento, 1982, Germany. 

SI VIVIERAMOS JUNTOS (If We Lived Together), Documentary/Fiction - color, 
Dir. Antonio Skarmeta, 1982, Germany. 

PRESENCIA LEJANA (Far-Away Presence), Documentary - color and b/w, Dir. 
Angelina Vazquez, 1982, Finland. 

LA ROSA DE LOS VIENTOS (The Rose of the Winds), Fiction - color, Dir. Patricio 
Guzman, 1983, Cuba-Venezuela-Spain. 

BERENICE, Fiction - b/w, Dir. Raul Ruiz, 1983, France. 



LAS TRES CORONAS DEL MARINERO (The Sailor’s Three Crowns), Fiction - 
color and b/w, Dir. Raul Ruiz, 1983, France. 


ARDIENTE PRESENCIA, Fiction - color, Dir. 

Antonio Skarmeta, 1983, Germany. 

Notes 

1. 50 long features, 26 medium-length features and 79 short features are listed in 
the chronology established by the Documentation Center of the Chilean 
Cinematheque in Exile (Paris). 

2. Michael Chanan edited in 1976 a book entitled Chilean Cinema (for the British 
Film Institute in London). Framework, No. 10 (1978), contains a dossier on 
Chilean cinema. This has been so far the only material in English that deals with 
this subject in a larger context, although it is basically centered on the period 
previous to 1973. Peter Schumann's article (taken from the Berlin Film Festival 
documentation) in Framework, No. 10, deals with personal hardship rather than 
attempting to give a comprehensive view of the films produced until then in exile. 

A special dossier that appeared in CineTracts (Montreal) listed a chronology of 
Chilean cinema in exile but did not attempt either to deal with particular films or 
filmmakers. At that time I had not had access to most of the films produced in exile 
and concentrated on the work of the major filmmakers. Articles on Miguel Littin, 
Patricia Guzman and Raul Ruiz have been published extensively in North 
American, British and French film magazines but most of the other filmmakers are 
practically unknown outside of Latin America or continental Europe. 

3. Alicia Vega and a group of young scholars have undertaken to review the history 
of Chilean cinema and have published a first book which documents and analyzes 
some of the silent films that are still available. Re-vision del cine chileno (Santiago 
de Chile: Ed. Aconcagua, 1979), 391 pp, illustrated. 

4. Some interesting historical elements can be found 
in Michael Chanan's Chilean Cinema, pp. 14-22. 

5. Roman Gubern has listed in his book El cine espahol en el exilio, 1934-1939 
(Barcelona: Ed. Lumen, 1976) the names of those directors, technicians and actors 
that left Spain and contributed to the film industries of Argentina, Mexico, France 
and even Chile. To my knowledge there is not a single study of the "exile" activity of 
some of the French filmmakers or German directors who worked in Hollywood 
from the point of view of a "cinema of exile." 

6. These two films are adaptations of a Cuban novel by Alejo Carpentier translated 
into English as REASONS OF STATE and a short story by Gabriel Garcia Marquez. 

7. Patricio Guzman spent seven years editing and promoting the three parts of THE 
BATTLE OF CHILE. 

8. Retrospectives of Raul Ruiz' work in Madrid, Edinburgh, London, Rotterdam, 
Paris and Avignon have finally paid off. His recent film THE SAILOR'S THREE 
CROWNS has been released commercially in Paris. Cahiers du Cinema's critical 
support of Ruiz' work has been fundamental to his recognition as an important 



figure in France. 


9. Raul Ruiz has worked since 1977 with Sacha Vierny and Henri Alekan, two 
veteran directors of photography of French cinema in the 1930s and 1940s. Alekan 
also worked recently with Wim Wenders on THE STATE OF THINGS. 

10. In France and Canada, for example, Chileans are gaining experience working 
with other filmmakers, and those attending film schools are starting to show their 
work in student festivals and local retrospectives. 

11. It is important to point out that today in Latin America, filmmakers are using 
video technology as an alternative to the high cost of 16mm production and as a 
means to distribute their political work outside the heavily censored official 
channels. In El Salvador, for example, video is used to record the struggle and to 
rally international support. 
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I went to Cuba for the first time with a small group of film scholars, critics and 
distributors in June 1978. We spent a day and a half in Varadero, a beach resort, 
and visited one of the new boarding schools that has so transformed Cuban life. 

One day Julia Lesage and I took a long hot walk along the Malecon, fronting on the 
sea, to visit ex-patriate New Yorker, Estelle Bravo, who has worked in Cuban TV for 
many years. Other than that, I sat in the dark screening rooms of the Cuban Film 
Institute (ICAIC) watching the best of Cuban cinema. 

Seeing three and four feature films a day and many shorts, talking to directors, 
such as Tomas Gutierrez Alea, Santiago Alvarez, Humberto Solas, Julio Garcia 
Espinosa, Sergio Giral, Manuel Octavio Gomez, and many others, greatly 
impressed me. I returned home after eight days confirmed and strengthened in my 
support of the Cuban Revolution. I remained critical of the sexism and 
homophobia I saw there. Three special sections on Cuban film and continued 
coverage in JUMP CUT have articulated our admiration and support, which we 
also expressed in our opening editorial: 

"For those [from our editorial board] who went to Cuba, the trip only served to 
reinforce emotionally and politically the solidarity they felt with the 
accomplishments of the Cuban revolution, which has built a society that stands as 
one of the most impressive achievements of this century, won and maintained in 
spite of the fiercest opposition of the United States government" (JC, No. 19). 

In an article, entitled "Homosexuality in Cuba," we tried to place this sensitive 
issue in context. We explained how it seemed to us that official Cuban policy 
around issues of sexual politics was in advance of popular sentiment. We explained 
the factors in Cuba that hinder a more open discussion: the importance of the 
family as the basic unit of society, Havana's former role as hetero/homosexual 
whorehouse for North American and European tourists, the notions of 
homosexuality as bourgeois decadence and also as disease (a notion greatly 
enhanced by the recent spread of AIDS), and finally, the still problematic ethic of 
latin machismo. 

RETURN TO CUBA 

It was with this combination of admiration, solidarity, and concern that I returned 
to Cuba this past December to attend the eighth Festival International del Nuevo 




Cine Latinoamericano. This time I was staying for two whole weeks. I could now 
speak some rudimentary Spanish. I had had more experience in Third World 
countries, having spent time in both Nicaragua and Mexico. And I had written 
about and taught courses on New Latin American Cinema. In addition, I had many 
people to visit and mail to deliver from friends here. I looked forward to deepening 
my relationship with Cuba. 

The first evening there, we all went to the Karl Marx theater for the official opening 
of the festival. Anticipation ran high in the theater as people milled about greeting 
one another. Then the lights dimmed and the curtain rose. There at the front dias 
were Fidel Castro, Fernando Birri, who directs the new international film school in 
Cuba, Julio Garcia Espinosa, the Vice Minister of Culture, Nobel Prize winner 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez, and Armando Hart, revolutionary hero and Minister of 
Culture. 

Amongst the judges seated behind them were Jorge Amado, the Brazilian author, 
Octavio Getino, Spanish-Argentine director, and Norberto Fuentes, a Cuban writer 
whose recent book on Hemingway in Cuba had recently come out. Though most 
were men, women were well represented amongst the judges: Fina Torres and 
Susana Suranyi, Argentine directors; Lourdes Portillo, filmmaker from San 
Francisco; Rosmery Zambrana, Nicaraguan director; Ana Maria Salas, Ecuadoran 
programmer; and Florence Toussaint, Mexican communications professor. 

This gathering reminded me once again of the enormous intellectual and creative 
power of Latin America today and equally of the important role Cuba plays in this 
growth and development. In fact, Cuba is one of the few countries in all of Latin 
America where this group of people could gather to share their films, tapes, 
writings, and politics in a safe, congenial, and supportive atmosphere. 

FESTIVAL SCREENINGS AND MEETINGS 

Simultaneous film screenings took place at least seven different theaters while 
videotapes and TV programs were shown in at least four different places. In 
addition the festival put on special shows at the university, at a union 
headquarters, and in various cities outside Havana. Finally, many distributors 
made videotapes of their films available at the film marketplace in the Havana 
Libre Hotel. 

The center of social activity was the huge, old Hotel Nacional, overlooking the 
entrance to Havana's harbor. Many of the festival-goers stayed there; and non-stop 
conversations took place in the lobby, bars, restaurants, and by the pools. Often it 
took me two or three hours to get from one end of the hotel to the other. Most 
evenings at least three different musical groups performed until four in the 
morning. These included the finest in Cuban music, such as the group Los Van Van 
and Arturo Sandoval. 

Generally speaking, however, most people I talked to did not consider the quality of 
the films very good. The best films today seem to be coming from Argentina and 
Brazil, two countries that have recently returned to civilian rule. The recent 
experience of military rule and repression and then of the social resistance 
necessary for change seems to have pushed filmmakers to examine their national 
past and their countries' intense struggles for human rights and some vestige of 



democracy. Perhaps, too, because this struggle was primarily for bourgeois 
democracy, most of the films deal with the middle class. Workers and peasants, as 
in Hollywood films, appear as villains, as fools, and most often in comedies. 

Remembering Julio Garcia Espinosa's warning to the Cuban filmmakers at the end 
of the 1960s about the dangers of "Perfect Cinema" [i.e. a cinema modeled on 
Hollywood or the European art cinema] and the need for an "Imperfect Cinema" [a 
raw, innovative, committed cinema], many saw in the main films of this festival the 
death of "Imperfect Cinema" in New [now aging] Latin American Cinema. 

More closely approximating the notion of Imperfect Cinema were the African films 
I saw in the extensive retrospective of African film, which ran every day in a theater 
called La Rampa. There I had the opportunity to see Med Hondo's fascinating 
WEST INDIES (1979). Based on a stage play, it is staged on a set that looks like a 
slave ship. The film renders a vicious critique of neo-colonialism, and of the 
internal racism and the tourism-necessitated "colorfulness" that goes along with it 
(See JUMP CUT, No. 31 for more on Hondo's work and this film). 

As a result of agitation by videomakers last year and also as part of the increasing 
prestige of Cuban TV, now directed by Sergio Corrieri, who played the main role in 
MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT, there were extensive showings of video 
and TV programs during the festival. Yet very few people attended the screenings. 
Next year it would be useful to give these important screenings more shape and 
organize them by theme, country, maker, or type of tape. Also it would be helpful to 
provide more information about the tapes. 

The tapes provided an extended audio/visual lesson in Latin American life. They 
examined neighborhood cultures and many of the best were about music as well. 
Though few of the feature films were directed by women, a much larger proportion 
of the tapes were, and thus one got a much more sexually balanced view of latin 
culture. It is clear that video has become a major cultural and political medium in 
Latin America and this festival will be the best place to sample that production in 
future years. Clearly, in the next few years we will be talking about New Latin 
American Video. 

Representatives of El Salvador's FMLN sponsored an historic video screening. 

They showed a wonderful new tape-in-progress by Radio Venceremos about the 
earthquake, TRAS LA GRIETA EN LA GUERRA (An Additional Crack in the War) 
and the first production by the FMLN's Unidad de Cine y TV, called NO 
APAGARAN MI SONRISA (They Won't Wipe the Smile Off My Face). The FMLN 
has formed the Unidad to coordinate and draw together the great and varied 
experiences of Radio Venceremos and the Film Institute of Revolutionary El 
Salvador. 

Because of agitation by women participants last year, supported by Cuban TV, in 
which women have risen to very important positions (unlike ICAIC which remains 
almost completely male dominated; Sara Gomez's ONE WAY OR ANOTHER 
remains the only feature film directed by a Cuban woman in ICAIC's 26 years!), 
there was a three-day seminar on women in the media. The large number of 
participants in the seminar forced an extension to a fourth session. In this meeting 
ICAIC's sexism was challenged not only by the foreign women, but also by the 
Cuban TV women. It seems sadly clear that ICAIC has lost much of its prestige, has 



ossified into a conventional studio system, and faces strong cultural and political 
challenges both from TV and from the other arts in Cuba. One can only hope that 
this challenge will force change and bring about a renaissance in Cuban 
filmmaking. 

A SCHOOL OF THREE WORLDS 

Perhaps the most exciting moment of the two weeks was the inauguration of the 
International School of Cinema and Television, nicknamed the School of Three 
Worlds, in San Antonio de los Banos about 35 miles south of Havana. The school is 
a project of the international Foundation of New Latin American Cinema, chaired 
by Gabriel Garda Marquez. They selected the Argentine Fernando Birri as its first 
director. He is often called the father of New Latin American Cinema because of his 
pioneer work in social documentary filmmaking during the 1950s and because he 
has worked with and inspired many Latin American filmmakers. 

At a press conference, Birri said the school wants to cut through two false 
dichotomies: generalization versus specialization and marginalism versus 
professionalism. He wants to train students so that they can go home and 
participate in what every media production goes on there — independent, 
marginal, oppositional or within a progressive national film and/or TV industry. 
The first group of about 150 students comes from all over the third world, but 
mostly from Latin America. About one third are women and most of the students 
have had some media experience. As I talked to some of the students during the 
festival, they seemed very talented, committed, and enthusiastic about the school 
and their future work. 

SANTERIA AND THE PALEROS 

The most important and thought-provoking experiences for me in Havana were 
two very different encounters with Afro-Cuban religions still practiced by many 
Cubans today. The second day in Havana, I set off with several friends to 
Guanabacoa, a small town outside Havana, looking to film a particular Santeria 
religious ceremony, the feast of Santa Barbara. Though there was no ceremony that 
day, our cab driver took us to the house of a Palero priest [Paleros, we found out, 
belong to a sect parallel to Santeria. Unlike Santera, which is based on Yoruba 
traditions, the Paleros religion is based on Congo traditions and they practice black 
magic.]. After some negotiation he and his group took us back to a private home in 
Havana where they continued the ceremony they had begun the day before. 

They did not perform the sacrifices again, but the goats' freshly severed heads 
graced the blood spattered altar room. The drumming, singing, generous 
consumption of rum, and the all-embracing warmth of community produced an 
hypnotic effect on everyone packed into the small area between two houses. In 
talking to the participants and then to my friends after the event, the 
contradictions of what we had seen became clear. Many of the men were un- or 
underemployed and clearly alcoholism was a serious problem. [This problem is not 
exclusive to these people; there was heavy drinking every night at the Hotel 
National.] It was even clearer that the women suffered more from the poverty and 
lifestyle of the neighborhood. They particularly expressed their dissatisfaction and 
longing for a different life. 



The contradictions became even clearer a week later when we went out to Lenin 
Park with members of a dance troupe called Grupo Raices Profundas (Deep Roots 
Group). They performed Afro-Cuban dances in colorful costumes. Community 
ritual one week and folkloric performance the next. What was the connection 
between these two cultural expressions? 

I thought a lot about Sara Gomez's justly famous film, ONE WAY OR ANOTHER, 
which portrays the Cuban effort to end the separation of marginal cultures from 
the general Cuban society. I now have questions about her presentation of afro- 
cuban culture. She distances the viewer from the Abacua initiation rite by putting it 
in a grainy documentary segment with a voice-over narration. [Abacua is yet 
another parallel Afro-Cuban religion, but only for men.] She portrays this male 
association as a foundation of Cuban sexism, but does not say how it relates to 
Afro-Cuban culture in general. She portrays Mario's mother's involvement in 
Santeria as a harmless holdover in this otherwise militant woman. She seems to 
minimize the obvious importance of these ritual and religious constituents of 
Cuban culture. 

It seems that Cuba continues to have a marginal culture, mostly black and rooted 
in African cultural practices. In turn there is prejudice against these people. In 
conversations with several Cubans, blacks were often blamed for street crime and 
prostitution. Their poverty was explained (as it often is here) by saying that these 
people did not want to work. There is no doubt in my mind that Cuba has made 
enormous strides against racism and all its associated horrors; the government has 
made a strong effort to end racism. We have much to learn from the Cuban 
experience. 

However sanitized Sara Gomez's film now seems to me, her courage in taking on 
the subject at all seems even greater. No other Cuban film I have seen or read about 
takes on the issues of marginality and the place of Afro-Cuban religious practices in 
Cuban society. No other films deal with the centrality of African religious practices 
in contemporary Cuban life, except as folklore. 

Returning to the U.S. after two weeks in Cuba felt like going back in time. Rape, 
murder, disease, and scandal blared out from the newsstands. Abysmal ignorance 
about Cuba and most of the rest of the world surrounded me. I realized how 
important learning some Spanish has been in opening me up to experiencing more 
of Cuban culture. Learning about Cuba and Latin America and in turn teaching 
others about that vibrant, developing, humane reality contributes to the fight 
against racism here. This is an important responsibility for all of us and an 
important part of JUMP CUT's work. 
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